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LOYING AND BEING LOVED. 



CHAPTER I. 

" I DON^T think her handsome — ^there^s something 
peculiar in her style, I admit. That's the charm 
with all you fello]rs, but she is decidedly not hand- 
some.'* 

There was an outcry from half-a-dozen different 
voices. 

"Well, it's a matter of opinion," resumed the 
first speaker. '' I don't admire her, yet I admit her 
great power of attracting. She is original." 

" What do you object to in her face ?" 

''Firstly, her eyes, though fine, seem to dare 
you not to love her, or at least admire, and when 
she bends them upon you, from beneath the 
arched eyebrows which meet above those dark orbs, 
and the lip half smiles, it seems to me more like the 
triumph of a battle gained, than the supplication of 
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a prisoner of war. Such should a woman be^ to my 
mind/' 

^* A thing to keep in chains/' uttered a young 
voice contemptuously. 

" Oh, you boys/' responded the first speaker, 
" always want to be Mark Antonys ; for my part, 
I hate your Cleopatras who enchain and enslave. 
I love a prisoner fluttering in my grasp like a timid 
bird." 

"Oh, you old fellows," said the young voice 
again; "you cannot understand the equality of 
love — that &weet giving and receiving in full con- 
fidence, without fear, without restraint; no, you 
must have chained prisoners and fluttering birds. 
I would have no chains but my arms, while Love 
locked our lips with two kisses meeting." 

A loud shout of laughter greeted the rhapsody 
of the romantic youth, who had flung all the sen- 
timent of a young heart among the sceptics round 
that club-room window. 

"'Love laughs at locksmiths,' so I've heard/' 
said one of the first to recover his seriousness, 
" but Laurence makes him out one of the very best, 
I must own, I ever met with." 

"'Tis a quaint and fanciful idea," responded the 
one who had been finding fault with the beauty 
of the lady in question, "and I should not mind 
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trying it myself, if she would only close her eyes, 
for they never could soften with love. Their fire 
would dissolve me j and all that would remain to 
speak of my whereabouts — a monument to her 
honour, would be my empty clothing, with a hat 
on the top of it ! ^' 

"A wide-awake?'' queried one. 

" No, not much of that, to venture within Mrs. 
Kenyerd's power.'' 

'* You seem all to forget," exclaimed young Lau- 
rence, indignantly, ^'that you are speaking some- 
what lightly of a most virtuous wife. / did not 
presume to think of her in my strictures on loving." 

As might naturally be expected, this speech was 
greeted by those around with renewed laughter, to 
banter and annoy the boy, who stood looking out of 
window, trying to seem very indifferent to it ; but 
every word was a dagger, with a poisoned tip, eating 
into his heart. 

One of the fashionable clubs of London ! Reader ! 
just fancy the favourite star of the hour, whethe)* 
man or woman, being handled there. Tarnished 
indeed must be the brightest after that. How 
much better to be one of the very least of constel- 
lations, one in a crowd, spoken of in numbers, than 
this bright Hesperus, on whom all eyes were turned. 

While the conversation still continued in the 
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same bantering^ dissecting tone — for the poor woman 
was cut np, hearty body, and even the spirit intruded 
upon^ in all its sacred thoughts — a fresh comer ap- 
peared on the stage. 

Now this C Club is in one of the noisiest 

thoroughfares at the West End, and as the party 
were at the open window chatting, no one heard the 
gentle tread over that carpeted room, until the 
new man stood beside — amongst them. 

" I have been ten minutes ^^ He got no fur- 
ther in his speech, before all turned round hastily, 
some in not a little trepidation; they had been 
talking freely, and for . a moment expected to see 
another person in the owner of that voice — ^an in- 
quisitive husband. 

'^ Hollo ! why, where did you spring from ?" 

'^What, Bus Templar ?'' 

'^ What, old boy!'' 

Were the varied exclamations, as all shook the 
new comer warmly by the hand, all except Laurence, 
who only stared a fashionable stare at one he had 
often heard named, but never seen before. 

" I have been ten minutes at that door, behind 
you all,'' the one called Rus Templar resumed, 
without replying to the various questions addressed 
to him, " and have heard nothing but she — she — 
she. May a fellow who has been living out of the 
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world the last year inquire who the admirable she 
is, capable of engrossing the attention of all you 
fellows, especially yours, Middleton ?'' he continued, 
addressing the one Laurence had classed under the 
head of " you old fellows'^ — and as he spoke he laid 
a hand familiarly on the other's shoulder — "you 
who never troubled your head about any of that 
subtle sex V^ 

*' You may well designate them thus,'' answered 
Middleton ; " and I believe the one we were speak- 
ing of one of the subtlest, unless countenances 
belie sadly/' 

Laurence turned indignantly away to the window* 

"By the way. Templar," said another of the 
group, " you who have travelled over every rood 
of earth, I believe — been down into the deep in 
diving-bells, and up to the clouds in balloons — ^you 
must have met this fair she in question somewhere; 
for, despite Middleton's antipathy, she is fair." 

"Who is she? — what's her name?" inquired 
Templar, in an indifferent tone, as if scarcely con- 
descending to listen to that which his own question 
had provoked. He had the weary look of a man 
thoroughly sick of himself and all besides; and, 
the question asked, this most sad expression again 
spread over his fine countenance. 

" A Mrs. Kenyerd," answered Middleton. 
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I donH suppose any of my readers ever trod 
upon a scorpion^ or some other interesting thing 
of that species ; if they have^ or ever seen another 
do so^ they may form an idea of Rus Templar's 
look — ^his starts the sudden shiver which passed 
over his strong frame — and then all became still. 

" What a deuce of a climate ours is I '' he said, 
moving from the window. " If a fellow walks fast, 
and then stands still a moment, he^s chilled from 
head to foot. What was it you said. Middle- 
ton ?'' 

''Why, what an insensible, blasi wretch you 
are 1 ^' exclaimed the one appealed to, smiling, as 
if in perfect fellowship of feeling with his unsen- 
timental friend, — "to talk of, or feel the extremes 
of any climate, whether hot or cold, when the star 
of the hour is called down from its exalted sphere 
for your notice ! We are talking of such a creature 
as the world never before produced; and Nature 
trampled on the mould, when she came forth, so 
you ne'er will see the like again — Mrs. Eenyerd, 
theM,P.'swifeI'' 

At that moment Laurence hastily quitted the 
window, out of which he had been leaning, and the 
room also. 

''Who's that?'^ inquired the one they had 
called Bus Templar, looking after the youth, appa- 
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rently more interested in him than in the lady in 
question. 

^'That^s young Laurence. He's in the 

Guards^ and the last entrapment of this same Mrs. 
Kenyerd ; and, very conveniently, a protege of her 
husband. He has fled ; he could not bear to hear 
her lightly spoken of." 

"'Tis a pity if any one entrap him — a design- 
ing woman, I mean. I like his face; it pleases 
me. A woman, good or bad, too often makes or 
mars a man at the outset of life.'' 

'' That's why I don't like Mrs. Kenyerd," said 
Middleton, as he and his friend turned again towards 
the group in the window ; '^ that's why her beauty 
chills me ; for, despite my criticisms, she is hand- 
some; but beauty loses its spell, when displayed 
for unworthy purposes. Mrs. Kenyerd is, I believe, 
the coldest, most heartless woman in the world, 
and uses her charms merely to enslave — to draw 
around her a phalanx of adorers." 

" You must have met her somewhere. Templar," 
surmised one of the listeners. *^ She seems to have 
travelled everywhere. She is a bride of last year. 
Kenyerd picked her up in his rambles abroad." 

" Oh, aye !" responded Templar, as if suddenly 
aroused to some recollection; "I have met her. 
She was lionizing abroad with an antiquated aunt. 
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I met her in one of the Pyramids at Cairo^ and so 
did Kenyerd. I was poor then^ and she scarcely 
noticed me; but Kenyerd was rich ; and they went 
out together one day^ jSshing for crocodiles on the 
banks of the Nile^ and^ charmed by his prowess — 
some ilUnatured people said by his wealth — she 
accepted him^ and a crocodile^ writhing on his hook^ 
was witness to the contract. It was thought omi- 
nous for Kenyerd — heM caught a troublesome 
•customer V^ 

There was a laugh. Some believed, some won- 
dered whether it was a jest. " By Jove ! '^ exclaimed 
Middleton, ^'jour tale has an illustration — look ! '' 
There stood some few yards distant a well-appointed 
brougham^ dark green liveries to match, and a 
splendid pair of bays, and from the window looked 
forth a face. Prejudiced, envious, hopelessly in 
love, or in some other painful state, must have been 
the man who would not have called that face lovely. 
The skin was soft and delicately fair, colourless, yet 
rose-tinted, showing the rich young life within. 
Hair of the richest, darkest chestnut; black until 
you saw black beside it, and then the richer tint 
came forth, waving over a brow of intellect and 
thought ; and then the eyes, those deep-set eyes of 
the richest, purest hazel, the long-fringed lashes, the 
small delicate nose, and lips, full, red, and pouting, 
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. when the short upper one pennitted them to meet. 
Now they were parted, and a smile, if a little sad, 
yet one of the sweetest and most witching, played 
over the lovely face as it leant from that brougham 
window to greet young Laurence, who approached ; 
and then it drew back into the shade a little, else 
had his face been too near, for he was leaning on 
the window, speaking earnestly to that gentle-look- 
ing being. 

That fair creation was Mrs. Kenyerd, the M.P.'s 
wife. 

" She's a bride, you say ? ^' uttered Templar in- 
terrogatively, as an exclamation proclaimed her 
name. 

'' Why, I thought you knew her ? '^ said one of 
the club-loungers, looking up in the face above 
him. 

" I ?— no,'' fell from Templar. *' I jested, I 
never saw Mrs. Kenyerd in my life.'' 

To those men who only trouble themselves to 
listen to mere words, Templar's said nothing; to 
those who attend to toney his spoke volumes. 
Middleton was one of these; and he looked up 
curiously in his friend's face, that pale face leaning 
against the window-frame, out of sight from with- 
out, and yet so intently fixed upon the occupant of 
the brougham and her companion. 

B 3 
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" They have met before I *' thought Middleton. 

^^And you say/* dropped word by word from 
Templar's lips, more as if thinking aloud than 
speaking, "you say Kenyerd has brought home 
this mysterious bride from no one knows where ? '^ 

"The strange thing is/' answered one of the 
listeners, not heeding what Middleton at once 
noticed, the absence of manner of the speaker, "the 
strange thing is, that, in Kenyerd's position as 
an M.P., his wife should be known to no one — 
her antecedents, I mean— many odd tales are cur- 
rent about her ; folks will talk, you know." 

What scandal in the world is more heartless 
than that of a model and fashionable club ? Talk 
of an old-maid's tea-table I 'tis nothing to it. The 
fairer the gem, the more severely is it tried by that 
fierce fire. . Few would have looked out of that 
window on the beautiful face beneath, with some- 
thing so sad in its smile, and not have felt pity 
as the heart breathed forth — 

'^ If to her share some female errors fall, 
Look in her face, and you 11 forget them all." 

Rus Templar knqw not that Middleton was 
so closely scanning him, or else he would probably 
have smothered that sigh which struggled through 
his lip, as he turned away from the window ; and 
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the eyes momentarily closed^ as if to check almost 
a woman's weakness. 

The small hand^ in its delicate fawn-coloured 
glove, peeped from the window of that brougham, 
to shake Laurence's extended palm, and then the 
owner of it drew back in a comer of her carriage 
as it drove off. There was no glancing at the 
windows of that club-room, to seek looks of ad- 
miration ; HQfOBture making on those soffc cushions: 
no, she drew back into a comer, as into her own 
thoughts, as if Laurence and she had been alone 
in the world, and yet there was nothing of the 
coquette in her manner when they had talked to- 
gether. The club thought there was, because it 
wished to do so — ^'twas a jest before dinner — a tonic, 
that woman dissected body and soul. 

Mrs. Kenyerd's carriage-wheels resounded no 
more, her turn for awhile was past. Oh, 'tis a 
beautiful place for excitement and quick circulation 
of the sluggish blood, the window of any club, but 
especially a fashionable one I The passing and re- 
passing, the rapid succession of dramatis persona. 
No one need be jealous of the attention his neigh- 
bour excites; he may rest fully assured that his 
own time will come. 

Half an hour passed — ^much had been said in 
that time, and the breath of the club-room had as 
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effectually tarnished many a fair reputation by a nod 
and a sneer, as sea-air rusts steel. Half an hour 
elapsed; some one looked behind him, round that 
room, and then mysteriously drawing his chair into 
the centre of that snug remaining cluster of regu- 
lar club vrindow old hands, whispered — 

"Who %B Bus Templar? How did he become 
so suddenly wealthy ? I remember him some two 
years since, merely a poor captain in a lancer regi- 
ment, living on his pay, or a trifle more/' 

" My dear fellow,^' was the . response, " when a 
man is rich, spends his money well, and owes no 
man anything, too many questions should not be 
asked/' 

" Come, come,'* interrupted another, deprecat- 
ingly, " I believe all is straightforward enough with 
Templar \ I never heard anything to the contrary, 
except that he wob poor, and is rich/' 

" A natural son," whispered a voice, '* on dit 
says/' 

"Why?" 

" Well, some old fellow, never heard of out of 
his county, died suddenly, and left large estates to 
this Templar. Templar, so I hear, had never seen 
him in his life, which made the thing very strange 
in the world's eye; and the go-between was a 
lawver named Bellfont, a friend of both old Janson's 
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Bnd Templar's ; and then this millionaire was an 
Israelite^ so they say^ and Templar's odd name 
makes the link between them^ in my opinion^ beyond 
a doubt/' 

'^ What is his name?" 

*' He is called Bus^ an abbreviation of Ahasue- 
ms. Did ever a Christian man bear such a name 
before?" 

Reader^ there was about the same amount of truth 
in all this as there usually is in everything of the 
sort ; a kind of net-work of facts, through which 
many errors crept, dust-like. 

Rus Templar's father was a quiet country gentle^ 
man, respected by every one around him, good and 
kind to all, but quiet. He never brought himself 
into notice in any way ; he toddled through life at 
a baby pace of innocency, and then died, leaving 
one son, an officer in a lancer regiment^ the 
subject of the conversation above detailed. 

We have spoken of his father as he appeared to 
the world, as the world, so wicked often, portrayed 
him, as a quiet, inoffensive man. So he was 
in many things, yet he broke the heart of one 
' of the best of women, his wife, and Rus's mother. 
None suspected it, but one knew it — ^her son, and, 
placed in judgment between the parents whom he 
equally loved, the severe trial gave the first tinge 
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of early gloom to a heart full of passionate 
feeling. 

When he stood an orphan beside the grave of his 
last parent many and bitter were his thoughts, and 
perhaps he allowed too stern a view of error to take 
possession of his heart. We are all such poor 
frail creatures, Bus Templar forgot in much to 
be charitable. 

He dearly loved his profession, and left his solitary 
home resolved to be ever a soldier ; a mere soldier, 
rigid, and full of the duties of one, and nothing 
more. His regiment became his home ; he would 
live and die in it. All this he had determined 
upon. What made him so suddenly change his 
resolution ? None could say. 

One day Captain Templar sent in his papers to 
sell out. No entreaties — ^for he was much loved 
in his regiment— could change his resolution. He 
would assign no motive except that he was tired of 
it. Yet his profession was necessary to him ; he 
was a poor man, possessing at most, five hundred 
a-year. 

There were many bets about him. The general 
opinion was, that disgusted at the regiment remain- 
ing at home, when others were away fighting in the 
Crimea, he would pop up suddeiily somewhere as a 
volunteer, covered with glory. No one dreamt of 
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him other than as a soldier^ no one thought even of 
a'woman as the cause. Rus was not a lady's man. 
One day (he had not been heard of or seen for three 
years) he did pop up — ^not covered with glory, but 
with gold — sterner than ever, cold, sarcastic, and 
heir to an immense fortune left him by old Jan- 
son, a stranger to him, so he said. We have seen 
what many thought. Thus poor Captain Templar 
became a man of fashion, member of the most 
fashionable clubs, sought by many, dashing, and 
everywhere seen and known, but colder, more sar- 
castic than ever, even in his apparently joyous 
moments* There were but two to whom he ever 
unbent, ever warmed — Middleton was one, the 
friend we have seen welcoming him at the club, 
yet even he scarcely knew him better than the 
rest of the world ; and the other was 



CHAPTER II. 

It was a beautiful boudoir wherein the lady sat. 
That lady was Mrs. Kenyerd. The mansion, as 
house-agents call those huge masses of bricks 
and mortar, looked into Hyde Park, and the boudoir, 
where sat the queen of the hour, was worthy 
of the situation — worthy, too, of the fair specimen 
of frail mortality who sat there at the open window, 
leaning on the palm of her hand — now looking 
across the expanse of park before her, and then 
dropping her eyes listlessly on the clustering flowers 
in her balcony, midst which a soft white finger 
strayed, to break off a withering leaf or stem ; but 
her thoughts were not in her acts, and of the two 
they seemed far more devoid of all the sap of green 
young existence, than were the scattered and dying 
leaves. 

Those who said the previous day that she was 
not handsome, surely never had seen her in such an 
hour as this, when there was no one to captivate, no 
one from whom to conceal a blemish, in face or 
figure, had she possessed such a thing. The woman 
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was herself, natural and exquisitely beautiful. Her 
rich dark hair resting in so much glossy luxuriance 
on that fair^ rounded cheek, nestling closely to it ; 
the full, sweeping morning wrapper of white muslin 
richly trimmed with lace, open in front, just allow- 
ing the mazarine blue petticoat of quilted silk to 
appear. The tip of the kid slipper, the repose of 
the whole figure, save when the finger just drew 
the arm forward from its folds of lace. 

Beautiful portrait ! Oh, the world never saw her 
thus ! She was at rest, in herself, even if in sorrow. 

The lock of the door stirred. She turned 
quickly round, and a faint colour rose in her cheek. 

A footman entered, from the door behind her 
back, with a salver, on which lay a card. She took 
it listlessly, still wondering who her early visitor 
could be : it was scarcely noon. 

The man stood behind, or he would have greatly 
wondered at the sudden pallor and emotion visible 
on his mistress's face ; her fingers, her whole small 
hand was closed upon the card, as if to hide it from 
all, and blot it out from her own sight. Convul- 
sively her eyelids closed, and then opened wildly, 
as the fingers relaxed their grasp, and she gazed 
upon the name. 

*' Where is ? *' She paused. She had been 

going to ask a foolish question, a very imprudent 
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one. "Where is your master?^' but the man 
mistook the interrupted phrase^ and replied — 

" The gentleman !* He, too, stopped — 

"waits below,^^ he intended saying. The circum- 
stance forced him to change the assertion, and sub- 
stitute " is here, ma^am/' For behind him stood 
Bus Templar. 

'.' Pardon my intrusion, madam,^' he said, advanc- 
ing, as the surprised footman drew back, " but the 
purport of my visit is important." 

Mrs. Kenyerd waved him towards the chair, 
which the man brought forward and then with- 
drew. 

Mrs. Kenyerd slid gently down on a couch. 
She could scarcely accomplish even that, so much 
she trembled; yet she endeavoured to conceal it 
from her visitor, but well he saw how the ruddy 
lip grew blue and cold, and how the tongue endea- 
voured to moisten it, for she could not speak, she 
was so parched with the fever of those few mo- 
ments. He was, in outward seeming, perfectly at 
ease ; he drew off his gloves, threw them in his 
hat, and, placing that on a small table beside him, 
passed a hand through his abundant curls. So 
cool was he that he even took up the small Idol off 
the table which he had been obliged to remove to 
lay down his hat, and, looking at it with the eye of 
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a connoisseur, said, "Veiy curious; I never saw 
one so good/^ Her tongue was unloosed. . 

'^ Captain Templar V she exclaimed, starting up, 
as if preparing to fly, *'in Heaven's name why 
are you here? What- can be the motive of this 
visit ? If Kenyerd should enter ! '^ And the terri- 
fied woman, with starting eyeballs,, gazed at the door 
which had just closed upon them, and then pressed 
her hands wildly to her brow. 

"Don't alarm yourself, madam,^' he answered, 
calmly turning round on his seat, and looking at 
her with a smile of perfect ease ; " Mr. Kenyerd 
is on a committee at his club, that will detain him 
^ome time, thence he will go to the House. I have 
made myself master of these facts: we are safe. 
Pray be seated. I wish to speak seriously to you.^' 

But she did not move. She stood in the middle 
of the room like a timid antelope ready to fly, her 
head half turned towards the door. 

"Well, then, this will be the safer way,'' her 
strange visitor said, rising, and going to the door. 
"I presume Mr. Kenyerd won't burst open the 
lock." 

Turning the key, he withdrew it, and once more 
waved his hand for her to be seated. 

" Gracious Heaven 1 " she cried, " what are you 
doing ? " and she walked about like one half mad, 
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but under some dominion which she could not 
shake off. 

''Well, I thought it unwise, myself,*' he said, 
and, quietly replacing the key, he turned it back. 
*' You grow nervous, Mrs. Kenyerd,'' and a 
sarcastic smile chased away the calm one of the 
previous moment. ''You, the woman of strong 
nerve and resolution — luxury has unstrung you.'' 

He advanced, as if he would have led her to a 
seat *, his hand was even stretched toith. to do so, 
and then withdrawn and clenched, as if the strong 
muscles of his frame had contracted it — as if all 
were at war within him. She too, hastily drew 
back, and the eye gazed strangely, half in sorrow, 
half wildly at him, and then she quickly seated 
herself. 

Rus Templar coughed — a short nervous cough — 
as if to conceal a heaving of the heart ; his voice 
was lower than before — sure sign of emotion— 
and he looked straight before him for a moment 
out of the window, anywhere but at her. 

" Mrs. Kenyerd," he began. Again he stopped, 
and rising suddenly, looked with apparent interest 
out of the window up Park Lane. 

" Oh, pray don't I should any one see you I 
You are so well known. Kenyerd might ^" 

Her visitor's object was attained. In those few 
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momenta he had cooled his throbbing brow, 
quelled his hearths beating — ^he could speak calmly 
to her. 

" I thought/^ he uttered in an indifferent toije, 
'^ that some one had passed whom I met recently — 
ay, so strange is locomotion now — at Suez ; but I 
was mistaken/^ 

He dropped into his chair, and wheeled it round 
^facing the couch where that pale woman sat. She 
made no attempt to conceal her emotion ; it would, 
indeed, have been a vain one. 

"Mrs. Kenyerd,^^ he said, in a clear, sonorous 
tone, " I have called, simply because I love and 
honour your sex, pity those who are weak and 
faulty, despise none — no, not even those who seem 
most vile — ^for ^tis we who have made them so. Tq 
me — stay — I had a mother whom I worshipped, for 
her sake all women are as holy things to me. So 
I came — just to implore you, you of all others, not 
to desecrate so fair a creation as yourself by acts 
imworthy an honest woman.^' 

" Captain Templar I " and the statueJike woman 
stood upright, breathing indignation upon her 
accuser through those thin dilating nostrils, like a 
sea-shell in colouring. 

'* I should not have credited mere scandal,'^ he 
said, without seeming to notice the lady's move- 
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ment of indignation ; '^ but on my return yester- 
day from a lengthened absence abroad^ I found you 
— you who of all others, from motives of delicacy^ 
should least court notoriety methinks — the com- 
mon talk of the town and clubs ; and I, from the 
window of one, witnessed your more than friendly 
meeting with ' the last man entrapped/ as the 
victim was styled." 

'* Young Laurence ! " she exclaimed, her momen- 
tary indignation lost sight of in some other feel- 
ing; "what! even his name brought in question? 
and heaven knows how good my thought has been 
in accepting his friendship ; a good one, I do assure 
you." 

There was something painfully deprecating in 
the tone of her voice. 

''Where," she asked suddenly, as if the ques- 
tion were linked to her immediate thoughts, *' where 
isGabriella?" 

'' With me, of course," he curtly said. 

''I should much, much like to see her. Will 
she not sometimes come to me ? " 

Oh, what earnest prayer there was in that 
speech ! Truly-glorious prayer is comprised in 
few words; it is not the much speaking which 
makes it great. 

*'No," he answered, sternly, "Gabriella would 
not come." 
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" Nor speak if we met ?'^ 

" You are strangers. She knows you not/' 

" God help me I " cried the queen of fashion — 
the woman of cold^ heartless flirtation^ as the world 
called her. And the beautiful brown eyes looked 
down on the ground^ dimmed with tears. 

" This is a splendid cage ! *' said Rus Templar, 
looking round the room, anywhere, and everywhere, 
but at that woman. " The bird in it must be very 
happy — gilding and gems — golden harps — a piano, 
Erard's best, doubtless. Do you play? What a 
silly question,^' and he laughed harshly — *' of course 
you do, else why have the means of melody here, 
if no hand could awaken it ? I do remember,^' he 
continued, once more looking at that silent woman, 
who had sunk on her couch, and sat gazing in 
deep thought on the ground, her brow on her 
palm, and her elbow on the arm of the couch; 
'' I do remember a beautiful picture I once saw, 
Mrs. Kenyerd — it might make an admirable pendant 
to this luxurious abode, were this one too limned. 
It was a scene in a foreign land, a scene of vine- 
yards and flowers — ^not the poor stunted things 
we term vines here, tardily yielding a few half- 
ripened grapes i but a view from a cottage window 
of fields and plantations, of rich purple clusters, 
with their paler companions intermingled, and in 
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that cottage — ^it was but a simple home — there was 
no gold nor gems^ but a fair young creature dwelt, 
of humble birth, and little taught, save in the 
homely arts of reading and writing; and nature, if 
it had not endowed her with the gift of loving, had 
taught her, well taught her, how to win others. 
She was indeed loved '' 

At the last sentence but one, Mrs. Kenyerd half 
started erect, as if to interrupt something her 
visitor had alleged. Ere the parted lips uttered a 
sound, she sank down again, and resumed her sad 
posture of half insensibility. Captain Templar 
continued : — 

" And there in that homely dwelling the limner 
portrayed a scene, not gilded, save by the charm 
of youth and beauty. That fair girl sat there 
simply dressed. Not the less lovely that all 
her rich dark hair fell in abundant curls over the 
arm of love encircling her neck, instead of being 
crimped and tortured by fashions, irons, and pins. 
The one, too, who sat beside her, was young — loving 
— she might have loved him too ! Not one prema- 
turely old like me, Mrs. Kenyerd, whose once-raven 
locks have been ruled — ^white lines on a black 
ground, on which sorrow and thought have traced 
their signs manual in strange writing.^^ 

As he spoke, he drew his hand, with a cold sar- 
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castic smile through the thick curls streaked with 
white. 

Mrs. Kenyerd looked up. How much there was 
in that look ! 

" And I am but eight and twenty ! '^ he added, 
responding to the silent gaze. 

" Well/' he continued after a pause, " to com- 
plete the picture; while those two sat as I have 
described them, he, in the fulness of confidence 
and love; beneath a chair to which his back was 
turned, crept a serpent : on, on, it drew its lengthy 
way, not in slime and unsightliness, as we gene- 
rally see that creature portrayed, but beautiful to 
look upon, every scale glittered in gilded loveliness, 
and a line of gold marked its onward way. They 
say the timid bird is easily fascinated by that crea- 
ture's eye, but 'twas not its eye which captivated the 
attention of that fair young girl, 'twas its gold — " 

"Hold!" cried Mrs. Kenyerd, rising up and 
standing before the man, and speaking as if his 
picture were not an imaginary one, " 'tis false ! 
That serpent was not gold — 'twas a woman who 
again destroyed a paradise, the serpent was infi- 
delity 1" 

Unheeding her words, he contemptuously shrugged 
his shoulders, and said — 

"We need not journey to India to find idols; 

VOL. ^* / J. C 
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what a god the veriest block of wood becomes 
when 'tis gilded. What a fool, and worse, a man 
must be, who flings a creature like yourself on the 
stream of London life, to minister to his vanity by 
her notoriety/' 

'^ Captain Templar ! " exclaimed that woman, 
while her voice trembled now with indignant feeling, 
" if you come here to insult me, the act is one 
which, in another, you would be the first to term 
cowardly.'^ 

^^ Adeline, I came to save. Listen to me/' 

There was a strange tenderness in the voice, as 
if that famihar name had called up gentler thoughts 
from some grass-hidden well of memory. 

** We may not meet soon again. I am but a bird 

of passage. I would *^ 

♦ • • • 

Where, except in London, did one ever hear a 
knock such as town footmen alone can give ? 'Tis 
a science in itself, only acquired by long practice. 
Doubtless for this, as for everything else, there is a 
professor who instructs. We pity those who dwell 
near his abode when the academy is open. 

At the critical moment when that man had bowed 
himself down almost to a tone of tenderness, and, 
worse still, when the woman listened with heaving 
bosom to the altered expression, living on its music. 
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if ever a face spoke truly; a rap, followed in 
breathless succession by a host of satellites, pell- 
mell rolling over one another under the skilled wrist 
of the knocking footman, broke on the stillness of 
that room — ^its dangerous stillness — ^where only a 
tone, low and trembling as his, whispered through 
it, and where her heart, more than ear, listened. 

The knock was at the hall-door, and resounded 
through the house. 

A short scream burst from Mrs. Kenyerd. ^' My 
husband ! '^ fell from her pale lips. 

"No,'' answered Rus Templar, rising slowly, 
strange to say, unmoved. He was adamant, save 
when feeling shook him ; fear he knew not. 

''No," he said, "Mr. Kenyerd is on a com- 
mittee ; I told you so ; more than that, he will be 
watched over and detained. I premeditated our 
interview to-day — 'tis some visitor — you must con- 
ceal me." 

" You, you ! " she cried, rushing wildly about, 
losing all self-control. " 'Tis madness ; you must 
go— fly — anywhere; only go, I do beseech you." 
And she stood before him with clasped hands. 

"I would gladly, for your sake stUl; but how, 
or where?" He almost smiled, he was so cool. 

"Oh, heavens, some one comes ! " and she dropped, 
incapable of movement, on the couch. 

c 2 
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At that instant the door hastily opened^ and a 
girl, in the dress of an upper servant, rushed in. 
Mrs, Kenyerd pointed silently to him. 

" Captain Templar/* cried the girl, ^^ for God's 
sake do not stand there ; you will ruin my mistress. 
Some one is coming up-stairs, who would pro- 
claim your being here all over London. Hide 
— pray hide." 

" What, you still here ! *' he exclaimed, gazing at 
the girl. " You, Lewis, still with your mistress ? 
True to her, if a bad counsellor." 

^^ Oh, yes, sir," answered the girl, impatiently ; 
" but, pray sir, never mind me ; think of her. I 
saw yOu ascend the stairs, I have been on the 
watch ever since." 

" I'll go in here," he said, coolly, moving towards 
a closed door. 

'' My bed-room ! Not there, for mercy's sake," 
almost shrieked Mrs. Kenyerd^ springing forward. 

Rus Templar laughed — a strange sarcastic laugh 
as the girl Lewis opened the door, almost pushing 
him in, and then closed it upon him. 

^^ Better that, madam," the girl said, apologeti- 
cally, ^^ than have him found here by Miss Straggles ; 
she is coming up-stairs." 

It was no affectation, as that lady was announced, 
for Lewis to be standing over her mistress with 
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a smelling-bottle in her hand^ for Mrs. Kenyerd 
had sunk onHhe seat from which Bus Templar had 
risen^ almost fainting. 

"I wonder," soliloquized the footman, as he 
walked down-stairs after announcing the lady 
visitor, " when and how Captain Templar quitted 
the house without my seeing him." 

Footmen always carefully peruse the cards given 
them, before presenting them to their master or 
mistress. 



CHAPTER III. 

'^My sweet Mrs. Kenyerd!" cried the visitor, 
hastily running up to that lady, '*what is the 
matter ? Dear soul, how very pale she is ! Mrs. 
Lewis, what is the cause of your lady's illness? 
Any alarm ? No trouble, I hope ? No unpleasant- 
ness with he;p husband, T trust ?" 

This last sentence was whispered. 

'^My mistress often faints, ma'am,'' answered 
Lewis, briefly. 

" And without any cause ? Dear me, how very 
dreadful ! I was not informed below that she was 
ill !" And Miss Straggles peered curiously into 
Lewis's eyes, to read her through ; but Lewis shut 
the door on her intentions by looking down, and 
leaning over her mistress. " Sweet creature ! — 
my dear young friend ! — how very distre ^" 

'^ Distressing," Miss Straggles was going to say, 
but in looking down to try and read in Mrs. 
Kenyerd's eyes, as Lewis had averted hers, she saw 
something on the carpet. She leant forward to- 
wards the other two, just to cover what she was 
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doing, and then, with the tip of her parasol, she 
poked the thing as it lay there. She was one of 
those provident persons who are always prepared 
against contingencies. Her parasol was a young 
umbrella, with a very long ferule at the end. How- 
ever bright the sun may shine, in our climate it is 
prudent not to confide too implicitly in its bright- 
ness. It might rain any day. So she carried a 
juvenile umbrella, otherwise, a comfortable-looking 
parasol ; an enemy to milliners, for no ray of sun 
could possibly creep under it and fade the most 
delicate bonnet. 

With the ferule she poked the thing on the 
floor. Yes, it was a kid-glove ! — a very large one, 
too, for a lady, and black. Now, Mrs. Kenyerd 
was not in mourning; besides, it was too large 
for her. And couldn^t be her husband's either. 
He was not in sables ! Whose could it be ? It 
fascinated her gaze. If there was a glove, assuredly 
there had been a hand. But whose? And the 
owner must have been in a hurry to depart, else 
he would not have forgotten his glove ; or, he had 
gone away annoyed, rebuffed — ^not in his normal 
state, for that glove, with all its fingers crushed 
together, spoke volumes. It was very dreadful to 
think how many secret and mysterious occurrences 
took place in the world! Why couldnH people 
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do all above-board? Why must they be sly and 
wicked ? 

All this^ and a vast deal more^ passed through 
Miss Straggles^ mind, while she poked at the glove, 
trying to possess herself unseen of it, and meanwhile 
breathing volumes of interjectional pity on " Sweet 
Mrs. Kenyerd ! " 

Miss Straggles was a deploring lady, ever filled 
with pity, remorse, and regret for the woes or 
crimes of others. No one had ever heard her pro- 
mulgate a tale of scandal by way of news. No, it 
came under another form, a religious one. She 
deplored the crime, and prayed for the sinner ; but 
she had so little confidence in her own unassisted 
supplications to heaven, that she never would have 
deemed it sufficient to shut herself up in her closet 
to pray for the lost one ; no, she was too modest 
in the appreciation of her own individual merit 
for that; so she either went to the houses of all 
her acquaintance, or else convened them to a 
meeting at her own dwelling, to implore their 
prayers also ! 

Thk was not icaada!, ^twas charity; but then, 
it had just the same effect. Many persons would 
be highly indignant if you supposed them capable 
of reading a "novelj in three volumes;" but they 
have nut the slightest objection to a '^ Tale^^ in one 
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or two, provided the publisher be not one of those, 
notorious iti the novel line. There is a great deal in 
a name: the poet was wrong when he said otherwise. 

But we have left Miss Straggles poking at the 
refractory glove, which would not be caught on 
her ferule, while she consoles her "Dear young 
friend,'^ who is fainting. 

Miss Straggles was a^would-be Dorcas, too. 
Now, there are most exemplary women who meet 
under that name for good, noble purposes ; women 
who devote time, wealth, all, in aid of God's poor, 
those beings so doomed, to try and prove us ; but 
there are many wolves in sheep's clothing, who 
begin by deploring the wickedness of the age, and 
then individualizing that same wickedness by ex- 
amples, and, as we have said, imploring general 
prayers for the transgressors. These only attach 
themselves to a holy work, to work wickedness under 
a better cloak — the dross at the bottom of refined 
gold in a crucible. 

When we think of all the scandal, under another 
head, which is stitched into garments for the poor, 
by many at those meetings, we can but pity the 
poor creatures doomed to wear them ; they mus 
prove frightful skin-irritants. 

But we have left our Dorcas Straggles again. 
We merely intended diverging to the subject of 

c 3 
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'^ Dorcases'' to show why and whefeforethe lady in 
qaesdon had caUed npon Hrs. Kenyerd at that 
early, nnvisiting boor. None hnt Dorcases would 
be forgiTcn for the like introsions ; bnt their mo- 
tives are so praiseworthy, who woold have been bold 
enough to call them in question, or suppose for a 
moment that a woman, even with the organ of 
curiosity so hugely developed as Miss Straggles's, 
could be guilty of using her privilege of calling 
everywhere at all hours, in order to see people, 
when no one else could do so; vulgarly speaking, 
to pry into their privacy. 

Slowly Mrs. Kenyerd recovered sufficiently to sit 
up and listen to her visitor's list of grievances, and 
wretched bodies without clothing upon them ; and 
if all she said had been literally true, the poor in 
London must have been in a most denuded state, 
and half tlie garrets, which she visited, peopled by 
folks not in a pre- Adamite state, but in a pre-sinless 
state, as Adam was, before he felt the necessity 
of people in the world to make clothing. 

And even while she spoke, the kind-hearted 
maiden edged nearer and nearer the glove on the 
floor, keeping her eyes fixed, as s^ie did so, on the 
vigilant orbs of Mistress Lewis, who was keenly 
watching her, and fidgeting about the room, as if 
in no hurry to leave it. 
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And to any disciple of Lavater^ no face ever 
indicated intense emotion so much as did Mrs. Ken- 
yerd's. Her deathlike pallor had been succeeded 
by a hectic flush on each cheeky and the deep-set 
eyes were feverishly expressive, as they wandered 
about, now at the window, now at the door behind 
her, leading to her bedroom, and then resting in 
wild anxiety on Lewis's face. 

How much the eyes both of mistress and maid 
said, and Miss Straggles saw that they did, and 
felt exactly as a pupil does writing exercises in a 
foreign tongue. She longed for the ^'key,*' to 
see the exact words. 

In the roving of Mrs. Kenyerd's beautiful eyes, 
they at last dropped on the floor, and then there 
was but a hair's breadth between them and the 
glove. They saw it, and Miss Straggles saw that 
they perceived it. Gracious powers ! how ghastly 
Mrs. Kenyerd turned in a moment ! And it 
seemed so slight a thing to afiPect her thus. A 
kid-glove. The hectic flush of a moment before 
was gone — where ? Surely to the throbbing heart 
in a rush of blood ; for she pressed her hand on 
her bosom to stay its beating, and then, oblivious 
of the keen, pale grey eye fixed upon her, she 
looked up in terror at Lewis, and, elevating her 
eyebrow to draw the other's attention, dropped her 
glance quickly on the floor. 
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Lewis's vivid perception saw what was wrong, 
and with the most innocent manner in the world 
she exclaimed, as she raised the glove, ^^Law, 
ma'am, if master hasn't dropped his glove." 

Miss Straggles could not control a little short 
cough, which perished; was cut off in its infancy 
by a noise in the adjoining room. What an 
eventful visit it was ! Yet all made up of shreds 
and patches, after all. Perhaps she would not 
have noticed the noise, but for the evident emo- 
tion of both mistress and maid when they heard 
it. And after all said about it, what was it ? The 
noise of a window being opened— nothing more. 
But then there is so much in the way a thing is 
done — there was a stealthy, covert sound in the 
attempt. Evidently it was stiffened by recent 
rains, or a bolt not unfastened, the effort to be 
very quiet in the operation was too obvious; and 
there never was so tell-tale a face as Mrs. 
Kenyerd's — she was white and red, all in one 
minute. 

What speculation rushed helter-skelter through 
Miss Straggles' brain about that opening window ! 
It was neither Lewis, nor her mistress, they were 
before her; nor Mr. Kenyerd, he was out, on a 
committee; the footman had told her so when she 
inquired, dreading to interrupt a matrimonial tite-a- 
tSte. Mrs. Kenyerd would not look so terrified if 
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it were only Jane the housemaid : decidedly it was 
some one else. 

For some moments there was perfect silence in 
the adjoining apartment, and Mrs. Kenyerd grew 
calmer. Miss Straggles was pattering on among 
her undressed poor^ and relating the kindness of 
her dear friend, the pious Lady Chattle, who had 
insisted upon her using her carriage that morning 
in her various calls, &c. 

Lewis gave her mistress a look, which meant, 
" ril go round by the passage into your room, and 
get him out.^^ 

And she was preparing to do so, when lo ! the 
window where they sat (it was a French one) be- 
came darkened; through the mist which came across 
her vision instantaneously, Mrs. Kenyerd beheld, 
with horror and surprise, the tall, commanding form 
of Bus Templar standing among her flowers. His 
lips moved, and he was speaking, but she could not 
hear a word, the blood tingled so hotly in her ears. 
He raised his hat from his head as he spoke. 
She saw all, but heard not a sound, neither did 
she utter one, which was unnatural on so startling 
an occasion, if she had been ignorant that a man 
was at hand, concealed. 

Miss Straggles really was frightened, and gave a 
piercing, lusty shriek. 
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Lewis and her mistress were speechless and para- 
lyzed for a moment. 

Miss Straggles was a woman of strong nerve. 
A man could not frighten^ thoiigh he might startle 
her. She was herself in an instant^ and heard dis- 
tinctly all that the intruder said^ though he had 
to repeat it twice before Mrs. Kenyerd compre- 
hended the words. 

Raising his hat^ he said^ ^^ I beg pardon^ ladies, 
for this singular, and apparently unwarrantable, in- 
trusion, but the facts are simply these : The house 
next door is vacant, I have some idea of becoming 
a tenant. Passing out on the balcony, by some un- 
expected current of air, the window closed upon me, 
and without shattering the glass, I could not have 
re-entered. I heard voices here, and I fear have 
committed a great breach of etiquette in walking over 
the separation between the two balconies, to ask per- 
mission to descend to the street through your house.'' 

Mrs. Kenyerd uttered something perfectly inau- 
dible, as she seemed to cling for support to the 
arms of the chair in which she sat. 

"Then, sir, 'twas you who tried to push open 
the window of the next room f " asked Lewis, reco- 
vering her speech, yet not very wisely noticing an 
event she ought to have spoken of when it occurred, 
or not at all. 
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" I would not be so presuming/^ he replied. 

Miss Straggles said not a word^ but with distended 
eyes^ she noticed that the utter stranger had a hat- 
band on, and a glove, a black kid one, on^ the left 
hand. What she would have given to be possessed 
of that which had lain on the floor I She tried to 
recollect, from the way in which it lay, whether it 
was a right hand ; but what signified after all, she 
was certain in her own mind, that this man was no 
stranger; if he had been, the others would have 
screamed as she had done, with affright. She won- 
dered who he was ! and, as if resolved to gratify 
her, the odd visitor drew out his card-case, and, 
handing a card, said, smiling — 

"Perhaps, ladies, y6u take me for a burglar? 
I am nothing of the kind, but simply an indi- 
vidual driven to the sad extremity of coming by the 
balcony, like a cat.^^ 

Could that facetious man be the Captain Templar, 
who but a few moments before had been crushed 
by deep and overwhelming feeling? Truly men 
are riddles. His whole conduct was beyond com- 
prehension. Why had he come thus? Had he 
fancied that Mrs. Kenyerd was alone with her maid, 
who, whatever the secret between them, evidently 
was no stranger to it ? But no, that was impossible, 
for Miss Straggles^ shrill voice could have been 
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distinctly heard half-a-dozen balconies off. It 
might almost have been imagined that his condact 
had been guided by a premeditated intention of 
eompropiising Mrs. Kenyerd, for why give his card 
and proclaim his name? In vain Lewis stood 
behind Miss Straggles and frowned at him^ he 
would not understand, and^ seeing his pertinacity, 
at last she stepped forward to take, and hand it to 
her mistress ; but the good-natured Miss Straggles 
was too alert for her, she took it, and small grey 
eyes like hers have a condensed power of vision, 
they see all at a glance, as she handed the missive 
of nomenclature to Mrs. Kenyerd, she read — 

"Captain Templar, 

"Lakelands." 

*^ Dear me," said she, over the roses and gera- 
niums, to the man who stood among them. " Cap- 
tain Templar — ^the great traveller? Dear me! I 
knew an aunt of yours particularly well. Good 
soul ! if ever there was a saint upon earth she was 
one," &c., &c., &c. 

The clique of Misses Straggles are sure to know 
an aunt or uncle, father, mother, or somebody be- 
longing to everybody \ and when they have stripped 
and examined all the branches of your genealogical 
tree, they find out that you are not the person they 
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meant^ and in fact they know nothing at all about 
you, bat another time they will, for they have dis- 
covered everything they wished to be made ac- 
quainted with. Crushed as she had been for a 
moment, Mrs, Kenyerd was a woman of spirit, and 
she felt that Bus Templar had not acted with 
judgment, and rightly, in coming as he had done 
either to her house or by the balcony. Summoning 
that true dignity which sits so well upon a woman, 
especially upon one whose conscience acquits her of 
doing wrong, she resolved to treat Captain Templar 
as if he really were a stranger, and one whose en- 
trance by her balcony could only be interpreted as 
an impertinent act of intrusion, or curiosity. 

" If, sir," she said, with an' appearance of calm- 
ness, which a tremor in her voice sadly belied, " you 
will be good enough to step in, as your appearance 
thus on my balcony must seem strange to passers- 
by, my servant will show you out." 

Rus Templar stared. A sarcasm rose to his lip, 
the coolness of that woman amazed him. Then 
over his face there came the worn expression of care 
we have already seen there, when he stood at the 
club-room window. He looked fixedly in her face, 
that look was an ice-bolt to her heart, for it said so 
plainly, ^^You are unworthy the interest I felt in 
you : heartless woman, I came to serve you." 
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MisB Straggles^ we may be sure, lost not a move- 
ment of either of them^ her head turned from one 
to the other, like a mandarines figure^ wagging 
from side to side, and full in front she waylaid 
his fixed extraordinary glance, and her distended 
eyes continued riveted on his face, devouring every 
line of it, as he stepped into the room. She 
would not rise to enable him. to pass her — no, in 
80 doing something might escape her, so she 
opened her mouth, as all curious and inquisitive 
people instinctively do, like a net of gauze to 
catch every butterfly word or look which may flit 
unsuspectingly by, and she backed her chair. 

Rus Templar was not dreaming of her — he com- 
pletely overlooked her. He was thinking that 
perhaps he might never again look thus, almost 
on the footing of a visitor, on the pale beautiful 
woman before him, for not all the momentary flash 
of contempt in his mind, could chase a hidden, 
and far dififerent feeling from his heart. 

Something, too, of this passed through Mrs. 
Kenyerd^s thoughts, and as he quietly entered the 
room, her cold, tutored glance gradually changed 
and changed, following him as he was silently 
leaving, until it became that wild and anxious 
look which a woman^s face wears when she sees a 
loved one going in anger, and the lips part and 
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move, and yet are powerless to say, " Come back ! ^' 
This pantomime was of momentary duration, and 
the mandarin Straggles took it all in until her brain 
became quite addled from perplexity of thought, 
and too rapid change of idea. 

"Lewis, ring the bell,^^ Mrs. Kenyerd said at 
laiSt, in a low tone, to conceal her deep emotion. 

The footman so quickly appeared that any one 
might reasonably have imagined that he too had 
been on the alert. 

"Open the door for Captain Templar,'* was 
Mrs. Kenyerd's command. 

" I knew,** said the man to himself, " that the 
Captain had not gone out — but where was he?" 
And did Miss Straggles allow him to depart thus ? 
Assuredly no. 

" Captain Templar,** she cried, with her shrill 
voice, " you*ve dropped your glove somewhere !*' 

" So I have,** was his reply, mechanically open- . 
ing his right hand, in which he had evidently 
carried it loosely as gentlemen do, " but *ti8 of no 
consequence.'* 

Both Lewis and her mistress coloured deeply. 
Miss Straggles lost nothing, the tiniest gnat could 
not have escaped her gauze net. She saw their 
confusion; she seemed, like Argus, to have eyes 
not only all round, but to the very tips of her 
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fingers, as she spread them out in silk gloves half 
an inch too long^ with overhanging fingers like 
awnings for her nails. 

"I knew it was his glove !^' she chuckled to 
herself, proud of her perspicacity, " Dear Heaven^ 
what a wicked world we live in, so full of deceit 
and crooked paths I " 

The door closed on Rus Templar, who had merely 
bowed as he passed out, too proud, or indififerent, 
or disheartened with life, to trouble himself any 
longer with the comedy he had commenced for 
some motive best known to himself ; perhaps, after 
all, it was that he could not quit that house with- 
out again looking on its mistress, and he lost 
sight of all prudence to do so. 

'^A most extraordinary and impertinent intru- 
sion," uttered Mrs. Kenyerd, with seeming in- 
dignation as the door closed behind him, and me- 
chanically it might have seemed, yet the act was 
premeditated — she tore his card into small pieces, 
and flung them into a fancy waste basket beneath 
the table, yet there was something of regret in 
those expressive eyes as they rested on the minute 
fragments. There are names, which even in writing 
or print, we destroy with lingering fingers. 

"Lakelands," said Miss Straggles, musingly, 
" Fve heard something of that place. Now, where 
is it?" 
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Mrs. Kenyerd did not reply; she was musing 
too. The other did not wait for an answer. " I 
will ask Chepstow, Doctor Chepstow, he knows 
everything." 

Next day Miss Straggle^ had a Dorcas. " Oh, 
I fear," she said, " that dear Mrs. Kenyerd from 
very innocence is unguarded. I am sure no men 
would presume to act towards me as they do to 
her! No man would intrude into my presence, 
or on my privacy, as a certain Captain Templar 
did yesterday upon hers ! He evidently had come 
on no ordinary errand, and in no ordinary way. 
Only imagine a man entering by the balcony, having 
evidently been before that in her room. Oh ! my 
dear friends, let us pray for her, and especially that 
we may none of us be led into the like painful 
positions by vanity ! " And, among all sinners in 
her excellent prayers, especial mention was made 
of Mrs. Kenyerd, and then she stitched for a 
couple of hours over clothing for the poor, and 
picked holes, in an indirect way, in her neigh- 
bours' garments. 



CHAPTER IV. 

None but those who delight in riding can tell the 
exquisite resource it is in painful thought to gallop 
away from yourself, if we may use the expression. 
Give your horse the rein, cast your care behind you, 
and 'tis astonishing how soon he will carry you 
away from it. True, when you return over the old 
road, you may pick it up again, but 'tis wonderful 
how lightened the burden has become. 

Rus Templar, when he quitted Mrs. Kenyerd's, 
did not return home ; he had reasons for not doing 
so ; he walked off to his stable, and mounting his 
favourite horse, turned away — not to canter and 
show off either man or beast, in Rotten Row, but 
anywhere, so he could gallop on, on, on, and leave 
his load of thought behind him. For a weary load 
it must have been so to weigh down and cloud over 
his brow. Ever and anon a short convulsive laugh 
burst from him, and then he urged on his horse 
anew. Miles ,and miles he had ridden when a 
sudden thought seized upon his heated brain. He 
would fly England — fly all that pained him, he 
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would. We often decide upon doing things theo- 
retically; practically they are more difficult. 

With this idea uppermost, he drew his horse 
sharply in, in its onward career, and wheeled round 
so suddenly, that it almost fell ; and then recovering 
it, he flew back even more swiftly than he had 
quitted the heart of London, and drew rein only 
when the crowded streets were before him. Not 
westward did he wend his way, but to that lane of 
many sorrows, the one with chancery for its god- 
father. There must have been some powerful idea 
in his mind, or he never would have left that noble 
and over-heated horse to stand in the street, yet he 
did so. Flinging the rein to a man, he merely said, 
" Hold it,'^ and hastily entered some law offices. 

'* Is Mr. Bellfont within ? ^' he asked, entering 
an outer room. 

*' He is engaged, sir,^' was the reply. 

'^ Will he be long? Take my card; say it is of 
consequence that I should see him at once.'' 

The clerks looked from one to another, whispered, 
and then one bolder than the rest said, ^^ Mr. Bell- 
font is engaged on business of the utmost import- 
ance: he has desired no one to disturb him, sir.'' 

The kind of ante-room where Rus Templar 
stood, looking over a sort of counter at the clerks 
enclosed behind it, had two or three doors in it. 
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leading to various offices. One of these, of ground 
glass, just permitted you to distinguish something 
of the persons leaving the solicitor's. A long pas- 
sage led to his private room. As the clerk uttered 
the last words, Rus's quick ear detected a step be- 
hind him, and turning, through the glass-door he 
just saw a woman flit by. He might not have re- 
cognized her, but that every scene of that morning 
was so vividly and painfully impressed upon his 
memory. It was — ^yes, it certainly was Lewis, Mrs. 
Kenyerd's maid ! One step, one Movement, and 
the glass-door was opened, and he in the street. 
But quick as he had been, another had beaten him, 
a ca;b was flying from the door, flying, as beetles do, 
heavily, and with much noise. 

To fling a shilling to the man who held his horse, 
and throw one leg over it, and half mounted, gallop 
after the cab, was the work of a minute; but 
that instant gave the cab a start of him. He 
neared, nearly reached it ; evidently the driver 
was being urged on, for he lashed his horse madly. 
Rus had no occasion to use whip or spur — he was 
on them, when a coal- waggon, with a string of horses, 
came across the road ; he diverged too quickly, and 
down came man and horse. 

Of course there was a crowd — gaping, pulling, 
interfering, swearing too : and when the horse 
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was raised, he was lamed, and the flyipg cab 
nowhere. 

Rtts sent his horse home by a groom at hand, to 
his stable, jumped into a hansom, and drove back 
to Chancery Lane. 

" Captain Templar, I believe t" asked a clerk, in- 
terrogatively. 
. "Yes,'' answered Rus. "Is '' 

"Mr. BeUfont is quite disengaged now, and 
awaits you,'' interrupted the clerk, forestalling the 
other's question. 

Rus Templar entered the solicitor's room. Now 
it is very much the fashion to depict the gentle- 
men of this profession as having roguish, keen, 
and cunning looks. A man may be a villain and 
not look one. A man may become a heartless and 
unscrupulous person from some strong moving cause 
forced upon him. And then the face but slowly 
attains an expression of iniquity^ Lavater might 
read much in the countenance, an indiflFerent ob- 
server would not. 

Mr. BeUfont had an expression of the utmost 
resolution in every feature. The eagle eye, which 
never turned aside, the intellectual forehead, and 
the sternly-compressed lips, spoke of a man to dare 
all for the attainment of a purpose, with the skill, 
too, to well combine his plans. Much, too, there 
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was of lovingness in his face^ he must have been 
a man of warm affections^ no/ passions^ a man to 
set his purpose before him^ and stride over all till 
it should be attained. 

"Ah, Kus!" he exclaimed, familiarly, as the 
other entered, stretching out a hand to welcome 
him,, and smiling blandly, "I am sorry to have 
kept you, my boy, but business you know, busi- 
ness must take the precedence of pleasure. By 
the way, where did you gallop to ? Holland says 
you mounted and rode off as if for a race; '* and he 
laughed. 

^'I followed the woman who left your office, 
Bellfont. ^Twas that pretty Mistress Lewis ! *' and 
he smiled, scornfully. 

^^ Who's Lewis?'' 

" Lewis — ^why her maid — ^you know she was here, 
Bellfont." 

" My dear fellow I " responded the other, shrug- 
ging his shoulders in pity, . '^ I thought all that 
madness past. Why you still see her, and all about 
her, everywhere. What should Mistress Lewis be 
doing here?" 

" Madness ! yes, madness ! " ejaculated Templar, 
thoughtfully. Lewis seemed set aside, or forgotten 
in some higher claim on his thoughts. "All mad-> 
ness, I know, Bellfont. I've seen her again." 
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'^Ay, so you told me, from the club-room 
window/' 

'^Yes, that was yesterday — to-day I have seen 
her nearer — call me mad, all you will ; but I went 
to her house to-day ! '' 

If Bellfont knew it before, his acting was admi- 
rable as he ejaculated in surprise, — 

*^ Indeed ! may I ask with what motive f 

" To see her, man — ^to see her. Great heaven ! 
read your own heart — ^foryou have one — read it, and 
aiiswer why I went. Just to see her — hear the 
tone of her voice again V^ 

^^ Was young Laurence there ? But I presume 
not," he replied, answering his own sarcastic ques- 
tion, *^ or*none other would have been admitted.'^ 

" I thought ^^ continued Rus, '^ that I went there 
to warn her about the scandals wherein she and 
young Laurence are so freely mixed up together, 
but I only went to see her — that was all ! '^ There 
was something. very sad and depressing in the tone 
in which he uttered this admission, 'twas so hope- 
less, like a voice over a grave, which cries '^ Dead ! " 

"Funny," sneered Bellfont, "if Kenyerd had 
surprised you ! I, who seldom laugh, should truly 
do so at that trial for a divorce, and you the defen- 
dant." 

"Bellfont," continued the other, "my mind is 
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made up. I can bear this no longer. I thought 
I could have met her with scorn or indifference. 
Man^ there is nothing but mad^ ay^ mad love in 
my heart for her. Listen^ and fancy what I did 
to-day.^' 

And be related all that had taken place at Mr. 
Kenyerd^s^ not omitting bis strange and incon- 
ceivable return by the window. Speaking of that, 
he said, — 

"I heard the murmur of that voice, to which 
nothing yet ever approached in melody, and had my 
life and hers been the forfeit of the act, I could not 
have gone without looking upon her again. Had 
you seen how calmly she dismissed me ! ^' 

"Some women have two hearts, and become 
mawkish fools,'* fell from the solicitor, " while 
others go without any. Mrs. Kenyerd is in the last 
category, I always told you so.*' 

"Whatever she w, Bellfont, I only remember 
what she wob ; I think only of that young bright 
face as it used to nestle on my heart, so full of love 
for her, and I shall go mad if I stay, to meet her 
daily.'' 

" What do you mean ? " asked Bellfont, hastily, 
fixing his eagle glance on the other's face. 

"To leave England again. Go anywhere, so I 
fly her presence. I called to-day to arrange matters 
with you." 
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• ** Well, now I believe you are mad, Rus ; do you 
forget the terms of old Janson*s will ? You know 
his peculiar ideas about aliens, and you are his 
heir only so long as your season is passed in Lon- 
don, and Lakelands your abode for a certain period 
in the year ? ^' 

" I know all that. I am fully prepared, too, with 
a reply^ I shall give up all ; and if poor, be free 
to live where I please, at home or abroad/' 

" Merciful heavens, that a woman should make 
80 great an idiot of a sensible man!'' exclaimed 
Bellfont, starting up and leaning against the chim- 
ney-piece, as if some very powerful thought was at 
work within him. 

" What difference can it make <o you ? " asked 
Sus, amazed at his emotion. 

" Why this." And Bellfont reseated himself. 
*'I knew your father — ^family — you, from child- 
hood. I followed you step by step through all 
that painful affair ^ 

^' Do not recur to it," interrupted the other 
hastily, passing his hand over his brow. 

'^ Well, then, when old Janson made you his 
heir, and simply because he said you were an honest 
man, one who would honour the legacy, I rejoiced 
for two reasons ; one was, that I had known you 
from a boy, and loved you as my own son ; and se- 
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condly^ that I ktiew it would wound that heartless 
woman in that which is dearest to her, her vanity ; 
for are you not richer by thousands than Kenyerd, 
for whom she sacrificed you, merely because he was 
rich?^^ 

'^ Do you know, Bellfont, I have doubted much 
if she knew Kenyerd then/* 

" Pshaw, man \ she has l^ewitched you. Did 
I not prove to you that they had been ac- 
quainted ? *' 

^' You said you had proofs. Of course I knew you 
would not deceive me. I also knew that they travelled 
from Tours together in the railway.'* Somehow 
it happened that Bellfont's pen dropped just then, 
and he stooped *to pick it up, when he raised his 
head, he said, without replying to the other's ex- 
pressed conviction of his good faith and truthful- 
ness, " And all those fellows in her train now — 
could any woman's conduct be more disgraceful 
than hers ? • And that young Laurence too — does 
she deserve mercy ? " 

This last name seemed to make Rus Templar 
waver in his good thought of the woman, for he had 
seen her tender meeting from the club-room vnndow. 
He was smarting, too, under her cool dismissal of 
the morning. Some spirit, good or evil, blotted out 
from his memory her look when he was so silently 
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departing ; he was not under her influence then, so 
he wavered. Bellfont saw it at a glance. 

*' Come, come/^ he said, " be a proud-hearted 
man, Bus, it sits better upon you than the wailing 
of a puling, love-sick boy; remember her heart- 
iessness to yourself, and if you forgive that, well 
then think how coldly she sacrificed Oabriella's 
position-^ — -'* 

'^ By heavens ! '^ exclaimed Bus, starting up, and 
fire darted from his dark eye, while the whole face 
changed its character, from one of sorrow, to a stem 
resolution, "you do well, Bellfont, to recall that 
poor child to me. I will be myself, and yet wring 
the heart of that cold, worldly woman.'^ 

^' Strike at her vanity, Rus, my boy ; she has 
no heart. Strike at that, and you will conquer/^ 
And the solicitor grasped his hand warmly. " Oh 
those who cheat, defraud the heart of its life-like 
hopes, from cold, mercenary, or selfish motives, de- 
serve no mercy ! '* And he clasped the other's hand 
80 firmly as he spoke, that the fingers tingled as if 
blood would have gushed from them. 

" I am myself,'* murmured Rus. "When I do 
not see her, I suppose I shall at last be steeled, even 
in her presence.'' 

After a few more words on indifferent subjects 
Rus Templar took his leave, and walked home* 
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wards ; not the sad^ thoughtful man we saw entering 
the solicitor's office^ but one as cold and sarcastic 

as he who had jested in the C club the previous 

day^ about Mrs. Kenyerd on the fishing excursion 
on the banks of the Nile. It was thus Bellfont 
liked to see him^ not subdued by womanly tender- 
ness^ but firm and resolute to follow on in chase of 
a woman — and for why ? 

For the gratification of one of our worst passions 
— revenge ! 



CHAPTER V. 

As the last sound of Rus Templar^s footstep struck 
upon the ear, Bellfont rang a bell on his oflSce- 
table. A clerk entered. ^'Holland, I am en- 
gaged until I ring again, bring me no messages, 
do not disturb me.^' The clerk bowed and with- 
drew. 

Bellfont then rose from his chair, and going to 
the door by which the man had passed, with 
noiseless fingers slipped the bolt, and closed a large 
door to deaden all sound, he then as quietly cross- 
ing his oflSce undid one which had closed another 
apparent entrance to the room. It opened — no, it 
was not an entrance, but simply a small closet. Out 
of this rushed a young girl, who stood with wild 
looks, and parted, but silent lips in the centre of 
the ofiSce, as if some great emotion had made her 
speechless, and that the words, when they came, 
would burst forth like dammed-up waters. 

Bellfont saw this at a glance, and, putting a 
finger on his lip, he pointed to the next room, 
and whispered, " Hush ! ^* 
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She was a girl of peculiar beauty — pale — not 
rose-tinted like Mrs. Kenyerd, but perfectly white, 
like marble; thick, heavy hair, as black as night, 
clustered over the dark, strongly-marked brows, 
it was thrown back in a mass a V Imperatrice, but 
not as if appearance or fashion had been con- 
sulted, simply because the working brain could not 
have borne the weight on the forehead, for those 
large, full, dark grey eyes, with long black fringes, 
spoke of so much wild passion and excitement in 
the frame of that young girl. She was unquestion- 
ably handsome, but she startled you. She might 
be loved with passion, never with its purer sister 
■ — attachment. 

^'Now, Gabriclla," whispered that man, 
you convinced ? ^^ 

The one addressed pressed her hand to her 
bosomj and a look of agony crossed ^ brow. 

" Cast the thought from v^ ^^^irl^ <>r *t 
will suffocate you,^^ he co ^^^^h*- 

and Icadmg her toj|^ 
your fate would ^ 
and ever will 
heart, if yi 

the hai 
as if 
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physically crushing her fingers, "Who would not 
have believed him?'' 

" You are not the first deceived/' fell from Bell- 
font's lips as he watched every muscle in that girl's 
working features. 

'^ Surrounding me with everything my eye had 
looked the wish for, before my lip ever asked it — 
watching for every unexpressed desire, in the ex- 
pression of my features, caressing with his glance 
the very shadow which followed me — and yet to de- 
ceive me so bitterly, to love her still, though he 
so often assured me to the contrary." 

"But you knew he loved her. / told you he 
always would do so." 

"But I," answered the girl, '^knew his high 
principles, and when she became the wife of an- 
other I. thought his strong mind would reject 
his love, as sinful. I do not love him as you think 
I do," she continued after a pause, in a voice trem- 
bling and subdued by repressed tears. " I could 
not love him, you know I could not, but he can 
have no respect for me to deceive me so much. 
I thought his spirit too high to love one who acted 
towards him as she did. I do not love him, in- 
deed I do not, but I would not live on the charity 
of a man who has no aflfection for me — what am I 
to him now ? " 
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Bellfont laughed; a strange^ low meaning laugh, 
and then said musingly — 

^^ What a strange thing law is ! How it makes 
and unmakes^ binds and looses. What a curious 
things too^ it is^ how beneath its changes^ the tides 
of our hearts rise and swell like a moon-influ- 
enced ocean. I verily believe if the decalogue 
said, ' A man may marry his grandmother/ many 
a woman would call the being who bore her^ her 
daughter I ^^ 

Gabriella did not seem to be attending to what 
he said^ for^ rising suddenly^ she walked towards 
the door as if about to depart. Bellfont hastily 
followed, and, seizing her arm — 

" Where are you going ? ^^ he asked. 

"Home; why should I remain here? Why did 
you send for me ? Was it to inflict pain ? Better 
have left me in ignorance.^^ 

" Did I know he was coming, Gabriella? be just/' 
and Bellfont approached her in a soothing manner. 
^^ Would I pain you ? Would I not spare you all 
that could afflict you, if you would let me do so f '' 

"Why did you send for me ? '' she again asked. 

" Not to hear what you have heard,*' he replied, 
possessing himself of one of the girFs hands, and 
gently drawing her to a seat, and with his eyes 
fixed upon her as if to magnetize every movement, 
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be slid into one beside her^ and pressed her hand 
in both his own. Gabriella seemed so lost in 
thought^ that she saw and felt nothing. 

" Gabriella/' he said tenderly, " I have known 
you now these four years. Perhaps it may seem 
to you presumption my speaking of my affection, 
but it has something to hallow it, to mark it 
from that which men of my years, too often feel for 
girls in their bloom of youth, like yourself. Are 
you listening to me, Gabriella V he asked, pausing 
in what he was saying, for the girl's eyes were wan- 
dering round the ceiling, as the head leant back, and 
her gaze was fixed on high. 

" Yes,'' she mechanically uttered, as her eye for 
a moment rested on his face, and then looked away 
again. 

" Well," he hurriedly said, not to lose the chance 
of being listened to, now he had for an instant 
attracted her attention, " I loved you from the first, 
as a poor orphan child, half pity, it was Gabriella. 
You were so young then ; but as you expanded into 
Bweet young womanhood, if the pity remained, it 
was just enough to make affection the warmer and 
deeper. I dared not quite feel pity, for I felt the 
man you could love would be deservedly the proud- 
est upon earth." 

^' Who was that woman who came here to-day ? " 
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she asked; interrupting his avowal, half it would 
almost seem, with a childish thoughtlessness, and 
half from having some all-engrossing idea at heart, 
which banished the perception of other things. 
"There was a tone in that voice which I had a 
memory of, the few words I heard ; and why did 
you conceal me in that closet when she came ? '^ 

"You would not have liked any one to meet 
you here, who might some day have recognized 
you, would you ?" he replied, without any apparent 
annoyance, humouring her almost rude interruption. 

" Then she knew me V* Gabriella quickly asked, 
fixing those deep piercing eyes upon his face; "and 
that is why you whispered so low that I could not 
hear a word after the few first ones/' 

" Don't I tell you,'' he impatiently said, " that she 
was a stranger to you, her business was of a very 
delicate nature, and I conscientiously could not 
allow you to hear it." 

" Well, perhaps so ; but the tone struck a harsh 
chord connected with the past." 

" 'Tis of that past I would speak to you," he 
quickly said, hoping to attract Jier attention, " not 
in anything to pain, but simply to make you under- 
stand why I, a man so much your senior, ask you 
this day, Gabriella, will you give me the dearest 
right a man can possess, the right to call you my 
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own ; to love, protect, and cherish the poor orphan 
girl, whom I knew a child V 

. A sigh, more like a groan of relief, burst from 
that man^s bosom as he uttered the last words, and 
the look in his eye was more of anxiety than of 
love. 

" I do not understand you,'' she answered, look- 
ing bewildered in his face. " I have protection now, 
and if that fail me — well, then I can defend myself.^' 
And all softness passed from her face, leaving it 
cold, harsh, and stony in expression. 

" And affection, Gabriella. Are you certain of 
ever possessing that V 

Something of a shudder passed over her frame, 
but she made no reply. 

"Our interests are the same,'' he whispered; 
" there is one you hate." 

Gabriella quickly turned her searching glance on 
his face. 

'^ And so do I," he added. 

'' I," cried the girl hurriedly, as if to cast from 
her the imputation of something she durst not avow, 
*^ I do not hate ; I despise her. I would wean him 
from this love, nothing more ; it degrades him to 
remember her still." 

*^ She does hate her," thought the man of keen 
insight into the workings of the human heart, " it 
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needed not a name to point to the sore place in her 
bosom, only win her^ and my cause is strengthened 
by more than half. And this girl loves Bus^ too^ 
though unacknowledged to herself even. Win her, 
and all is won. Oh, law I law ! law of man and 
law of nature, how strong ye are united. Gabriella," 
he said aloud with firm resolution, '^ do not seek to 
evade a right apprehension of all I have said. I 
love you. Be my wife. I am rich. A home of 
love shall be yours. Every wish shall be my law, 
proud to call you mine. Your high spirit will no 
more suffer degradation in owing all to mere 
charity.^' 

*^ Oh, heavens ! " cried the girl, starting up, and 
pressing her brow. " Charity — you have said the 
word — and from him ! ^' 

^^ Ay, him. What right have you now to accept 
it? Free of one another, he will some day, of 
course, if from no other feeling, from revenge 
towards her, bring home a wife ; where will you be 
then?'' 

Her lips quivered with the emotion of her frame 
as he uttered these words. " Let me go,'* she whis- 
pered, rising suddenly — "Go, I would not wrong 
him by a suspicion, till I prove him better. I will 
prove him. I can but sink into obscurity, none 
would miss me." 
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*^ One would rejoice/' and he laughed. "An 
eye-sore out of the way, when she dashes forward 
in her car of triumph/' 

" You try me deeply/' she uttered, fixing her 
earnest gaze on his face. 

" No, I only love, and would win you, Gabriella." 

"Let me go now, let me go; you shall hear 
from, or see me." 

"Stay," he said impressively, grasping her hand; 
"remember how long I have known and loved 
you; remember me more as a protection oflFered, 
than as a lover, and let no maiden fear withhold 
you. Come, or write and say but one word, ' yes,' 
and it will be a new era of a new life of happiness 
to both, if ever man accomplished what he willed 
to do." 

The girl wrung his hand; for a moment a look 
of almost tenderness softened her eyes as they 
rested upon him. She felt so lonely, and she p%- 
sessed no good guiding friend in the strong and 
wrongly-biassed passions of her heart. 

The door closed on her, and Bellfont was him- 
self and alone. 

"Now, Eva," he said, while a look of deep 
emotion softened his face, "I think you will be 
avenged, my child. And those who sullied your 
pure fai^e will trail their mud-laden garments 
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before a mocking world. Gabriella is mine — that 
is a great step ; the girl is won. Poor silly child^ 
as if I do not read her hearty and its love for Rus. 
The spirit of revenge is born of love only. Oh ! 
human laws, how ye do indeed act upon the hearty 
when wrong becomes right, as by magic.'' 

Some thought beyond the casual observer's eye 
was working upon this man's mind; some point 
of that intricate thing law, seemed in his idea the 
guiding star of Gabriella's conduct. 

Bellfont tinkled his bell, after having gently 
opened the baize door, and slipped back the bolt. 

Holland appeared. 

"There is a man," he said, ''in the waiting- 
room ; he has been there this hour ; he says he 
must see you ; he would tell his business to no one 
else." 

''A man," asked Bellfont, "or a gentleman? 
Where do you base your judgment, on his cloth- 
ing? Many a gentleman comes here ill-clad; 
many a dishonest, ill-bred fellow, in fine cloth and 
jewels." 

" There is no mistake in this one, sir," answered 
Holland. ''He is ill-clad, vulgar, and overbear- 
ing, and yet it would appear, from our brief 
conversation, not uneducated, and, by his accent, 
Irish." 
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'^ A bad coinage^ Holland/' fell from Bellfont, as 
he arranged some papers on his table^ and seem- 
ingly full of thought; "a very bad coinage. An 
educated, yet low-bred and vulgar Irishman, full of 
bombast and off-handed presumption, I know no- 
thing more unpleasant ta have dealings with — ^but 
— show him in. Stay, did you ask his name?'' 

'^ He said you did not know him, and would give 
none." 

" I am not an emperor or a king," Bellfont re- 
sponded, smiling, '^ so need fear no assassin ; show 
him in." 

A moment afterwards, through the public office, 
Holland ushered in the visitor. It needed not a 
word to an experienced person to dub the new 
comer as an Irishman, one of that peculiar class, 
shabby genteel : more than of middle height, thick- 
set, with large, black whiskers, and black, un- 
combed hair, thick and inky-looking, rather small, 
keen dark eyes, yet lighter than the hair, which 
gave a sinister look to the face ; a coarse, sensual 
mouth, peculiar to the lower order of his country- 
men, generally speaking; and through the huge 
whiskers rose up red, rounded cheeks, like a 
peony from among its green leaves. He was what 
a vulgar woman would caU a handsome man, — a 
vividly-coloured second-rate inn portrait, black 
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and red) and every other tint standing each un- 
blended and apart from its companions; soiled 
linen^ shabby and unbrushed clothes^ and a hat^ 
stuck on one side> completed the man. As he 
entered^ he nodded familiarly to the solicitor^ and 
taking off his hat with one hand^ ran the thick- 
set, unclean fingers of the other, through his 
hair, then turning round silently, fixed his eyes 
on Holland with that peculiarly expressive look, 
which says, "Go about your business,'^ until the 
clerk, on a sign from his master, left the office, 
and closed the door after him. The stranger then 
turned his gaze on Bellfont, and said, — 

"Howd>do, sir?'' 

Bellfont, who was a gentleman, bowed quietly; 
and his keen glance in an instant took in all we 
have been some minutes in describing. 

" As you and I have some little to talk about," 
continued the visitor, advancing, "I will take a 
seat, with your leave.'' And he dropped into one, 
and then and there seemed to swell himself out, 
like the fabled frog, with the importance of his 
mission, whatever it might be. 

Bellfont merely bowed again, and waved his 
hand towards a seat. He looked a queer cus- 
tomer, but he might prove an excellent client, only 
Bellfont, who was a scrupulously neat and cleanly 
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man, wished, if only for the period they had to be 
together, that the other were more addicted, than 
seemed the case by the example shown, to the use 
of clean linen ; or else, that he would have left his 
wristbands where they had crept to, half way up 
his arm, instead of dragging them down to view, 
below his threadbare cuffs. 

But the stranget did not seem of the same 
opinion. Having performed the above portion of 
his toilette, he unbuttoned the coat which had 
been closed, and flinging it back almost to the 
arm-holes, displayed a linen front to match the 
wristbands perfectly, and then having arranged all 
to his satisfaction, he began, — 

"Well, sir, I suppose you don^t know me?'^ 
" Perhaps,^^ answered Bellfont, stiffly, yet politely, 
'* you will favour me with your name, in order that 
thus far we may meet on equal terms. I believe 
you know mine? It was not a solicitor sought 
hap-hazard you came to see, but you inquired for 
me by name, I believe V 

'^ Quite correct, Mr. Bellfont,^' replied the strange 

visitor, " 'twas you, not a solicitor, I sought.^' 

"May I inquire your name and business V 

The man wheeled round on his seat, and looking 

at the door by which he had entered, rose, slipped 

the bolt, and closing the baize one, returned, and 
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dropping into his chair^ again faced the astonished 
solicitor. 

But over cautious about the one entrance, with a 
want of shrewdness not very usual in his country- 
men when engaged on errands of difficulty, danger, 
or mystery, he never looked round the apartment, 
and the private door remained unnoticed. 



CHAPTER VI. 

"As to my name/* he replied at last, but in a 
lowered tone, "you won^t know me when I tell 
it '' 

" I may, if a real one,*' interrupted the other, 
with emphasis. 

A deeper red certainly coloured the stranger's 
dark swarthy cheek, and a shrewd smile for an 
instant, as if uncontrollable, shot over his lip, like 
lightning athwart a sky, and was gone so quickly, 
that you were uncertain whether it had been there. 

"Why should I give you a false one ?*' he asked, 
'* I come on confidential business " 

" And that business V 

"You once knew a man named Janson, I be- 
lieve?*' 

It was now Bellfonfs turn to start and change 
colour, the question was so abrupt. 

"I did" he answered, after a moment, with 
forced calmness; "for, of course, you know he's 
dead?" 

"Yes — he died — let me see," and the visitor 
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consulted a note book^ worthy his attire^ wristbands 
and shirt-front, which he took from the breast- 
pocket of his coat. '^He died/' he continued, 
''the 2nd of July, 1858/' 

" You seem perfectly well informed, sir,'' and the 
irony in the tone showed that Bellfont was dis- 
pleased about something. ''But,J' he hurriedly 
added, " before we proceed further, may I ask the 
favour of your name? We do not generally like 
entering upon delicate or intricate subjects with 
strangers." 

Again the same shrewd smile flitted across the 
other's lip, expressive to a degree, even in its 
coarseness. 

*'I was not aware," he answered, ''that the mere 
death of a man of seventy was so very intricate or 
delicate a subject that it would require cautious 
handling." And then, without seeming to notice 
the evident annoyance on the solicitor's face, who 
felt he had quite^ if not more than his match, he 
answered, looking carelessly down at his note-book, 
" My name is Daniel Nolan. Of course, you detect 
the land of my birth in my tongue ? Did you ever 
hear that name?" 

" Never — that is, not in any way to make it a 
light or a stain on my memory." 

"I thought not " 
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' "And yet/' continued Bellfont in a thoughtful 
tone, " I fancied every name or person in any way 
connected with Mr. Janson was known to me/' 

"Perhaps not. Did you ever hear of Foster 
Marra?'' 

" Marra ! " exclaimed the listener with a start of 
amazement. "Marra! I know that name well; 
but Foster — Foster — ^why, he died a mere child — 
not ten years of age.'' 

" Did he ! " and the strange visitor laughed in 
scorn of the other's less extensive knowledge. 
" Did he indeed ! Foster Marra lives, and I want 
to find him. I've come to London for that 
purpose ^" 

"Foster Marra lives!" ejaculated Bellfont, like 
one waking out of some strange dream. " Then 
who are you to be interested in any way in one of 
theMarras?" 

"I tell you, I am Daniel Nolan. Are there 
more Marras than Foster ? I thought he had been 
an only child ? " 

Did any of our readers ever see that most gra- 
phically-portrayed scene in Robert Macaire where 
the two chevaliers d'indmtrie sit down to a game 
of icarUy and the look of each, at the oft-repeated 
sentence, " I mark the king ?" If they have, it will 
alone perfectly impart to their ideas the long and 

VOL. I. E 
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silent glance which passed between Bellfont and 
Daniel Nolan. In that look each admitted himself 
a rogae^ bent upon fraud towards his neighbour. 
Bellfont was beaten^ for he had a heart and strong 
affections. One sense destroys or weakens the others. 
Daniel Nolan possessed nothing but selfish cun- 
nings and won the day. Bellfont^s shrewdness 
shivered as glass before it. 

"There were several children^ I beheve/' the 
solicitor carelessly answered, in reply to Nolan's 
last query, "but I knew little of them. I was once 
consulted about the mother — some question of 
separation &om her second husband, who was a 
great ruffian, so I was told, but I have not heard of 
them for years " 

" Don't know anything more about them,'' said 
Nolan ; and the strange smile again came, meteor- 
like, over his lip. " I only have an interest in a 
boy — boy he was— a young fellow now he must be 
of nineteen, named Foster Marra." 

"And what connection is there between him and 
old Janson's name ? You spoke of them as if there 
existed a link." 

" Even so." And the man looked carefully be- 
hind him at the baize-covered door, and lowered 
his voice. " Simply this, that Foster Marra is Jan- 
son's legitimate heir." 
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'^ 'Tis false ! '^ exclaimed Sellfont starting up, 
pale as ashes, and confronting the other. '^ How 
can that be ? through what channel ? I was Jan- 
son^s solicitor for years; do you think he would 
not have told me ? How could it be ? '' 

'^ Simply enough. Foster Marra isj or was, his 
nephew." 

'^ThenMrs. Kelly ^' Bellfont stopped suddenly. 

Nolan burst into a coarse, triumphant laugh. 
" Erin go bragh (Ireland for ever) ! " he shouted. 
" Solicitor, you're beaten — ^you've betrayed yourself. 
I thought you knew none of the Marras? Yes, 
Mrs. Kelly was Janson^s own sister, but she offended 
him, and they did not meet for years; he never 
named her, I daresay, and he thought Foster 
dead — so did all until lately — ^but I discovered the 
existence of the boy, but there have lost the clue. 
I have been in town for months, trying to search it 
out; and now, failings have come to you. You see 
I am candid." 

'* But why to me ? " asked Bellfont, who had 
resumed his seat. 

'^ Because you were old Janson's solicitor^ his 
confidential friend. You knew some of the Marras, 
and '' 

" But," interrupted the other hastily, " may I 
ask why yot« are so interested in this affair 7 " 

E 2 
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** Oh^ that's easily answered I '^ And he laughed. 
'' I am a poor man. Davy Kelly was my most in- 
timate friend. I donH imagine^ had he livedo that 
he would have shared his information and chances 
with me ; but when he was dyings why I suppose he 
thought it no use taking his secret where good in- 
tentions serve as paving-stones ; so he told me all, 
giving me leave to make what use I might of it.'' 

'* You say truly/' exclaimed Bellfont, striking his 
clenched hand energetically on his office table, 
" that Kelly has gone to that spot paved with good 
intentions ; if ever man went there, he has gone." 

'* Perhaps not, perhaps not/' fell coolly from 
Nolan, as he conceitedly twitched at his soiled 
wristbands. " There are worse in the world than 
Kelly was. Depend upon this, Mr. Solicitor, that 
there never would have been a Devil, if the angels 
had not turned their backs upon him when he made 
a first false step. A man may stumble— -lend him a 
hand, and up he springs ; kick him, and down he 
goes ; down, down, down, as Satan fell, the lower, 
for having been so high up." 

^' Well, can you defend his conduct to hip wife's 
daughter ? " 

<' I see you know all ; " and a grim, dusky-red 
glare came over Nolan's face. " Look you. Master 
Solicitor, I have done many a wrong thing, perhaps. 
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but hang me if t would not rather be a law-breaker 
sometimes^ than a law-maker I And it strikes me 
that some of them will look queer at the last^ if a 
poor wretch who stole a sheep, maybe^ to keep him- 
self and his babes from starvation^ stands up livid 
and swollen, with a halter round his neck, and con- 
demns them as his murderers before the judgment- 
seat. The laws once made that offence, a hanging 
one. A man does wrong; well, who suffers but 
himself? — ^perhaps one besides. A man makes a 
new law, and it ferments all sorts of feuds. Here 
we have a happy couple living together, and her 
sister is as his own. The law asks, might that man 
not marry her ? And suddenly he finds that she is* 
fair to look upon, and, perhaps, his wife faded. And 
the girl who loved him as a brother, learns to blush 
when their eyes meet. You will possibly argue 
like others, that the man who would so think of his 
sister-in-law, could have no purely moral feeling 
towards any friend of his wife's. I deny it ; a mere 
acquaintance comes and goes as one : a wife's sister 
is in your home as one privileged to be there, in the 
greatest familiarity of intercourse, as with a brother. 
, Now, tell me, do you think there was more harm in 
Kelly trying to marry his deceased wife's daughter, 
than a man wedding his wife's sister ? " 
" Well, 'tis a point of law in both cases." 
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" Law — ^law — ^law ! '' exclaimed Nolan in an ex- 
cited tone. '^ There you are^ hammer and anvil at 
it; fashion it somehow out of your furnace^ you 
lawyers/* 

'' But Adeline was a mere child compared with 
him/^ Bellfont said, deprecatingly. He saw that it 
was safe to play his cards above board to a cer- 
tain extent with the other. 

'* A child, a child ! " exclaimed Nolan. " Better 
have been an honest man^s wife — she would have 
softened down many faults, and have kept the family 
together after her mother^s death — ^than have gone 
off as she did, with that Captain Templar, who 
forsook the poor girl, and left her to die in misery 
abroad/' 

It was now Bellfont's turn to look down and bite 
his lip to suppress a smile. 

'^ And,'' continued the other in the same excited 
tone, " I swore to Kelly that I would follow up the 
vengeance he had vowed against that man, and I 
will ! and that is why, more than for money's sake, 
I am seeking out Foster Marra, to oust that asurper 
from the inheritance." 

There was a pause, and taking advantage of it, 
Bellfont rose from his seat, carelessly lifting a scrap 
of paper from the table before him, he merely 
said,— 
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'' Excuse me, bat 'tis an order for a writ, 
which I must at once give my clerk/' He opened 
the baize and other door, and calling Holland, said 
aloud, — 

'^ This writ must be taken out to-night ; see to 
it. Give it to Sutton at once/* 

Nohin did not notice the look which accompanied 
this order; neither had he seen Bellfont with one 
hand adroitly scribble something on a piece of 
paper, while he himself was seeking the date of 
Janson's death in his pocket-book. 

Unsuspected, Bellfont closed the doors, and re- 
seated himself. 

Nolan's breast heaved as he uttered the last 
words recorded, like that of some over-driven and 
infuriated ox ; and through Bellfont's mind many 
thoughts were toiling, scheme upon scheme, a per- 
fect maze as to the right path of egress. 

We have said that Nolan's back was turned to 
the private door, which led, our readers will recol- 
lect, down a long, passage to the street, passing the 
public waiting-room door. 

At this juncture of silent thought on the part of 
both, the door noiselessly opened^ though rapidly 
accomplished, and a girl stood there, very pale and 
faint she looked, yet resolute. 

Nolan had his gaze intently fixed on the ground. 
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Bellfont saw her^ however^ but he was speechless 
for an instant ; then he sprang forward to screen 
her from the other^s sight. 

" I only came, Mr. Bellfont/' she uttered from 
between her white lips, " to say * Yes,' '' and, with 
the word, she turned to go, before he had reached 
her side. 

At the tone of a woman's voice, Nolan turned 
round on his chair and faced the girl. A piercing 
shriek burst from her, as the mist cleared from 
before her vision. 

^' David Kelly I " she exclaimed. 

"Gabriella, by I'' ejaculated the man who 

called himself Nolan, as he bounded towards her. 
But the girl did not await his coming ; for, as the 
accusing name fell from her lips, she turned, and, 
before either of them could arrest \tx footsteps, 
fled down that passage like some poor dove pur- 
sued by a hawk. 

^^ No I'^ cried Bellfont, placing his back to the 
door, and facing the man of double his size and 
strength, ^^ you do not follow that girl. So 
David Kelly lives, and is here!" and his intense 
gaze was fixed upon the other. 

"Well, and if I am Kelly," answered he, re- 
turning to his seat, " now we can better understand 
one another. Let the girl go ; we shall meet 
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again^ and find Foster too; I know the nest is 
somewhere; Pll find it. Nowj Mr. Solicitor^ let us 
talk/' 

No one had ventured to enter that office^ even 
though the girPs piercing shriek was heard. The 
clerks looked amazed^ whispered awhile^ and then 
scratched away at their parchment again. BeUfont's 
orders were peremptory — ^not to be disturbed, unless 
he rang. 

It was more than two hours later when Kelly 
left that ofl&ce by the private door, arid then it was 
with a grasp of the hand with Bellfont, which 
seemed like a coarse seal on some hard contract. 
The latter looked at his almost crushed fingers when 
the strange client had gone — they were soiled. * 

"Dirty work," he said, as he turned down an 
office lavabo and washed them; "dirty work, to 
which retributive justice forces one.'' 

He would not call it revenge. It will prove how 
deeply some other thought lay embedded in Bell- 
font's heart, when the " yes" uttered by a girl like 
Gabriella, and which promised so much, made no 
deeper impression than it had done, od the solici- 
tor's mind. 

We must now just step back a few moments, and 

follow Gabriella when she left Bellfont's office the 

first time that morning. 

E 3 
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A street cab awaited her^ into which she sprang^ 
desiring the man to drive her to the top of Oros- 
venor Place. There she descended^ and; discharg- 
ing her vehicle^ with hasty steps reached one of the 
mansions about midway down. Here she knocked 
and entered as one at home^ and home it had been 
to her until that hour^ and the thought that such 
it could never more be^ made her footstep falter as 
she ascended the staircase. She had inquired^ on 
entering; whether Captain Templar was within. 
The reply was in the negative. 

There was something very painful to behold in . 
the calm an^ deliberate strides of that young girl, 
for many a weary moment^ hours they seemed to 
shtTy and yet there was not one step more swift 
than another^ not one more lengthy^ as she paced 
up and down that drawing-room. Everything 
seemed marked out; ruled; and resolute in her mind 
and acts. True, she untied her bonnet; and; push- 
ing it back with both those small; white, child-like 
hands; she removed all pressure from her clustering 
hair on the heated brow. Back; back she thrust 
it; and yet the same sloW; measured walk con- 
tinued. At every turn she looked at the clock on 
the console; and then moved on again, with her 
eyes fixed upon the carpet. 

A carriage stopped at last before the door. 
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The slow footstep ceased^ and she sprang to the 
window. Oh, then the statue was warmed! the 
Promethean spark had fallen upon it. The eheek 
tinted a moment, and then grew paler than before ; 
the flashing eye and dilating nostril alone spoke 
her deep emotion. Rus Templar entered. How 
weary he looked, so fagged and hopeless, as if no- 
thing on earth could bring light to his eye, or 
elasticity to his step. Yet see ! His eyp fell upon 
Grabriella, and the pulse quickened. She stood 
motionless in the centre of that room: when he per- 
ceived her, a soft and gladdened smile lit up his 
handsome face as he advanced to meet her. 

'^Ah, GabriellaP' he exclaimed, ''I see there is 
a just cloud on your brow, love, I come late, for- 
give me. I have kept you waiting, but I have 
been much occupied — ^much /' and he struggled with 
an up-rising sigh as he attempted to take her 
hand, but sternly and coldly she drew it away, and 
stepped back. 

'' Come, Gabriella, love,'' he said, again advancing 
with a smile, "yow would not grieve me if you 
only knew all I have of pain to contend with.'' 

"And I, then f " exclaimed she, impetuously, all 
calmness gone, and indignation mastering her. ^^ I 
who know all I Do you think it a small matter. 
Templar, to be deceived as I have been by you ? 
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Why have I remained with you? At your own 
earnest supplication. Why have I so implicitly 
trusted you, when you said I was your only conso- 
lation 7 Because I believed you incapable of false- 
hood, or aught that was mean or base. 

The excited girl paused, panting for breath, with 
both hands pressed to her throbbing bosom. 

Bus Templar stood aghast, and at first perfectly 
speechless. 

" Gabriella ! " fell from him at length. , 

''Yes,'' she resumed after a while. ''Falsehood 
and deceit. You said you hated her, would never 
seek her ; that if you met, it should be as stran- 
gers, and to-day you have been even to her house — 
mad fool! Poor mad fool I and but to gaze once 
again on the creature who so wronged you.'' 

"Who told you this, Grabriella?" he calmly 
asked. 

" Your own lips ; I heard you say it." 

" You heard me say it ? " he echoed. 

" I heard you say it I and not like yourself — not 
like the proud, noble creature you once were, or 
seemed — but like some love-sick boy, or a child who 
has lost a toy." 

"Gabriella, you must be mad to speak to me 
thus ! " and a frown, almost the first she had ever 
called up on that brow, darkened it. 
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*^ Ay, frown," she continued, " frown upon me. 
What am I but your dependent ? I never felt that 
until now. I thought your affection hallowed every 
gift, but when you love me no more, my dependence 
chokes me," and the girl burst open the brooch 
which confined her shawl, as if really suffocating. 

"DonH be a silly child," he gently said, chasing 
the cloud from his brow by a soft and almost wo- 
manly smile, as a mother might strive to coax a 
refractory child. ^' Gabriella, you know I love you \ 
you well know how dear you are to me — doubly so 
now. Do not pain me : I am unhappy, Gabriella — 
do not!" 

'^ Unhappy ! — then 'tis about her ; and if my 
affection cannot suffice to wean you from the base- 
ness and guilt of still loving her, I will go. Then 
you will have no one to be untruthful to : you may 
love her in peace." 

Rus Templar merely smiled, and raised his 
shoulders, not in contempt, but in pity. The im- 
petuous girl mistook the movement, and the lip 
blanched and quivered painfully. 

''Yes," she uttered, with suppressed emotion, 
'' scorn me, do ! Poor I was, and am, but rich in 
good feeling towards you: a beggar I was when 
you met me — to beggary I can return. I would 
rather sit on a door-step the coldest wintry day 
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that ever broke, and, shivering and starving, feel 
warmer at heart, than beneath the roof of a 
man who only gives me that shelter from mere 
charity!^' 

''Hush I hash I hush! for heaven^s sake I ^' he 
cried, going hastily to the door and' looking out. 
" Do not let others listen to such madness 1 Go to 
your room, Gabriella — ^go to your room ; you will 
be calmer presently, and then your good sense will 
direct you, your warm heart upbraid you for the 
pain you have inflicted/' 

Taking her gently by the hand as he would lead 
a child, he quitted the room, and only left her at 
the door of her own apartment. He felt the hand 
he held tremble, and as he withdrew his own with 
a kindly pressure, one heavy, sullen tear fell on 
it. He would not seem to notice it, but gently 
pushing her in, closed the door. As he did so, a 
loud, wailing cry reached his ear. He paused — 
hesitated. How much might have been averted 
had he entered ! "lis surely a pity ever to leave 
a heart, however, faulty, to battle alone with its 
sorrow. 

'' ITl leave her a while,'* he thought. " Gabriella 
has an impetuous temper, which needs a little 
wholesome correction.*' 

He did not reflect how bitter is the self-abase^ 
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ment of a proud heart, which thinks itself de- 
spised, and broods over its obligations and wrongs, 
fancied or real. 

Bus Templar put on his hat and strolled off 
somewhere, to avoid a scene. 

In half an hour Gabriella had entered Bellfont^s 
office, and uttered the " Yes,^* which said so much ; 
and then in terror, beUeving that all were leagued 
against her, and horror-stricken at seeing David 
Kelly, she fled — whither? 



CHAPTER VII. 

" ^ Blessed are they who die young/ Oh, how true ! 
for even I have lived too long. Yet the world calls 
me a mere child. He, too, called me one — a child ! 
— ^his plaything, his slave, his beggar I^^ and the 
silvery voice laughed, as if a chord were snapped, 
and jarred. " How the waters ripple and murmur, 
as they end their fluttering course on the bank I 
How quiet they look ! — ^how they seem to invite to 
peace and repose in their embrace I" 

And the young girl who leant over the parapet 
of the bridge near Kensington Gardens, reached 
half her body across to peer into the waters be- 
neath. It was nearly nine o^clock, and a complete 
stillness reigned around. The park, so noisy an 
hour before, with all the bathers on the banks of 
those now placid waters, was tranquil as an infant 
sleeping after a romping play, and nothing was 
heard but the voice of the young girl, and the 
ripple of the stream. 

'^ ^Blessed are they who die young,^ '^ she ejacu- 
lated again, as if the phrase had some strong link 
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attaching it to her mind. ''What is my age? 
Eighteen. But eighteen I and yet^ what years of 
misery have I known ! — not one of joy — ^not one I 
Oh ! that man, that dreadful man to-day, risen, as 
it were, from the grave before me ; .as if the living 
were not enough to drive me to desperation V* 

She looked wildly around her, and made an effort 
to mount on the parapet. But she paused : a foot- 
step resounded on the crisp gravel, at a distance 
though, and a voice was whistling a favourite air. 
Gabriella paused ; to seek death now would only be 
to court notoriety; she was within reach of an arm 
which could stay her. 

Let us take a genealogical view of suicide. 
Suicide is bom of a morbid feeling which creeps 
over the senses. Some call it madness ; some give 
it a more romantic origin — they say it is the off- 
spring of a broken heart, of much sorrow. Reader, 
it is often the child of inanition and hunger; not 
that hunger which craves for food, but the positive 
want of sustaining nourishment which the heart 
is too sad to grant to nature, yet which nature 
demands. 

Gabriella had scarcely tasted food that day ; she 
had rushed off madly from home to take refuge in 
Kensington Gardens. There she wandered for 
hours until faint and weary. With the canopy of 
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night closing over her, that morbid feeling arose 
which only sees death as a quiet rest from all aching 
care — as peace 1 So it may be for a while — ^*tis a 
mystery. The solution to a suicide may be very 
fearful. 

As the step advanced Oabriella tried to fly, but 
she seemed nailed to the spot. The fact was she 
could not perfectly distinguish which way the foot- 
steps were advancing. She might fly into the 
man's arms, whoever he was ; for the high railing 
of Kensington Gardens was behind her; she could 
but fly right, left, or take the fatal spring she had 
premeditated. So she stood still, looking down 
into the waters. 

Man is man, and ever will be, let who may 
preach and pray. Man must be man whenever a 
woman is in view, and so it wUl be until the last 
one stands alone, and assuredly he will turn 
idolator, create an image and worship it, and that 
idol will be woman. On came the light-footed 
stranger, and the elastic step spoke of youth, and 
the whistle, of one not sad. 

He saw a form before him. If there was a moon, 
it had not risen ; but the dusk was of that softened 
grey which looks so well lit up by the gentle stars* 
All was harmony. If there were nightingales in 
Kensington Gardens, how they would have done 
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homage in sweet tones to such a scene and such an 
eve. There were not, so the stranger broke the 
silence around* 

At first he was passing quickly by, just glancing 
at the slight figure which leant on the parapet, and 
seemed anxious to avoid his gaze. He thought she 
was one of those poor wretches for whom none on 
earth care, and yet who have their place marked 
above, to meet and accuse some one, face to face, 
before Heaven. But, no; she was too still and 
silent for one of these. A tryst, perhaps ; if so, 
she was probably pretty — ^he would hke to see. 
Man is man. 

''You are out late, alone,^' he said, stopping. 
" Are you not afraid to cross the park ? Shall I see 
you safe ? " 

The girFs head turned away, and she made 
no reply. 

, " I do not mean to insult you. Why are you 
here alone f He drew nearer, so near that he 
heard the panting breath. She was frightened, but 
too bewildered to form a correct judgment of what 
she had better do. 

She was rather tall, slight, and graceful. She 
had fled without dreaming of gloving her hands, 
and now, as one rested for support on the parapet, 
how white and tiny it looked I The stranger laid 
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his fingers upon it. Something in her manner 
began to startle him. 

'^ By heavens ! I do not intend to insult you ; 
only tell me why you are here ? Are you waiting 
for any oneT'* 

Something like a sigh quivered through her hp^ 
and she struggled to draw her hand away^ still with 
averted head. 

" Pray tell me why you are here;'' and while 
one hand imprisoned hers^ the other gently stole 
round the waist; he wanted to force round that 
ever-hidden and yet unveiled face. 

That touch at once cleared away the mist^ by 
weakness and terror generated around her. 

'^ Sir ! '' she cried^ quickly drawing both hand and 
form from his grasp^ " I am a poor lone girl here 
this nighty and homeless. I have done no injury 
to any one^ but I am shelterless and unprotected. 
I appeal to you as a man^ as a gentleman. Would 
you wrong me too V* 

There was something very sad^ a quick awakening 
from all other thoughts^ in her supplicating tone ; 
something too in that voice^ those eyes and features, 
as they turned upon him, which made the young 
man shrink back and shudder as he did so. 

^' No, by heavens ! I would not V^ he earnestly 
answered. 
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" Thank you, sir; I believe you/^ and she turned 
to go. 

" No/' he exclaimed, standing before her, '' we 
do not part thus. You have made an appeal to my 
feelings, as a man, as a gentleman, and we cannot 
part thus. I should be neither one nor the other 
to leave you here unprotected and alone. Pray tell 
me who you are V^ 

Gabriella looked fixedly in that young, handsome, 
earnest face. 

"You wouldn't know me," she replied. 

" I have seen you somewhere. I am sure I have 
seen you/' 

" No, we have never met before." 

" Then tell me, why are you here at this hour ? " 

" I " — she hesitated for a moment — '^ I came 
to die. The waters looked so calm and still, so like 
peace ; just a murmur to lull one to rest." 

^^ Poor child ! " the young man uttered, with a 
visible shudder, for he fancied that face of beauty 
beneath the merciless waters, fading into livid death. 

" Do not leave me ! " she hastily said, mistaking 
his movement. She thought he was going, and 
since a human voice had so kindly spoken, youth 
had conquered, and she shrank from death, 'twas so 
cold and still, and she felt her young warm blood 
flowing round the heart, and wooing back its life. 
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'^ Do not leave me here alone^ 'tis so dark. I am 
afraid/' And she clung to his arm. 

''Leave you I '' All the best part of man's feel- 
ings spoke in those words. '' I should indeed be a 
monster to do so. Will you trust me ? " he asked, 
after a moment's thought. 

*' Yes, freely in all things." Poor girl I what knew 
she of the worlds hard as her early lessons had been. 

"Thank you; come then, I will place you in 
safety to-night, even though it be in a strange place; 
I know none so secure. And you will tell me all, 
will you not F " 

"To-morrow, perhaps, not to-night. I must 
think, my brain is sorely bewildered." 

"Poor child," he uttered again, feelingly. "I 
should indeed be a wretch to wrong you." And as 
he spoke, he drew her unresisting arm beneath his 
own, and turned back the way he had come, when 
he met her. Very little was said, he appeared in 
deep thought, and her step was slow and weak from 
weariness and faintness. 

Over the bridge they passed, and down the slope 
on the grass : Oabriella turned her head aside and 
shuddered, as the murmur of the water against the 
bridge fell upon her ear. So evanescent is the vmh 
for death when a gentle voice has bidden us to live 
on and hope. 
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^^ I am going to take you to a strange place for a 
youngs modest girl/' he said at last^ looking ear- 
nestly by that pale light in her face. ** And you 
are without a veil ? '' ' 

" I never wear one/' 

'^ But you must now. I should not like to have 
you seen^ and perhaps some day recognissed as 
having been where I am taking you.*' 

'^ Shall we pass any shops? but they must be 
closed now, I think/' she said. 

By this time they had arrived in the Hammer- 
smith Boad, and, in the full glare of a lamp, he 
looked most scrutinizingly in the young face beside 
him. He was strangely perplexed. 

The more he looked at her, the more that beauti- 
ful marble face struck a strange chord in his heart. 
She was so like some one, and yet unlike too; but he 
was most fully convinced in this last scrutiny, that 
she was playing no part, but perfectly true in all she 
had said. His generous heart ached at the despond- 
ing look on that countenance. She seemed lost to 
all memory or thought that she was leaning upon 
the arm of an utter stranger who hac( met her in 
so peculiar a manner, that he would have been folly 
warranted in thinking aught he pleased of her. 

At last he stopped, close to Hill Street. 

''You are a very odd girl," he said, smiling 
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familiarly, but with perfect respect— he felt, from 
her likeness to another, as if she, too, were a friend 
— " a very odd girl, not to ask where I am going to 
take yon. You must be very guileless, and very 
inexperienced/' 

'^Pardon me, I am old in knowledge of the 
world, though so young. I am but eighteen, but 
think, sir, of full twelve of those years, of more than 
ordinary childish sorrow. '^ 

" Who could have inflicted the like upon you ? '^ 

*' All who were nearest and dearest.'^ 

"You will tell me, will you not ? '^ 

She paused. 

"Come/* he added, "you tell me that I have 
saved your life this night.'' 

" Oh, that you have ! May God's blessing rest 
on you for so doing ! Whatever misery may be 
before me, thank God I am not in a suicide's grave. 
Oh, those dark, dark waters, how cold they must be 
now 1 " And she, shudderingly, grasped his arm. 

"Poor child ! " articulated that almost boy, bend- 
ing down his deep blue eyes, filled with tears, on 
the being he had saved. This he felt, and the 
thought found words to express it. 

" Poor child ! your life, then, is mine, the old one 
is past, let me see if I cannot make this a happier 
one. What is your name f " 
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^'Gabriella> 

"Gabriella! Gabriella!^' he muttered, like one 
in a dream. "Where have I heard that name 
before? Lost, lost, lostl^' he continued, after a 
thoughtful pause ; " the clue is gone. It may come 
again, but how it struck on some chord of memory 
long in disuse, and rusted ! Gabriella ! ^' 

On they wandered down Hill Street, his eyes 
fixed upon the ground, as if unconscious of every- 
thing in that chase through memory^s cells. At 
last he stopped, and, raising a hand in the air, as if 
to drive oflF the pursuing, shadowy will-o^-the-wisp, 
h6 cried, '^ And that veil ? Here we are wandering 
away from the goal. We must turn back. Ga- 
briella, the only shelter I can ofiFer you to-night is in 
a barrack — does not that afiright you ? ^^ 

She started, and sighed heavily. 

"Do not fear or doubt me,^' he quickly re- 
sponded, mistaking the meaning of that almost 
groan, " I will place you in safety there ; T know 
no other refuge for this night.^' (He would not 
give entire utterance to his thought, that he dreaded 
taking her to an hotel, lest the freak of suicide 
might again seize hold upon her imagination.) 
" Our adjutant's wife,'' he continued, ^' is a most 
excellent motherly person, I will place you under 
her care for this night, and to her you may fear- 
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lessly confide anything ; I must, however, leave 
you an instant in my room, while I go to pre- 
pare her for your reception. Will that do, my 
poor girl ?" 

" Yes,^' she uttered, sadly. " ^Tis very good of 
you to do so much for a stranger." 

" Rather say how noble it is in you to trust me. 
But that veil ! Where can one be found so late V^ 
— and as the young man looked down on the face 
beside him, he was sorely puzzled. ^'This must 
do,^^ he said at last, taking a folded handkerchief 
from his pocket. " Now hold down your head ; His 
dark over the way." 

Silently they crossed the road opposite Hill 
Street. All must know the high red wall, skirted 
by a raised footpath ; a small door breaks the 
sameness of that brickwork. In the lock of this 
door the young man quickly slipped a key, and 
then throwing the handkerchief over her face, led 
her in. In haste they passed on, through the pas- 
sages and up the stairs. They were in the officers^ 
quarters of the Life Guards' barracks. 

Hastily the two were advancing, when a door 
opened, and an officer came out. For an instant, 
startled by the two figures, the woman so disguised, 
and so noiselessly gliding by, he stopped; and then 
stepped back into his room, merely saying, '^ Hollo, 
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Lorry, my boy!^' and the door closed on him. 
Lorry, as the other had termed him, did not 
reply ; but, urging Oabriella forward, almost pushed 
her into an apartment, and then, turning the kiey, 
took the handkerchief from her bonnet. 

''Welcome,^^ he said, ''to my bachelor room; 
but I am sorely annoyed that Montgomery should 
have seen you/^ 

'' He did not see my face.'^ 

" No, true ; but he is the regimental pest from 
his inordinate curiosity. Stay one moment,^' he 
cried, interrupting himself, '' I will at once seek the 
lady I have alluded to ; I know her to be so truly 
good and kind, that she will come as a mother to 
an afflicted child, I feel assured/^ 

Quitting the room, he carefully locked it after 
himself, and departed on his errand of charity. 

In less than a quarter of an hour he returned, 
evident annoyance depicted upon his fine manly 
countenance. 

'' Most provoking V* he exclaimed, as he entered, 
"the lady was suddenly called away to a relative's 
death-bed this evening ; but my servant's wife, an 
excellent upright woman, shall remain with you 
until morning/' 

Seeing her about to reply, he quickly added, 
" Do not fancy that you are putting me to incon- 
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venience ; I am engaged to go to a ball to-night, 
and shall sleep in town/' Then, to divert her ideas 
from all thought of incommoding him, he ran on 
with— ^' A strange place, is it not? This room in 
sad disorder, swords and belts, books, boots, spurs 
and regimentals, all pell-mell. You never saw the 
like, rU answer for it,'' 

Gabriella was staring round and round the apart- 
ment, and then, even as she did so, the big tears 
rolled, without breaking, down her cheeks, smooth, 
like Parian marble. 

"Don't cry, pray don't," he tenderly said, taking 
one hand in his. " You are afraid ; fear nothing." 

" You mistake me," she articulated. " I should 
be a wretch to doubt you. I was only looking back 
five years, and fancy for a moment recalled such 

another spot ; but on a cold wintry night " and 

she shivered nervously. 

"Do you mean a barrack-room ?" exclaimed the 
startled man, staring at her. 

"Yes, a barrack-room — just such another as 
this ;" and she stretched her arms as if to encircle 
her thought of some past vision of pain and fond 
recollection combined. 

The young officer did not reply ; he was truly 
aghast for an instant. He stared fixedly in that 
open, candid face — so sad, yet so purely child-like — 
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and the one word " Impossible V^ fell from him. Yet 
she had said it. Who could this strange girl be ; 
who, by her own admission, at the age of thirteen 
had evidently been in a barrack-room ? 

"Pooh!'' he thought at last. "It must have 
been her father's ; poor child." 

" Yes," Gabriella musingly uttered, still looking 
around everywhere, "just such another room, only 
we were the poor wanderers, and he was there." 

" She must be mad," he thought, looking with 
earnest interest, almost affection, at the girl before 
him. " Come here," he said aloud, taking both her 
hands, and drawing her towards a couch. " Come 
and confide to me all your past life, for I have told 
you a new era has begun for you ; all other 
thoughts must be as memories, and not to sadden 
you." 

He took off her bonnet, the mantle slid from her 
shoulders ; and then, taking both her hands in his 
own, he gazed long and earnestly at her. 

"The very face, the very face," he muttered, 
" but only in the gentler expression wanting ; 'tis 
very strange. Now," he said aloud, " tell me freely 
all. Believe me, I am a man of honour; I hope 
not the less so, that I am young, and of warm 
affections. Do not fear them ; they can light the 
temple of friendship, as well as the altar of love. I 
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will begin our confidential half-hour by telling yott 
that I am a year older than yourself, an orphan^ 
and my name is Eenyon Laurence^ comet in Her 
Majesty^s — ; — Life Guards. Now tell me all 
about yourself; why I found you in so much dis- 
tress ; why you are homeless to-night. Believe me, 
I wish to befriend you, and willy if you will be 
guided by me. I take more than a common interest 
in you, from your extraordinary likeness to one for 
whom I have the deepest respect and admiration." 

" What is her name ? " Gabriella asked, not as 
if much interested in the question, but more 
for something to utter, lest he should think her 
inattentive to what he had been saying. 

" 1^11 tell you some day ; now tell me all about 
yourself — do ; " and he clasped her tiny hands. 

*^ I will,'^ she said, resolutely, after a thoughtful 
pause; "for I feel powerless to guide myself in 
the labyrinth — you may direct me. It seems as if 
you had been sent in my utmost need to do so.'' 

Oh, this heathen world ! this pagan one I In it 
every creature has his idol temple, at whose shrine he 
worships. A day comes, a bitter and cheerless one, 
in which a blasting storm arises, and the idol falls, 
shivered to a thousand atoms, on each one of which 
is written some record of a trusting and deceived 
heart! 
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Gradually, as Gabriella spoke, the hands, which 
pressed hers in tender sympathy, relaxed their 
grasp, and when all was said, they had shrunk 
away from their contact. When she began her 
tale, sympathy was fast warming round his heart 
to a sentiment of deep tenderness, born of pity. It 
was not love. Love, let folks say what they may of 
its first-sight influence, is of longer growth. Pas- 
sion is an ephemera. Love may spring from the 
hot-bed of a glance instantaneously, but it takes 
much care to rear it to perfection — care and time. 
Kenyon Laurence had felt a kindling warmth at 
his heart for this sad and sorrow-doomed child from 
earliest youth, but, as her strange, melancholy tale 
advanced, his hands crept away from that kindly 
pressure with which they had held hers, and his 
heart sickened — ^he almost hated her for a moment. 
She had cast down his idol from its pedestal, show- 
ing him that what he had worshipped was but base 
metal after all ; base metal, which another had pur- 
chased with his gold, and passed into the world's 
currency, as if of sterling worth, himself, too, de- 
ceived I She had shivered his idol, but the man, 
after a few moments, became just. If a kindlier 
sentiment was for ever banished from his heart, soft 
pity remained. Bhe was not to blame. She only 
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destroyed what he had, too lightly perhaps, with 
youth^s confidence, created. 

Much was said on either side^ and then he rose. 

'^Gabriella, poor child,^^ he said, "^tis late — I 
must leave you now. Late as it is, I must fulfil 
an engagement. Remember, I have your solemn 
promise that you will remain here to-night; to- 
morrow, early, Fll return, and then you must be 
guided by me, as if I were your brother. Such, I 
swear to you, 1 will do my best to prove myself.^^ 

He quietly unlocked the door, and called to his 
servant, with whom he had already held a confer- 
ence before Gabriella commenced her story. The 
man entered. 

^^ Wellard,^^ he said, " now remember all I have 
told you. Your wife will remain with this young 

lady and watch over her as if she were my ^* 

wife or sister he had been going to say. He 
changed the phrase, and merely said, " sister.^' He 
could not associate Gabriella with the dear thought 
the word *^wife" engenders; she had cast down 
his idol and shivered it. 

" My wife is waiting in Mr. Merton's room, sir,'' 
answered the man, saluting in military fashion, to 
show how strictly orders would be respected. " And 
all your clothes are there, too, sir, ready for you to 
dress.'' 
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" You see, Gabriella/' Laurence said, striving to 
smile, "when a lady visits us we are obliged to 
shift about a little. Merton is on guard to-day, so 
Fve borrowed his room.^' 

" Oh, how sadly I have troubled you ! ^^ she said, 
looking almost affectionately in the kind face gazing 
upon her, 

"Do not speak of it, pray do not. I cannot in 
words express all I feel for you. I will try and 
prove it. Good night ! may Heaven shield you ! '^ 

As he passed out, an elderly woman glided in, 
and curtseyed respectfully to the lone girl, who, in 
her innocence of wrong, never felt how open she 
was to the suspicions of all. 

Late as it was, now past eleven, Kenyon Lau- 
rence hastened to dress for the ball, where he had 
promised to meet some one. 

Some one ! His idol. So he gathered up all the 
• broken fragments, and cemented them, to try and 
believe that they had not been shivered, frail 
atoms I 

And he looked on that idol — she seemed fair as 
. ever. He tried to forget her fragile nature ; and who 
would not so have striven, when such a creature 
as Mrs. Kenyerd stood before him ? 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Mrs. Wellard bu&ied herself in settliDg the bache- 
lor room for its fair occupant^ and as she arranged 
the bed on the curtainless iron bedstead^ Oabriella 
gazed almost miconsciously at her — she was think- 
ing; and His amazing^ when we are in deep 
thought^ how many things pass before our eyes with- 
out our noticing them. At last she roused herself. 

'^ What are you doing, my good woman ? ^' she 
asked, as she saw Mrs. Wellard moving towards 
the door with a heap of linen beneath her arm. 

^^Is it what am I doing, darlint?'^ answered the 
other, Irish fashion, by repeating the question. 
^^ Shure an' I'm afther sheeting the bed ; an^ the 
masther would never forgive me if I hadn't 
done so.'' 

*^It is useless trouble," Gabriella said. "I 
shall not lie down." 

" Is it not lie down, you mane ? Now, an' why 
wouldn't ye do that ? And shan't I be there on 
that settee to purtect ye, as the jewel of a masther 
bade me do, the whole of the night ?" 
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" Thank you ! '' the poor girl responded. " I 
am very much obliged to you^ but I shall not lie 
down. You're Irish, are you not?'' she hastily 
added, as if the unmistakable accent had that 
moment struck upon her ear. 

'^ Blessed be God, I am 1" answered Mrs. Wel- 
lard, devoutly, as if nothing good could possibly 
come out of any other land under the sun. 

'^ Poor Ireland — ^poor dear Ireland ! " ejaculated 
Gabriella. 

" Holy Vargin ! " exclaimed the other, dropping 
into a seat in her surprise, and laying her bundle 
of linen on her lap ; " ye don't mane to say that 
yer Irish ?" 

"Yes, I am, indeed." 

"Yer Irish! an' a young guri like you have 
come to an officer's room this night ! Och ! an' 
this is what England does for them when they lave 
their own I" 

Evidently Mrs. Wellard thought an Irish girl 
could do no wrong, unless corrupted by English 
air. " But," she added, " as it's the first time, so 
the masther said, I hope it'll be the last." 
^ "'Tis not the first time," Gabriella replied, with- 
out reflection, just uttering whatever came first to 
her lips, to try, by the sound of her own voice, to 
kill thought. 
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" An' whin were ye in barfacks before V* asked 
the amazed listener. 

'^ In Newbridge/' 

*' Well, I must say/' answered Mrs. Wellard, in 
an o£fended tone, ^^ that it's a quare trick ye have 
for a young lady anyhow, to be going to barracks, 
* A pitcher, you know ' " 

She stopped short in her quotation, for some one 
tapped at the door, which she jerked open impa- 
tiently, feeling highly indignant at the office 
awarded her, of watching over a young lady who 
was evidently in the habit of most strangely 
frequenting barracks. 

Wellard was at the door, with a supper-tray in 
his hands. Laurence had forgotten nothing which 
could conduce to the comfort of his strange guest. 

'^ Jist like ye ! " cried his better-half aloud, glad 
to have some lawful vent for her pent-up indig- 
nation ; *^ didn't the masther tell me not to open the 
door unless there were three taps, an' should I have 
done it now if I hadn't guessed it was you ? Jist 
like you Englishmen" (poor Wellard was one) — 
"jist like ye, ye niver can do anything right." 

She spoke with the door open. Mr. Montgomery, 
was in his room opposite, with his door ajar, and on 
t\itqid vive: he knew something strange was a-foot. 

" It is quite needless your troubliiig yourself, my 
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good man/' said Gabriella^ looking up at the sol* 
dier, *'I could touch nothing; pray take it away, 
the sight of food makes me faint/' 

And very faint she certainly looked, even to the 
white quivering lips, for she was weary and hungry, 
too much so to touch food. 

Now, Mrs. Wellard was a kind-hearted woman, 
like the generality of the lower order of her coun- 
trywomen, whatever their other great faults may be; 
and when she looked at the fragile young thing before 
her, something of the Irish poetry of thought, even in 
her class, came into her head, and she felt as if she were 
the full-blown rose, and this poor child a little bud 
which some rude hand had tried to tear from its 
stem, and, though unbroken, was, nevertheless, torn 
and crushed. Perhaps a little of the dew of sym- 
pathy might revive it; and heir idea of dew took the 
Irish form of a strong cup of " tay,^^ as she called 
it. But even her kindness to others ever fell in 
another form on the devoted head of her six-foot 
English husband. 

" Jist like ye,'' she said, laying down her bundle, 
and seizing hold of the tray, which the well-drilled 
soldier was holding before him as if the word of 
command, "Attention!" had just been given; 
" jist like ye, to suppose that the poor young faint- 
ing crachur was going to ate cold fowl an' pies, an' 
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the like^ an^ she so faint. 60 an^ get her a cup 
of tay^ ye omadaun ; and let it be sthrong and hot^ 
jist a cup in the small taypot^ for wan^^ (Irish pro- 
nunciation for one); " an' don't go ' dthrownin' the 
miller* wid quarts o' wather." 

Mrs. Wellard was right. Gabriella gladly drank 
the tea^ and felt much refreshed^ and was almost 
allowing her hostess, pro tem,^ to persuade her into 
the " Very natest taste of a bit of the chicken's 
breast/' when Wellard gave his three taps at the 
door. His wife opened it with a blessing upon 
him, which, taken Irish fashion, sounded very like 
something else. He beckoned her into the passage. 

" An' what is it now ?" she impatiently asked. 

"Your brother's outside, and wants to speak to 
you." 

" Is it my brother ? An' at this hour ; an' what 
can he be wantin' ?" 

"Don't know," answered her methodical hus- 
band; "he's outside in a cab, and he passed the word 
up by the sentry, that he wanted to speak with you 
at once." 

Mrs. Wellard did not condescend to inform her 
husband of the success of his mission, but with a 
grunt she left him standing in the passage, and 
returned into the room. Mrs. Wellard might be, 
what Laurence had called her, a highly-respectable 
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woman^ but certainly she^ like many others^ made 
you pay for her respectability by being as disagree* 
able as possible. 

Oabriella had appreciated her ^' tay" so she was 
a "darlint" again. 

" Shure an^ the darlint wouldn't mind bein' left 
jist tin minutes alone ? There's a gintleman axin' 
for me below.'' 

^^ Oh, certainly not," the girl answered, glad even 
in so little as that' to oblige one who had been kind 
to her. 

" An' ye'U be shure an' mind the three taps at 
the dure, an' let who will come, ye don't open to 
them without that." 

"Don't be afraid," Gabriella said, almost be- 
witched into a smile by the homely and home-like 
manner of her companion; '^no one is likely to 
come, but should they, I will open to no stranger." 

" Ah," responded Mrs. Wellard, looking keenly 
at her, '^ maybe ye don't, afther all, know the ways 
of these places. They are like rabbit-warrens, in 
an' out of one another's rooms, for this an' for that, 
talking and smoking, borreying, lending, and sky- 
larking, and the later it is, why the livelier they all 
seem to be. It ain't all honey to be amongst them, 
I can tell ye," continued she, demurely smoothing 
down her apron, as she opened the door. "Ye 
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wonH forget the three taps V^ popping in her head 
again. '^ Now boult it, boult it,'^ she whispered, and 
then as quickly drawing back, closed the entrance, 
which Gabriella, following her injunctions, hastened 
to bolt on the inside. 

It was not long after the woman's departure 
before she was called upon to remember the signal 
for opening to a friend. 

Three distinct taps were struck upon the panel. 
Gabriella sprang across the room, and opened the 
door. 

A mist came over her sight — there stood anoffi cer 
in what is called a "shell jacket.'* Laurence had 
gone to another room to dress — ^her brain was bewil- 
dered — was this he ? Had he not gone out ? He 
had been in plain clothes, he must have changed 
them. She stepped back into the room, and the 
man followed her example. Then she perceived 
that he was shorter than Laurence, and an utter 
stranger. 

*' I beg pardon,*' he said, still moving forward, 
" but I thought Laurence was here. I hope I have 
not alarmed you. I merely came to take a book 
the felloV promised to lend me.** 

This visit came under the heads of two of those 
alluded to by Mrs. Wellard, borrowing and lending. 

'' I don't know,** Gabriella said, dreadfully 
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alarmed^ for now the door was opened, she did not 
feel certain but that all the regiment might march 
in on a foraging excursion; " I don^t know. Mrs. 
Wellard will return immediately, she has just 
left me/' 

" And is his servant's wife fitting society for a 
lovely creature like yourself ?'' exclaimed the officer, 
advancing still nearer, and gazing in her face impu- 
dently. '* What an insensible wretch that Laurence 
must be ! But those are the fellows who always 
have the greatest good luck with the girls — make 
slaves of them, they adore you; become their 
slaves, and they trample you, as children do butter- 
cups, beneath their tiny feet." 

" I really do not understand you, sir,'' uttered 
poor Gabriella, still receding. 

*^ I dare say not,'' he added, in the same impu- 
dent tone ; " young ladies, who visit officers' rooms 
at midnight, never understand anything. Take 
care, take care, or you'll go through the window — 
not a/<?fo de se, but a fall from the sill;" and he 
stretched forth his arms as if to catch her. 

Gabriella was so alarmed that she mounted upon 
the sofa, and uttered a short cry. 

" 'Pon my soul you are beautiful like that I" he 
exclaimed, crossing his arms, and looking admiringly 
at her. " Like some fine altar-piece, raised above 
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our heads. Not quite a Madonna ; suppose we say 
a fallen angel mourning over her error/^ 

As if to carry out the comparison^ the tears of 
shame and alarm were rolling down poor Gabriella's 
face. 

" Supper, too/' he continued, eyeing the tray 
which still remained on the table, '^ and not manna, 
which they say is angels' food, but fowl, like as 
when man sinned and called for flesh to satisfy his 
grosser appetite. You smile '' (poor Gabriella was 
still weeping), " you admire my erudition. I am a 
terrible book-worm ; I told you I came to borrow 
one from that fellow Laurence. He never reads. 
His— 

" Only books 
Are woman's looks ;" 

and, faith ! he has good taste in selecting his style 
of study — ^very good taste." 

Evidently he rattled on in this manner to throw 
her oflF her guard, for his eye watched her every 
movement, and gradually he drew nearer and 
nearer. 

He was just preparing for a final spring, when 
Oabriella, who lost sight of none of his tactics, 
bounded almost over his arm, outstretched to seize 
her, and lighting, light as a cat, on her feet. 
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fled through the open door and down the passage — 
she cared little whither. 

"Well/' soliloquized the amazed officer, who 
stood petrified in the middle of the room, '^I 
came for a book, and have found a stray page. 
Commend me to your sly dogs, like Laurence. 
Where the deuce have I seen her ? Somewhere ; 
or is it a likeness ? I shall certainly know her 
again wherever I may meet her.'' 

" The Lord presarve us ! " exclaimed a horror- 
stricken voice behind the soliloquizer; "Capting 
Montgomery here I an' how did ye get in any- 
how?" 

" The three taps did it, my good woman," he 
said, turning round and facing her. Mrs. Wellard 
was known to all, being laundress-in-chief in the 
officers' quarters. 

" An' how did ye know anything about the 
taps?" 

" Didn't I hear you tell the young lady to let in 
all who should tap three times? I wanted a book, 
so I took the best means of procuring it." 

" An' goodness alive, capting, what have ye 
done wid the young lady ? " And she commenced 
searching all round the room as if Gabriella had 
hidden in the jack-boots ranged against the wall, 
or in some other fairy-like manner. 
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" Oh ! she ? she's bolted. I say, Mrs. Wellard, 
tell us who she is 7 '^ And the captain slid a coin 
into the woman's half-modest palm, which made a 
semblance of hiding itself beneath her apron. 

Now Captain Montgomery was a jocose man, 
and Mrs. Wellard liked his ways far better than the 
quieter ones of Kenyon Laurence. 

'^ Heart alive, capting, I should be kilt outright 
if I tould anything about her ; and indeed it's little 
I know, any way/' 

" You know her name ? " 

'^ No, capting, not exactly : 'deed," she added, 
correcting herself, " I don't know it at all, at all." 

^^ Mrs. Wellard!" 

" Well, thin, capting, shure an' it's yerself is the 
pleasant jintleman, an' if ye'U be afther promisin' 
me niver to breathe a word of what I'm tellin' ye, 
ye shall know as much as I know." 

And forthwith all she did know, all poor Ga- 
briella had said, was detailed ; and she added, — 

'' Some one as I've jist been spakin' wid, axed me 
to diskiver if she didn't be called ^ Gabrella ; ' now, 
capting, you know all." At that moment a loud 
voice was heard in the passage, exclaiming, " Who 
are you ? What do you want, girl ? " &c., &c. 

" For the love of marcy, capting, don't go !" 
exclaimed Mrs. Wellard, seizing on the other's arm 
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and detaining him. "Don^t show yerself; let me 
go. Och ! an' it's Misther Laurence shure wiU kill 
me outright, if he iver knows that ye've hin here/' 
And releasing the captain's arm, who drew back^ 
she darted out of the room ; and flung her arms 
about Grabriella, who was struggling in the grasp of 
a gaunt figure in a dressing-gown. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The facts are simply these : 

When Gabriella fled, ^tvas blindly done, like 
some fluttered bird turned loose at night ; the first 
place of refuge she saw, she darted into, and that 
was through a door which stood ajar, and thus she 
found herself in the doctor's apartment. 

Deep in some scientific cogitation, that gentle- 
man was standing in his dressing-gown before the 
glass ; and certainly the last thing in his thoughts 
was woman. 

There she stood transfixed — Hwas indeed Scylla 
and Charybdis 1 — out of Captain Montgomery's 
arms, into the doctor's room. 

Aghast she stood, not knowing what to do ! At 
first his sight was a little clouded by intense 
thinking. But as the mist cleared away, in the 
glass before him he saw the form of a woman, still 
as a statue, behind him. For an instant he thought 
it the efiect of a disten^pered fancy, and a vapoury 
glass; but when he had passed his handkerchief 
oyer the mirror, 'twas more distinct than ever. 

A girl in his room at midnight. Bound he 
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bounded; and before she could recover from her 
terror, he had seized upon, and was dragging her 
forth with some notion of the guard-house for the 

I night, when Mrs. Wellard pounced upon him and 

I his victim. 

j '^ Och hone, jewel ! And where have ye bin V 

j she exclaimed, clasping her arms round the terrified 

' girl, who clung to her. 

" Where has she been ? ^^ responded the doctor. 
'' Where, but in my room ! Who is she ? I in- 
sist upon knowing. The colonel shall be informed 
of this to-morrow, and he^ll make a clearance of 
bad characters out of the barracks, I can tell you, 
woman.^^ 

" Now the Lord save us ! ^' ejaculated Mrs. Wei- , 
lard, clasping Gabriella in her arms. "What does 
yer honour mane by bad karakters ? Shure an^ 
isn't this as modest a gurl as ever lived, isn't she 
my own niece ? " 

" Your niece, Mrs. Wellard ! and pray what is 
she doing in the barracks, in the officers' quarters, 
at this hour of the night ? " 

*' Well ye see, yer honour, I had the child to 
pass the day wid me, an' I'd been waitin' for her 
father to come an' fetch her, an' havin' Misther 
Laurence's linen to bring to his room, knowin' he 
was out, I brought the gurl wid me, jist not to lave 
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her below alone. Yer honour knows IVe the leafe 
given me to sit up later, when I've a trifle o' work 
to do for the jintlemen, an' so I brought Katty wid 
me; but one o' the officers happened to be at 
home, an' he got saying somethin' to the child, an' 
she run away, an' that's the thruth, every word of it, 
yer honour.'* 

Well may the world speak of the quick wit 
and imaginative powers of the lower classes in 
Ireland ! 

'^ Well, Mrs. Wellard," answered the appeased 
doctor, giving full credit to the volubly-delivered 
tale of the laundress-in-chief; ''well, Mrs. Wellard, 
I hope such a thing will not occur again. It is a 
^dangerous place to bring a young girl into — and a 
good-looking one, too, like that-^she might be taking 
a fancy to some one, you know, and no -good come 
of it." 

''Thrue for that, yer honour," answered the 
clever woman ; " an' she couldn't well have runned 
into greater danger thin whin she wint into yer 
ouwn room." 

The doctor smiled pleasantly, and tapped poor 
Gabriella's pale cheek. 

''Faiks!" thought crafty Mrs. Wellard, "'an if 
she wur a niece of mine, I'd be afther trusting her 
in a barrack filled with the likes o' him. An' if iver 
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aDgel's one ; ye ought to be a good gurl wid the 
like — Gabrella — a very purty name/' 

" A very unlucky one, good Mrs. Wellard/' she 
Baid sadly. 

''Then that is her name I '^ ejaculated the woman 
to herself. She had discovered what she wanted to 
know. 

It is not forbidden to respectable women to be 
astute, and a little tricky. 

When Mrs. Wellard was called down to her 
brother, by the quiet and patient model-husband, 
Wellard, she hurried across the barrack-yard, passed 
the sentry, and, going outside, was hallooed to by a 
man's voice from a cab which stood close by the 
footpath. 

''An' what has brought ye so late, Davy?'' was 
the salutation she gave him. " An' do ye think it 
a dacent hour to come axin' for respectable people ?" 

"What signifies in a barrack?" responded he. 
"Who is there to notice or care ?" 

" An' is it not notice or care ye mane ? And me 
husband ? d'ye think it jist what he'll like, to have 
the wife of his bosom called out to min in cabs at 
twelve o'clock at night? Shure an' all the rigi- 
ment don't know ye're my brother?" 

Mrs. Wellard was a great stickler for her hiut- 
band's feeUngs when it suited her to be so. 
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"Well, Mary, don't scold me now, it is not 
much IVe troubled you with my company for 
years, and I shanH do so long now." 

'^ No," she answered sharply, " when ye were the 
gintleman an' well off, ye didn't care for poor 
Molly WelJard ; now ye can come to her — an' what 
do ye want ?" 

" Well, Mary — come, just step into the cab, and 
we'll drive a bit up the road while I tell you." 

" Who but you, indeed, to be dthriving about in 
yer cabs, an' at other people's expense." 

"Don't be cross, Mary, dear," the man said, 
soothingly, " I came to-night to tell you that the 
business I am in London about, is going on as well 
as I could possibly wish it to do, and in a short 
time I shall have hundreds." 

" An* if ye have, it won't be wid me ye'U spind 
them — ye didn't afore, an' it ain't in ye to do so 
now." 

Out of the cab he jumped, and, taking the woman 
by the arm, tried earnestly to soothe her. But 
Mrs. Wellard was very obdurate. She had been 
annoyed the whole day; she had arisen, as her 
country saw has it, " with a little black dog on her 
back" — everything had gone wrong. Firmly she 
at first resisted all his coaxing attempts to persuade 
faer to enter the cab, and, as a last excuse, urged the 

G 2 
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necessity imposed upon her of watching over a 
young girl who had been confided to her safe keep- 
ing by one of the officers — Misther Laurence. 

" Well, I must say/^ he answered with a jeering 
laugh, *'that you've come to something, Mary, 
high as you hold up your head for respectability, to 
take charge of any officer's girl in a barrack/' 

This sneer had the. desired effect upon the wo- 
man; she felt she was going to be in a passion, and 
that it would be better to have it out in the cab, 
than to expose herself in the street where she would 
inevitably be noticed, so into the cab she jumped, 
and the man quickly followed. 

" An' now," she said, " Misther Kelly, let me 
tell ye, that if ye'd kept yourself half as respict- 
able as your sisther, ye'd have been a different man 
this day. What has all your schooling and larnin' 
done for you but to tach ye more wickedness, and 
them as gived it to you had very little to do the 
day they done it, an' thin turned ye loose on the 
world without an honest callin'; better have re- 
mained poor, upright, and unedecated — as, thanks 
be to God, I am this night I" 

Her speech left it doubtful whether she was 
giving thanks for her good character, or glorying 
in her ignorance of that which makes or mars us — 
knowledge— for certainly, without principle, 'tis a 
dangerous gift. 
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''Well, Mary, let by-gones be by-gones. A 
man may do wrong at first starting, and get all 
right afterwards ; only let me make a fresh trial, 
and see if you wonH be proud of your brother/' 

The cloud was still on her brow. 

" Come/' she said, hastily, '' out with what yeVe 
got to say, for don't I be tellin' ye that I've a 
young lady to look afther." 

He was evidently embarrassed at the idea of 
coming to the point-blank question which had 
brought him, so he turned it off again by asking 
what girl she alluded to. 

" 'Deed an' I know as little as yerself, an' that 
Wellard is always half-awake, the very flies could 
build in his mouth, an' he not know it. He niver 
knows anything at all, at all. Think of his comin' 
to me, may be an hour or so since, an' says he 
to me, — 

'' ' Mary, the masther wants ye.' 

" ' Me,' says I, ' where that ?' 

" ' Up in his room, to be shure, an' he's a young 
lady he's afther wantin' ye to take care of for the 
night.'" 

The brother laughed significantly at this reve- 
lation. 

"Now, don't be makin' game like that!" she 
cried, sharply; her own respectability hinged on 
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her charge's good conduct ; " for/' she continued, 
" I believe her to be as honest a young lady as 
ever lived !'' 

*^ Honest ! and in an officer's room either by 
day or night I" and he laughed sceptically. 

" That's the mystery," she responded, growing 
confidential ; " for ye se^ the long and short of it 
is, that I wint to Misther Lawrence^s room to look 
afther the young lady, and the masther has gone to 
a ball, and she is to be thrated wid as much respect 
^s if she wur his sister, an' he don't come home 
to-night, and I can diskiver from her talk that they 
niver met afore." 

" That's very likely ! And is she handsome ?" 

" She's as handsome a gurl, Davy, as ye'd see in 
a day's walk; eyes- as black as sloes, and big as 
saucers; a skin like buthermilk, an' the bootiful 
black hair, all turned back from her forehead — 
'deed an' she's a beauty !" 

Davy grew attentive ; something in this descrip- 
tion struck him. He had seen just such a face 
that day, as it stared afirighted at him, and then 
fled. 

'* And you don't know where he met with this 
modest lady ?" he asked. 

*' Well, in some mysterous way, an' laugh as ye 
will, Davy, but I'm sartain an' shure she's a lady 
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in some throuble^ an' mastlier is ownly purtecting 
her to-night for some quare rason/' 

'^And couldnH you find out where she came from ? " 

'' Well, from our own ould counthry, Davy ; an' 
that's why I say she ain't bad. li an Irish gurl 
likely to be the like, whin she looks in the face of 
ye, and the big tears rowl down her cheeks, an' she 
talkin' of home ?" 

"Irish!" muttered Davy. "By my faith it 
must be ! and who'll say I'm not in luck if chance 
has made me discover what the others are in vain 
searching everywhere after ? Mary," he continued 
aloud, " did you hear her name ?" 

" No, how should I hear it ?" She had said her 
say, and was growing cranky again. 

" Well then return, and find out if her name is 
Gabriella, for if it is, the hundreds I spoke of are, 
maybe, nearer than I thought for." 

She looked inquiringly in his face. 

" I'm not deceiving you," he said, with a candour 
which convinced even the one who knew him so 
well ; " I've been seeking that very girl, I suspect, 
all day, for she had run away from her friends, and 
from her and hers will come the fortune I spoke of. 
Not a word of me, Mary, but go, and to-morrow 
meet me in the park at eleven, where we met 
before, and find out her name." 
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" Stay," said Mrs. Wellard, thoughtfully, " I 
remimher now she let slip that she had onct 
bin in the barracks at Newbridge/' 

"Whew!'* whistled Davy, with a short laugh. 
" That's the girl, mine now for a guinea ! Talking 
of guineas, Mary,'' hq quickly added, coming at 
once to the question which had brought him, 
" could you let me have another sovereign ? All 
shall be paid back soon, and with heavy interest, 
my girl." 

David Kelly — for of course our readers have 
recognized the man — was one to work his way 
obliquely, and yet never lose sight of the starting- 
post, the goal of his wishes. He had come to 
borrow a sovereign, and he worked round and round 
until he pounced upon it, for with the prospect 
of an interest in hundreds, thrown oflF her guard 
by the strangeness of David's revelations, and all 
the mystery of the affair, after a grunt or two 
of dissatisfaction, Mrs. Wellard produced a sovereign 
out of some secret pocket, and gave it to her 
brother. 

Another peculiarity of the lower classes in Ireland, 
they always carry their money about their persons 
in some extraordinary place or other. 

The brother and sister parted ; he to go whither 
his crooked ways led him, and she to return to her 
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charge of the girl she was going to win to con- 
fidence by a show of kindness^ and then betray her I 

This was the woman who was considered by all, 
and thought herself^ highly respectable^ 1)ecaa8e 
she kept her hands from picking and stealing, and 
bore a character for morality. With all the rest 
of Heaven^s commandments she played at cup and 
ball, flinging them about as it suited her interest or 
inclination to do so. 

We have already seen the disasters which had 
occurred in her absence, and how, in soothing 
Gabriella's perturbed spirit, she beguiled her of the 
coveted name. 

Down on the settee, as she called it, in Kenyon 
Laurence's room, lay Mrs. Wellard. Her dreams 
were of a mixed nature — money lent to Davy, and 
never repaid; hundreds dropping, like Danae's 
shower of gold, into her lap ; Captain Montgomery; 
and, lastly, a sorrowing young face, bathed in tears, 
and a child-like voice, which said, — " You have be- 
trayed the orphan and fatherless I '^ and so vivid was 
this last vision that she started up. * 

Gabriella had flung herself, dressed, on the little 
barrack bed, and, with her face buried in the pillow, 
was weeping bitterly; sobbing so violently that she 
heard no sound to alarm her, and probably would 
not have done so for some time longer if Mrs. 
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Wellard had not roused her to consciousness by 
giving utterance to a frightful scream^ preface to 
another phase in this night of adventures. 

Gabriella started up aghast^ the pale cheeks 
bathed in tears, the hair dishevelled, and her eyes 
starting from their sockets. With folded arms, and 
sorrowful, yet stem countenance, stood Rus Templar, 
looking down upon her. 

Mrs. Wellard, in the confusion of her thoughts, 
had forgotten to bolt the door ! 



CHAPTER X. 

One loud cry burst from Oabriella as she sprang 
from the bed, and flung herself on Rus Templar^s 
bosom, to the virtuous horror of Mrs. Wellard, who 
was more lost than ever in conjectures as to who 
and what this girl could be, and how that man came 
there. 

'^ Deed an' it's my belafe,*' she ejaculated to her- 
self, "that not Wellard himself will know me soon! 
Ivery hair on the head o' me will be as white as the 
snow if these frights continue I An' how did he 
git in anyhow ? An' who is he, to be huggin' up 
the gurl at thai rate ? " 

*'0h, Gabriella! Gabriella!" uttered Rus Tern- 
plar, in a sorrowful tone, "how could I expect that 
you would act to me as you have done ? Might I 
not truly say woe was in the hour in which I first 
met you ; what but trouble and heart-aching has it 
brought me ? " 

" Forgive me— oh, forgive me ! " pleaded the girl, 
still clinging to him, though he essayed to loosen 
the arms around him. " I know my own vile, im- 
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petuous temper^ bat I was nearly driven mad when 
I heard that all your affections were given to her 
stilly and I only the object of your bounty/' 

"Gabriella!'^ 

'^ Oh^ His true^ and it breaks my proud spirit, this 
dependence ; and when I saw David Kelly to-day ^^ 

'^ Saw David Kelly 1 '* exclaimed the other, a cold, 
pale look overshadowing his face. " You have seen 
the dead rise then from their graves ! Where did 
you think you saw him? — for see him you could not/' 

^'I did see him, Templar,'' she solemnly said. 
" And you look to it, there's treachery at work, he 
was in Mr, Bellfont's office." 

Bus had not seen Mrs. Wellard, or very indis- 
tinctly ; he saw a heap of clothes thrown on a couch, 
that was all her recumbent form had represented to 
his mind ; and Oabriella had forgotten her existence, 
yet there she sat, half crouched down, for after the 
first start of alarm, curiosity overcame every other 
feeling, and she tried to shrink down and become a 
blank in the recollection of those two there, the 
vision of Davy and his hundreds stood out before 
her eyes, superseding all the other troublous dreams 
she had been perplexed by, and so she tried not to 
be observed, and thus hear all. 

We may easily imagine her amazed state when 
she heard David Kelly's name mentioned : then her 
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brother was right, he did know this girl. Oh, how 
very near the hundreds appeared I she seemed to 
clutch them abeady, and strenuously did she endea- 
vour to shrink herself down into nothing. 

The settee, as she called it, was a sofa-bedstead, 
and, having served long in its two capacities, could 
not bear much vigorous handling. 

A short convulsive scream announced a fresh mis- 
fortune; Mrs. Wellard had squeezed her stout form 
through the sofa, the sacking cord had broken, and 
she lay in a very awkward posture, kicking, but 
unable to rise up. 

Bus Templar started round — he only saw two 
hands and two stout feet working in the air. Ga- 
briella in affright had loosed his neck. He seemed, 
however, cognizant of everything. 

'^ This, I suppose,^^ he said, advancing to release 
the embarrassed victim of the settee, '^ is the woman 
who has so kindly taken charge of you ? '^ he was 
cautious not to mention the girPs name, forgetting 
that he had already done so, and he took the two fat 
hands and dragged Mrs. Wellard out of the hole. 

'' And who but you,'' exclaimed the irate woman, 
as he helped her out of her trouble — she felt so 
annoyed at having been discovered — "who but you, 
to come at this hour of the night, an' lay hands 
upon an honest woman ! '' 
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At another time this sudden and unforeseen at- 
tack would have amused him — ^now^ he merely tried 
to appease her. 

^'My good woman/^ he began^ only to be cut 
short in his speech by her indignation. 

''It isnH the likes of you that makes good 
women of us 1 ^^ she exclaimed. " And if we are 
goody small blame to ye for it ! '^ 

Poor Bus was so taken aback by this extraordi- 
nary attack^ that he could only look to Oabriella for 
an explanation. 

"This is Mrs. Wellard, who has been kind 
enough to stay with me/^ she said. 

" An' but to obleege Misther Laurence, would I 
iver have done it ? '^ was the blunt reply. 

*' Then it was Mr. Laurence who brought you to 
this place ? '' Templar asked, with a stem look on 
his brow. 

' " Do you not know it ? know all ? '' she asked in 
amazement. " Then how did you come here ? '^ 

"Ay, that's it,'' chimed in the attentive Mrs. 
Wellard, who had been busily engaged arranging 
her ruffled attire, in which she, too, had lain down, 
and yet listening attentively as she did so ; " how 
did ye come here ? ^' 

This was how Rus Templar found himself there. 

For hours he imagined that Gabriella was in her 
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room^ brooding^ perhaps^ and sad^ but it was a state 
which he thought it best not to disturb ; he knew 
the heart and disposition were good^ so he left them 
to cut through the tangled weeds of the young 
girl's impetuous temper, well knowing, that none 
see their faults so clearly as those who have worked 
their way through them, to a better path. 

But as the hours crept on, and no one had heard^ 
or seen Gabriella, when the dinner-bell sounded, 
and no Gabriella appeared, he grew anxious, and, 
going to her room door, he called to her by all those 
endearing names, which he well knew would rouse 
her from any eflfect of temper. Solemn silence 
reigned. From certain circumstances attendant on 
the, in the world's eye, equivocal, but in his own, 
most delicate position, relating to their first meet- 
ing, he was far more scrupulous in intruding upon 
her privacy than he would have been upon an- 
other's, but, nevertheless, alarmed at last by the still- 
ness, he entered the room, to find it vacant, no dis- 
order, no appearance of flight, nothing but cold, 
hollow vacancy. 

With another this might not have alarmed him, 
but Gabriella never went out alone. They had been 
a very short time in London, having been at Lake- 
lands, Bus Templar's seat in Yorkshire, and abroad. 
She knew no one in town — where could she be ? 
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On the table lay a letter^ addressed to himself; 
he tore it open — 

"Farewell/' it said. "When we meet again, 
another home, another tie will be mine, in all proba- 
bility. Do not think that in it I hope even for 
contentment; I but seek an arm against my own 
weakness, which, from affection, might keep me 
your dependant still. 

" Gabriella.^' 

There was no longer any doubt ; her wild, im- 
petuous temper had driven her to commit some act 
of madness ; but with whom 7 He could not con- 
jecture ; for, so guarded had Bellfont been in the 
attentions he paid her when on a visit at Lakelands, 
that Bus had not the slightest suspicion of anything 
like an attempt to win her affections. He had been 
so much in the habit of looking up to Bellfont, 
almost as to a father, that now he hastened off to 
his office for advice. Not less alarmed than him- 
self was Bellfont. Where could she be ? He did 
not breathe a word of David Kelly having been 
there, but he mentioned her two extraordinary 
visits, as he termed them, her rushing into the 
closet to conceal herself, first ; and, in the second 
place, her precipitate flight, since when he had seen 
nothing of her. 3ellfont was too astute to leave a 
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chance in the girPs power of betraying him; he just 
skimmed over the truths but kept the guiding 
power beneath the surface for his own purposes. 
Bus showed him her letter. Bellfont read it un- 
moved ; no one could have supposed for a moment 
that he was the person alluded to in it. Returning 
it to the other^ he said, eyeing him keenly — 

'' Do you think she is deranged 7 I have thought 
so sometimes.^' 

"Oh, Heaven forbid 1^' exclaimed Rus, shudder- 
ing. " She, too I It would make one almost doubt 
the justice of Heaven, for a man to be so severely 
tried, and one who has done nothing to deserve it. 
Think, Bellfont; think of Eva, of all I suffer for 
her, poor girl.'' 

Bellfont looked at the speaker with a strange ex- 
pression of countenance — there, was pain, regret, 
and kindness in it. 

*'Well,'' he mentally said, "if I am forced to 
drag him down a rough path, he will find his hap- 
piness at the end of it, and never elsewhere. What 
if the briars tear and rend her ? well does she 
deserve it;'' and a cold, resolute, almost cruel ex- 
pression succeeded to the one of the previous 
moment. 

"Something must be done at once to find 
Oabriella," Rus said, starting up, as if in action to 
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chase painful thoughts. ''Where can the girl 
be?^' 

" Not there, do you think V^ suggested Bellfont. 
"There, with Mrs. Kenyerd?*' he added, after a 
pause, as if the name choked him to utter it. '' Oh, 
I am certain that nothing would tempt her to go 
there/' 

" Women are strange creatures, and often wound 
themselves to the heart's core, in order to inflict the 
scratch of a pin on one they feel indignant with/' 
Rus did not answer, he was immersed in thought. 

" Stay,'* continued Bellfont. " I think we may 
hear something, which way she went, at all events,'' 
and he rang his bell. Holland entered. 

'' Is Sutton without ? just see, and if he is, call 
him in." 

In a few moments afterwards a measured step 
was heard in the passage leading to the private 
door, and a policeman entered. 

"Well, Sutton?" asked Bellfont. 

" Well, sir," responded the man, " I set a person 
as you knows to watch this door, and folly any one 
as comed out." 

" Any one ! Did I not specify a man ?" 

"No, sir. There's the scrap as Mr. Holland 
gave me," and he handed a crumpled piece of paper 
to the questioner. 
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Bellfont saw necessary sometimes^ like some 
sharp practitioners, to have underlings to do little 
jobs for him not in general practice. A look was 
sufficient for Holland to comprehend the other's 
meaning. Bellfont contrived, while David Kelly had 
been talking to him, to scribble on a piece of paper, 
'* Watch where the person goes who next leaves the 
office/' And, as we have seen, he went to the 
outer office-door, and handing it to Holland, merely 
said— - 

" Give this to Sutton, at once.'' 

There was an ex-policeman in the solicitor's pay, 
known to all the force, and ever ready to follow up 
any particular affair his employer might have in 
hand. Any of the men on duty were willing to 
oblige Bellfont by calling this man, who was lodged 
close by. Bellfont paid all liberally : 'tis a good 
principle for a person who sometimes must have 
recourse to biassed ways. 

From the first few words he uttered, Bellfont 
suspected that David Kelly was playing some deep 
game under a feigned name, so he set his emissary 
to watch him. Quite another bird was caught in 
the trap, and very fortunate it so happened that 
some one was on the watch. 

'' Well ?" questioned Bellfont. 
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"Well, sir, I went to the public-house. opposite 
where Draycott was, and he came at once and 
watched close by. A few minutes afterwards a 
cab stopped up the street, a young lady got out of 
it, and it drove away. Both Draycott and myself 
were struck by the haste with which she came flying 
along, and still more when she turned into your 
office j and, as you know, of course, sir, she only 
staid '' 

*^Well, well,^* interrupted Bellfont, hastily, not 
feeling quite sure of what was going to escape. 
" We know who came in, but who went out V^ 

" Why this same lady,'' answered Sutton, looking 
amazed, as if he thought the other ought to know 
all about her entrance and departure ; '^ and Dray- 
cott followed her/' 

" Then the gentleman, who left some time after- 
wards, has escaped V 

"The scrap, sir,'' answered the matter-o'-fact 
Sutton, strict in obeying orders, " said " 

"Never mind the scrap;" and Bellfont turned 
impatiently towards Bus Templar, who was listening 
in surprise to all the revelations of a sharp prac- 
titioner's office. "Ton my soul. Bus," he said, 
" it would need as many emissaries as Briareus had 
hands, to be up to the queer customers one has 
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sometimes. The man has escaped this time^ but I 
hope the girl has not. Where did the young lady 
go?" he asked, turning to Sutton. 

" That remains to be known, sir,'' answered the 
policeman. "Draycott desired me to tell you that 
he was oflf after the lady, in obedience to your 
orders to follow the first person who came out.*' 

*' Well, perhaps,'' said Bellfont, turning to Rus 
Templar, '"tis all for the best, the man I know 
enough of to find another day; and we shall be 
able to trace the girl now, which is a matter of 
moment. We men of the law have strange cus- 
tomers sometimes," he continued apologetically, 
''and are obliged to fight them with their own 
weapons, and be on our guard, or even we should 
often be deceived." * 

"But has not this man Draycott returned?" 
Bus inquired anxiously. 

" No, sir," replied the policeman. " The young 
lady came in a cab, but went away on foot, and so 
Draycott had time to bid me tell Mr. Bellfont that 
he would let him know the moment he had found 
out where she went." 

^' How very vague," Rus said, shrugging his 
shoulders with annoyance, "for she may enter 
somewhere and not remain." 

" It is strange," uttered Bellfont thoughtfully. 
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'^ that Draycott has not returned ; she must have led 
him a chase/' 

But neither he nor Bus Templar had the slightest 
suspicion of how long and strange a dance it proved; 
for the man, faithful to the task imposed upon him^ 
never lost sight of Gahriella all the weary time in 
which she wandered about Kensington Gardens, 
much wondering in himself what there could be to 
watch in a young lady who prowled about for hours 
alone. 

At last the shades of evening fell, and then 
Oabriella leant over the bridge, dreamed of suicide, 
met Laurence, and walked away with him, as we 
have seen. 

After them walked Draycott, more and more 
puzzled ab«ut his own mission, and pondering 
deeply on the patience of woman, as-exemphfied in 
this girl who, in his idea, had waited hours to meet 
a lover. 

After some meanderings, Laurence we know took 
the unfortunate Oabriella into the barracks, and 
Draycott, faithful to the task imposed upon him, 
watched some time longer, and at last saw the very 
officer who'had taken in the young lady come out 
alone, jump into a cab^ and be driven off. What could 
it mean ? Another must solve the enigma, unread- 
able by him. Still he watched a while, and saw 
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the meeting between David Kelly and his sister; 
dose behind them he stood^ and heard Laurence^s 
name mentioned^ in conjunction with a girl in his 
room, whom Mrs. Wellard was set to guard. 
Strangely enough, though away from Bellfont^s 
office, he met with the very man he had been set to 
follow. Being known to most of the police, he 
begged one of them at hand, to watch whether a 
young lady left by that small mysterious-looking 
door (he described her), and getting into a cab 
himself, he drove off to Bellfont^s chambers. 

Before he arrived, however. Bus Templar, unable 
to bear the suspense of waiting to hear from the 
solicitor, had been twice to the office, and only to 
find the other as perplexed, and nearly as uneasy as 
himself, and no intelligence of Gabriella. The only 
consolation either had was in the reflection that 
Draycott had not returned ; had he failed in his 
pursuit of her, he would assuredly have come to 
explain all he knew. 

Unable to bear this state any longer. Bus re- 
solved to have recourse to some active measures 
himself. What energetic and nervous tempera- 
ment can patiently wait hours in a passive state ? 

He came to a resolution. There was one person 
who floated through his mind, as just possibly 
acquainted with Gabriella^s retreat ; at all events he 
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would see the woman, and, if in his power, discover 
whether such were the case. 

It is so easy to find some good reason in our own 
minds for doing a thing, when the act jumps with 
our inclination. The being whom Rus purposed 
seeking was — Mrs. Kenyerd. 



CHAPTER XI. 

There was a ball on that eventful night. Now 
there are balls every night in the season in town — 
and^ goodness knows! no lack of them— but this 
was an extraordinary one, especially select, with 
lady patronesses, a committee — and all that sort of 
thing. It was a public one too, as, of course, the 
necessity for lady patronesses will imply, and was 
held at Saint James's Hall, for the purpose of pro- 
pagating philoprogenitiveness among the Chinese. 
Now those kind of balls are, in their way, like 
three-volume novels compressed into two, and called 
tales. Mothers, the most scrupulous and religious, 
allow their daughters to go to the one, and read the 
others. And surely some good Christian, in the 
name of charity, and from the purest motives of 
benevolence, invented those harmless arrangements, 
in mercy to the unnatural life of monotony — we 
might say hypocrisy — imposed too often upon the 
young. There is a time for all things; and those 
who forbid the youthful to enjoy the health-giving 
and exhilarating pleasure of dancing, impose a 
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cruel and unnatural restraint upon them. Every 
one who wished to be considered grateful to Heaven 
for having had a mother who suckled^ instead of 
throwing him or her away like waste paper, faded 
flowers, or as ladies do their hearts sometimes, took 
a ticket, even if unable to attend the ball. 

Now Ejus Templar that morning had not the 
slightest intention of going, but he purchased an 
admission. Suddenly the thought struck him that 
he would go to this assemblage of the gay and 
fashionable. He persuaded himself that it was only 
in the hope of hearing of Gabriella — so easily do 
we argue with our hearts, when they contain some 
latent desire; and, could any one have seen with 
how much alacrity he — so indiflferent generally to all 
things — prepared for this ball, he would have struck 
them as a man devoted to gaiety and the fashion- 
able world. On his way, or rather out of it, he 
called at Bellfont^s office, and found the solicitor 
still there, and anxious and wondering at the pro- 
longed absence of his emissary Draycott. 

When Rus told him where he was going, the 
other looked down to conceal a peculiarly-meaning 
smile playing about his mouth. 

"Quite right,'' he said; "Gabriella may have 
sought protection from Mrs. Kenyerd ; at all events, 
'tis worth the essay, her disappearance is so myste- 
rious and alarming." 
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And to himself he added, ''The girl would perish 
of starvation and cold before she would owe that 
woman a crust or a night's lodging/' 

It was late when Bus Templar entered Saint 
James's Hall : we have already informed our readers 
that it was a meeting of the charitably-disposed in 
London, though some sceptics might argue that, if 
merely done for a benevolent purpose, those very 
scrupulous persons who set their faces against danc- 
ing on ordinary occasions of mere pleasure or 
vanity, might have sent their money, and have 
remained at home; but all found arguments to 
meet the impertinent suggestions of those who love 
to interfere in matters which in no way concern 
them. They ought — yes, ought — to go now, for 
could there exist a more laudable purpose than the 
encouragement of philoprogenitiveness among the 
Chinese ? and they felt as if every en avant deux 
was a step in the right direction to pick up some 
little Chinese out of the mire ; and the demie queue 
de chat unquestionably made them feel as if they 
had rescued some unhappy little pigtail Chinese 
infant out of the claws— long Chinese claws — of its 
unnatural mother. 

Nobody could say anything against such reasons 
as these. Another set of charitable enthusiasts 
spoke of good example. 

H 2 
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MisB Straggles was one of these ; and though she 
never danced^ to the ball she went^ to give it her 
countenance^ stamp it^ as a coin from the mint, 
with Her Majesty^s physiognomy, to make it pass 
current. 

No one interested her so much as Mrs. Eenyerd, 
she had found her purse-strings ever untied for 
charitable objects. 

" Ill-natured people say/' repeated Miss Straggles 
to her friend Doctor Chepstow, '' that charity covers 
a multitude of sins.'' 

And then there was a mystery about Mrs. Ken- 
yerd which perplexed her. She longed to have a 
right to place her on her list of knoum sinners — to 
pray for her, without appearing impertinent. 

Now through the masses she struggled, till she 
discovered her. Mrs. Kenyerd was sitting down — 
and oh, wonder of wonders! beside her was her 
husband I What was the House about not to claim 
him 7 What were her admirers about to give him 
the place of honour? And positively she looked 
content, if not happy. 

Where was her shadow — young Laurence ? Evi- 
dently not there, or he would have been beside her; 
for her husband was mean enough to countenance, 
nay encourage, that flirtation. 

All these things passed through Miss Straggles' 
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mind. She did not breathe, only thought them, 
so there was no scandal. 

" My dear Mrs. Kenyerd," she began, seizing the 
other^s hand, ''I am indeed charmed to see you 
here to-night, and looking as lovely as if nothing 
had alarmed you to-day. Charming, indeed I And 
how do you do, Mr. Kenyerd ? '' she continued, 
turning towards him. 

The lady she addressed certainly did not look as 
much delighted to see her as might have been ex- 
pected had she possessed the organ of gratitude. 
Mrs. Kenyerd appeared embarrassed and annoyed. 
Turning to her husband she said — 

''Is not that a quadrille? Don't forget your 
engagement to Miss " 

'' Oh, dear, no I His not a quadrille,^' interrupted 
Miss Straggles, ''for I had a card some one gave 
me, but useless to me, of course, I never dance. I 
know, however, the name of this one, it struck 
me as so strange I inquired what it meant ; but 
you must have it on your card. 'Ti's a galop, called 
' The Chinese Infant's Plate,' written for the occa- 
sion, to represent a race to save the poor little 
creatures. The last was a quadrille. Pray sit 
still, my dear sir," &c., &c. 

This was to prevent Kenyerd from moving; and 
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thus she had ruu on uninterrapted. But even a 
Miss Straggles' breath cannot last for ever. She 



"What alarmed you to-day, my love V^ anxiously 
asked Kenyerd. 

"A mere trifle; nothing worth notice. Pray 
dcJn't speak of it." Certainly she looked pale 
enough then for any one who loved her to feel 
anxious and uneasy. 

" But I will speak of it/' Miss Straggles said, 
playfully — coquettishly, for her — flirting an ivory 
fan of the year one, " for the dear creature is very 
delicate, Mr. Kenyerd, and never thinks enough of 
herself. Such another impertinent intrusion might 
have a serious effect." 

" Good heavens ! you alarm me, madam !" Turn- 
ing round, and facing his wife, he said, — 

" Adeline, what was it ? " 

Now, many men might ask such a question, and 
a woman would laugh it off; but no one could do 
so when Mr. Kenyerd spoke it. 

" Never mind now," she uttered in a low, trem- 
bling tone ; " I will tell you when we return." 

" Naughty child, naughty child," cried the not- 
to-be-silenced Miss Straggles, "to conceal your 
annoyances and insults from so i^ar a husband as I 
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know yours is. I should not be acting right — in- 
deed I shouldn't, my dear — to let him remain in 
ignorance of the intrusion upon your privacy, and 
which may be again renewed. But there, I always 
did dislike balconies; they are encouragements to 
cats to get out and make their hideous caterwaul- 
ings at night. We know for what vicious purposes 
they are used in Spain — assignations, and all that 
sort of thing; and in England they have, to my 
thinking, quite the appearance of traps or signal- 
stations. A woman fills them full of flowers and 
birds, and sits behind them ; of course, every one 
looks up. And, my dear'' (to Mrs. Kenyerd), "but 
for your balcony, you never would have been so in- 
sulted as you were ; and I am much mistaken if 
that Captain Templar is a man to be so easily 
beaten." 

The bolt had fallen I In vain Mrs. Kenyerd 
endeavoured to stop her speech; how could it be 
done, with a tongue like Miss Straggles' in full 
play, and a pair of eyes like Kenyerd's fixed, im- 
movably fixed, upon her ? In vain she looked up, 
down, right, left ; those hard questioning eyes never 
once quitted her face. The bolt had fallen ! 

" Captain Templar ! " exclaimed the husband, in 
a tone as stony as his eye and face. " Do you 
mean to assert. Miss Straggles, that Captain Tem- 
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plar came in any way to my house^ but especially by 
the balcony?^' 

'^ Oh, dear me, what have I said ? Nothing to 
wound this dear angel, I hope ? ^' and she clasped 
Mrs. Kenyerd^s hand. Even in the atmosphere of 
that warm room, and through her glove, it was as 
cold and motionless as marble. 

" Madam, I am awaiting your answer,^^ Mr. Ken- 
yerd said, as calmly as if he were .asking some in^ 
different question of a dependent. 

^^And she^U give it to you, won't you, dear?'' 
coaxed Miss Straggles, as if she were speaking to 
some refractory, spoilt child. 

"My answer, Kenyerd," said his wife, with a 
dignity which sat so well upon her pale, noble 
brow, as she raised her eyes undauntedly to his 
face at last, "is, that Captain Templar came as 
unexpectedly as he was coolly welcomed. He had 
been looking at the next house, he said, and, the 
window closing upon him, he strode over the bal- 
cony." 

^' The balcony, you see," urged Miss Straggles, 
pointing the tale ; adding to herself, " Then they 
were acquainted 1 I was certain of it. And that 
glove ! Oh ! how very dreadful it is that people 
will be so deceitful!" 

"Captain Templar strode over the adjoining 
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balcony on mine ? '' exclaimed Mr. Kenyerd, 
breathless with indignation. ''Pray explain the 
matter to me^ madam ! ^^ 

"I will explain all when we return/' was the 
reply; and a slight elevation of the eyebrow di- 
rected his attention towards Miss Straggles^ as an 
intimation that a curious ear was listening; and 
though the voice struggled to seem composed^ 
yet, to a keen observer, the troubled eye told a 
different tale, as it rested deprecatingly on his. 
"At present,^' she added, "I am engaged to 
dance, and here comes my partner/' 

In the twinkling of an eye Kenyerd was an 
altered man. With suavity and gentleness he 
bade "his love'' go and amuse herself; "he was 
sure she had acted well and wisely in all things." 

Miss Straggles was thoroughly puzzled^ for she 
was a very superficial observer, and words went a 
great way with her. 

" Good, kind, easy man ! " she thought. " Oh, 
how dreadful to deceive such a one I Let us hope 

that she is not doing so, but " Here the 

female Burleigh shook her head sagaciously. 

Mrs. Kenyerd took her partner's arm and joined 
the dancers. What ihe thought of her husband's 
change of manner might, perhaps, be guessed by 
the shortj suppressed sigh which* fluttered across 

H 3 
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her lip^ and she looked uneasily at the gaunt 
Miss Straggles^ who pertinaciously stuck by her 
husband. 

Just as she dreaded, the moment they were 
alone, that lady -commenced detailing the whole 
affair of the morning, on the principle, she said, 
of warning him against the audacity of gentle- 
men, and the danger of leaving a young and 
handsome wife unprotected. The only thing she 
omitted was the glove which lay upon the floor; 
somehow she knew not exactly how that stem- 
looking man might take an imputation against 
his wife^s propriety of conduct; besides^ she was 
really not a bad-hearted woman, only one prone to 
dealing with scandal under the name of charitable 
anxiety for everybody's welfare, temporal and spi- 
ritual ; and her aim here was, as it had been else- 
where in various quarters, to succeed in securing 
for herself an eligible home, as a sort of duenna. 
Miss Straggles was not rich; a little toadyism, 
combined with charitable purposes, would have 
suited her well. 

But Mr. Kenyerd did not need the services of 
such a person ; he contrived to watch pretty well, 
and if anything escaped him, some good or evil 
sprite was sure to inform him of it. 

Mrs. Kenyerd, the envied or admired of all, bad 
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a very aching heart as she moved through the 
dance with her fine and placid countenance^ like 
death reposing beneath still waters. The dance 
was over^ and she had glided into a quiet comer 
beneath the galleries, while her cavalier went to 
bring her an ice. How beautiful to her weary 
heart were those few moments of thoughtful rest, 
apart from the frivolous chat of a partner in a 
dance, so wearying to the spirit when the mind 
is ill at ease. She sat, leaning back her head, 
with closed eyes and parted lips, as if turned to 
marble. Had not the lip quivered and the nostril 
dilated, that lovely face would have •looked like 
a statue's. Suddenly a tear crept from beneath 
her lid, and stole softly down her cheek— only 
one — like a truant boy breaking bounds and steal- 
ing on tiptoe from school. 

There was something painful in the sight of that 
handsome young creature, in all her rich attire, and 
glittering in gems which shone forth like stars 
whenever a ray of light fell upon the heaving 
bosom where they lay, with the serpent-tear trail- 
ing down her cheek, like the first Tempter amidst 
Eden's roses. What a lesson for the vanity of 
wealth in securing happiness ! 

And so seemed to think a man who stopped op- 
posite to her, contemplating that silent statue of 
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grief. With folded armB he stood watching her; 
and how intense was the expression of his face^ so 
full of regret and hopeless bitterness I One in- 
stant the face lit up^ and he made a movement 
forward as if he would have clasped her to his 
bosom, and then he stepped back and shook his 
head, while the lip uttered — a whisper for his ear 
only — ^' Never more I '' 

He was not there by chance: he had followed 
her to that spot — he had been watching her some 
time previously. Others passed, but at a short 
distance; and if they saw her, they thought it 
was some lady slightly overcome by the heat, and 
so they went by. There was a gentleman evi- 
dently with her, so ^twas no business of theirs I 
Flowers, too, and green branches decorated that 
spot, making it quite a bower of love with the 
mysterious half-light around. But the moments 
were passing away, and certainly her partner had 
only left her to seek some refreshment ; he would 
return soon, and before he did so, a word must be 
spoken. The man advanced, so lightly that she 
never heard him, and laying a finger on the clasped 
hands resting on her knee, he whispered a name 
— "AdeUnel^^ 

At the tone she started up in terror, and passing 
her hand over the rigid tear, obliterated it. 
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" Pardon me/^ he said, " if I seem too free ; but 
I have forgiven you all, and in forgiving, wish to 
forget everything but the name I once called 
you/' 

'^ Forgiven ! '' she uttered breathlessly, half 
stretching forth a hand as if to touch his, — ^'I 
was going to say I feel sorry to hear it. When 
we forgive, too often we are indifferent, if a 
harsher feeling does not animate us. You cannot 
forgive without hating and despising me. Templar ; 
for if you have all to pardon which you deem, I 
am the most worthless wretch upon earth.'' She 
stood before him as if awaiting one word which 
would have bowed her to his knee ; but he did not 
'speak it. 

" Adeline, I forgive you," he repeated. " I may 
seem monotonous, but I only find that to say. I 
came," he hurriedly said, for in the distance he 
saw a gentleman approaching with an ice, whom 
another had waylaid and held by the button, and 
he felt a presentiment that this was the partner ; 
for though he had seen them dancing together, 
half the young men in the world are so much 
alike in a ball-room, that it is difficult to swear to 
a man's identity on a cursory glance ; — " I came to 
say," he hurriedly said, " that Gabriella Lorn " (he 
emphasized the name in a pecuhar manner) ^' has 
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fled to-day^ having accidentally discovered that we 
had met again. Women are such strange crea- 
tures ! Have you seen her ?" 

" I ? You cannot think she would come to 
me!^' 

''Well^ Gabriella has much heart; she resents 
more on my account than she would on her 
own/^ 

'^ It is not that, it is not that t^^ she exclaimed, 
while a look of agony overspread her face. '^ Ga- 
briella loves you — I knew, I felt she did ! " 

A smile of triumph flashed across his lip. She 
did feel for him still ! 

" You are mad ! '' he calmly said, but words and 
tones are often at variance, his voice was all tender- 
ness ; and as he was turning away, merely saying, 
"Then you have not seen her?" their eyes met, 
and in that look she was again on his bosom — his, 
and his only. 

"For Heaven^s sake do not leave me thus in 
suspense I " she cried, placing a hand on his arm 
and detaining him. " Let me know where she is ; 
remember all she and I were to each other, and 
how well I love her still.'' 

" When, where, and how shall I tell you, Ade- 
line V^ and his hand for an instant lay on hers. 

"To-morrow, at twelve, I will be in the Bo- 
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tanical Gardens/^ she hurriedly 'whispered^ as if 
some invisible power were impelling her to speak, 
" near '' 

'' I am delighted to see you so much better^ Mrs. 
Kenyerd/' said a man^ as he stepped up to her. 

'Twas her partner with an ice in his hand. 

" I thought you were going to faint, and there 
was no seizing upon an ice for an hour, the re- 
freshment-room was so crowded,^^ he continued. 

" Now you are in protecting hands, I wish you 
a good evening, Mrs. Kenyerd,'' said Rus, bowing. 

She merely curtseyed, and said, '' I thank 
you.'' 

Not for leaving her, assuredly, were those thanks, 
for now her eyes followed his commanding figure as 
it moved through the crowd. 

'^ Captain Templar, I think, is it not ?'' asked her 
partner. " What a fine-looking fellow he is ! Pity 
there are so many mysterious tales about him.'' 

" Are there ? What may they be ? " 

'' Well, they say he was married* to a lovely girl, 
and he broke her heart, abroad. There's some 
mystery, too, about his fortune, so unexpectedly 
acquired." 

"Don't you think, sir," Mrs. Kenyerd coldly 
said, "that if those mysteries seem so painful to 
Captain Templar's friends^ they would do better to 
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inform him of their uneasiness than to feel so much 
bitter regret behind his back F^' 

Mrs. Kenyerd was impolitic ; she made an enemy. 

" I don^t quite understand her being so close to 
this Templar^ and in that snug corner selected by 
herself/* thought the hero, unable to reply to her 
speech. " I left her fainting— Templar galvanized 
her; and assuredly I heard something like 'gar- 
dens' and 'twelve/'' 

" I will return to my husband, if you please," 
she coldly said, rising from the bench on which 
she had been seated. 

Almost silently they threaded their way to her 
former place through the crowded room. She had 
hoped to find it vacant. Kenyerd was still there, 
and with him Miss Straggles. A presentiment in- 
duced her to stop; she would have tamed back, 
but her husband saw her, and came forward to 
meet her. The world called him the most loving, 
model husband. He was like many — a contra- 
diction. 



CHAPTER XII. 

"Adeline, my love/' he exclaimed^ "how very 
pale you look ! — are you not well V* 

" Mrs. Kenyerd has been nearly fainting/' quickly 
responded her partner^ " and^ indeed^ I was almost 
afraid to leave her even to seek an ice, but " 

"I am very much obliged to you/' she said, 
looking in the man's face with a winning smile, as 
she hastily interrupted what he miffht be going 
to say. 

But when you convict a man of meanness, or 
any petty act, he does not readily forgive you. 
Something told him that Templar was a sore 
subject. 

" Was it prudent, my love, to eat an ice after 
dancing ?" asked Kenyerd, anxiously. 

"Mrs. Kenyerd did not eat it/' replied the 
young man, " for when I returned I found Captain 
Templar talking to her ; and, hang the man! he has 
some charm about him to cure, where we all fail. 
They say the most savage dogs will crouch before 
him ; he is a very Barey with horses, and the adder 
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itself will sit up and dance at his bidding, Indian 
fashion ! *' 

Though he ran on, every word was spoken ad- 
visedly, and he watched as he uttered them the 
lady's emotion, and the dark cloud on the hus- 
band's brow. 

^^ Captain Templar,'' exclaimed the latter, mean- 
ingly, ^' may some day find a serpent in his path 
which he will be unable to charm or tame I " 

^^ Oh, I fear," chimed in Miss Straggles, '^ that 
he is a very dreadful man I Such histories as I 
have this day heard of him 1 Oh, my dear friends I 
let us pray that he may see the error of his ways, 
and repent I I hear," she continued, after a 
moment of silence, given we will suppose to good 
thoughts, ''from the best authority, that he is a 
most suspicious personage. He has one young 
lady whom he calU his ward residing with himj 
and strange words of love have been heard passing 
between them; and a particular friend of mine. 
Doctor Chepstow, who is considered very clever in 
all cases of alienation of mind, was recently called 
in on a consultation in the country, at Lakelands," 
and she nodded her head from one to the other 
significantly. ''A poor young creature there out 
of her mind I '^ Here she opened her eyes and 
rolled them in a most peculiar manner to express 
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her horror, while her voice sank to a whisper. 
''Yes/' she continued, "a lovely young creature, 
whom he evidently wants to put under restraint, 
before he goes down with his ward ! ! !'' 

She paused to see the effect of her commu- 
nication. 

If the world was right and truthful, and Mrs. 
Kenyerd the faulty, if not actually guilty woman 
it said, surely much might be forgiven her for the 
sake of the irrepressible suffering depicted in her 
countenance at these charitable revelations. Those 
who <;ould read the human face in its expression 
would have seen there 

''Oh! would to Heaven I were alone, to lie 
down and weep in peace, it might soothe my heart 
in its great sorrow V^ For there was agony in the 
twitching lip, the raised brow, and the dark fixed 
look of her beautiful brown eyes. 

Kenyerd lost nothing of all that was there 
written, and Miss Straggles saw nothing ; she was 
as little imaginative or capable of understanding 
real emotion, as a Dorcas shirt is devoid of any* 
thing like needlework beauty — coarse in material, 
with the necessary gussets, hems, and seams, but 
there was no fine stitching or trimming, or em- 
broidery—merely a strong, coarse garment ! 

This was Miss Straggles. 
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A man was more merciful^ Mrs. Kenyerd^s 
partner. He was sorry for having introduced a 
name whicli seemed to have caused so great a sen- 
sation^ and he tried to turn the current aside; but 
no^ Miss Straggles had not done. 

"And," she continued, " Doctor Chepstow said 
it was the most painful thing he had ever witnessed 
in all his experience, the clinging of that poor 
young thing to her betrayer, there is too much 
reason to believe — for, of course. Captain Templar 
was present. * You will not send me away ? Oh, do 
not send me away !' she cried, piteously, for,'' con- 
tinued Miss Straggles, not to lose the opportunity of 
making one of her original observations — " I dare 
say you have all noticed how keen the instinct is in 
madness, pointing out those who would use co- 
ercion, and then the poor mad thing ran on withj 
* Whom have I but you, now, Rus ? You will not 
let Aer come and drive me away, will you?' 'No, 
Eva ; no, dearest,' he said." 

We once met with a man prone to make experi- 
ments in all things, and he declared that to will 
wai^ to do ; that we none of us know how immense 
our own powers are of accomplishing the most 
seemingly impossible things. 

Surely Mrs. Kenyerd summoned more than phy- 
sical power to her aid, for, when the name of Eva 
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passed Miss Straggles^ lip^ over her brow^ eye^ 
cheeky lip^ all^ came that grey look which is the 
certain precursor, in most cases, of syncope. Mr. 
Kenyerd grasped one of her hands, and his lip 
parted to speak. Her late partner made a step 
forward to catch her; only Miss Straggles saw 
nothing, and went on : — 

" And would you credit it, that, after doing all 
he could to soothe this unfortunate victim of his, 
he afterwards, in private, tried to urge upon Doctor 
Chepstow, and the others, the necessity of some 
restraint, or removal, in the hope, he midy of 
effecting a cure ? Oh ! my sweet Mrs. Kenyerd, 
I see you are deeply affected by so much iniquity, 
and I hear that even the palace of our virtuous 
Queen is polluted by his audacious presence at 
her levees ! Oh ! my dear friends, let us '^ 

"Pray,'^ interrupted Mrs. Kenyerd, employing 
the very word the other was going to utter, but in 
a different sense — "pray. Miss Straggles,^' she 
said, with a degree of hauteur not usual to her, 
and by an effort of will, almost more than human, 
mastering her emotion, "let us hear no more of 
Captain Templar. If he be the dreadful character 
you say, surely he is not a fit object to engage the 
attention of any modest woman. And do you not 
think Doctor Chepstow somewhat imprudent, to 
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employ a mild term^ in publicly exposiog his private 
and confidential visits ?'' 

"Oh, my dear friend !^^ exclaimed the never-to- 
be-beaten Miss Straggles, "if I have spoken of 
these things it has been to implore your prayers 
that Captain Templar may see the error of his 
ways, and repent/' Whoever might be beaten, 
Miss Straggles never was. 

Mr. Kenyerd looked at his wife — a strange ex< 
pression came over his face : there was something so 
foreboding in it — to any one capable of reading 
physiognomy, that she gave an involuntary shudder, 
and turned her head away, as if some sudden fear 
had seized her. 

" My love,'^ he said, in gentlest tones, " would 
you like to join in another quadrille, waltz, or 
shottische ? or are you tired of this dancing charity ; 
shall I take you home ? ^' 

" I must remain a little longer,^' she replied 
quickly, as if dreading that return home, "for I 
promised Mr. Laurence a quadrille." 

" Then we will stay, Adda;" but the pet name 
grated, not slid softly, as it passed those hard, stem- 
looking lips. "But,'' he added, "I think the 
young gentleman might be less tardy in claiming 
your hand." 

" Dear me ! — no — yes — can it be ? — it is ! " 
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burst from Miss Straggles in a breath : *^ I declare 
if there isn^t Mr. Laurence in earnest conversation 
with Captain Templar I Gracious powers^ what a 
spirit of evil that man must be I he gets possession 

of every one. Oh, my dear friends ^' Miss 

Straggles always shut her eyes and shook her head 
when giving utterance to this supplication for addi- 
tional help against the sinners of the world : and 
this time when she opened them on the conclusion 
of their temporary eclipse, she stood alone, for the 
others had moved away from her vicinity. But she 
was not a stationary monument; for, after giving 
utterance to a grunt of dissatisfaction, she trotted 
off to some others needing her aid of voluntary con- 
tributions of much talking. 

Now Captain Templar and Laurence were to- 
gether thus :— 

flus was leaning against the wall, his head turned 
in the direction where Mrs. Kenyerd stood, but so 
surrounded by dancers, so hemmed in by crowds, 
that it would have been impossible for any eyes but 
those of a Straggles to have seen him. He was 
carrying out the maxim that we are never so much 
alone as in a crowd; and all his thoughts were un- 
chained and wandering freely, like tamed doves, still 
coming back to the home whence they had started. 
Some might be turned aside awhile, but, true and 
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faithful stilly they came back. Some bore the olive 
branchy which betokened peace ; and then his eye 
kindled^ and fixed upon Mrs. Kenyerd^ for he saw 
her^ though she was ignorant whether he had left 
the ball or not. Many stopped and spoke to him^ 
but his mind was too much troubled about the 
mysterious flight of Grabriella^ and his recent con- 
versation with Mrs. Kenyerd, to be at all interested 
in the gay scene before him, and yet he remained ; 
it seemed to his imagination impossible for him to 
quit the spot while the latter was there. 

Plunged in bitter thoughts, which curled his lip 
with scorn, more for himself than for others-M;on- 
tempt of his own weakness in so lingering around 
one who had deeply wronged him, and anxious, too, 
about another whom he loved with a sincere affec- 
tion — he was lost to passing events, and saw but a 
moving mass of many colours, like the varied hues 
on bubbles of soap, and about as quickly dying 
away. He was suddenly startled by a hand on his 
arm, gently laid, as if to attract his attention. He 
turned quickly, to find, to his utter amazement, 
young Laurence beside him, the almost boy who 
had been pointed out to him the previous day at 
the club as Mrs. Kenyerd's victim — ^young Lau- 
rence, whose countenance had so quch pleased him 
then. 
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" Captain Templar, I believe ? ^* he said, with 
something gentle in the tone, as if addressing one 
unknown, but much respected. 

Rus merely bowed — he felt beyond expression 
amazed ; then, too, there was something of jealousy 
in his heart against one so privileged, as all agreed 
Laurence was, with Mrs. Kenyerd. 

'^ Pardon me. Captain Templar,^^ the other con- 
tinued, in the same tone, "for somewhat unwar- 
rantably interrupting your thoughts by my touch ; 
but I spoke twice, unheard, and my business will 
not brook delay /^ 

" May I ask its nature, sir ? '^ Rus said stiffly. 

*' Allow me to oflFer my card. Captain Templar, 
as a warrant of my sincerity, and at the same 
time to implore you to await my return here whilst I 
fulfil an engagement, already much delayed, with a 
lady ; but I have something of the utmost import- 
ance to communicate to you, with which you must 
be made acquainted to-night.^^ 

Rus mechanically took the card the other offered, 
and as mechanically read on it— 

" Kenton Laurence, 

" Guards, 

" Knightsbridge.'' 

There was a tone of so much deference in the 
young man^s manner, that, despite Rus^s habitual 

VOL. I. I 
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hauteur, the natural consequence of deep wrongs, 
and the singularity of the address and request com- 
bined^ he could not reply as he would otherwise 
have done; he merely said, half smiling: — ^'Mr. 
Laurence strangely arranges this most pressing 
affair, which his words imply it to be, setting it 
aside until he fulfils some dancing engagement, I 
presume." 

" Yes, Captain Templar, you are quite right, it 
is a mere engagement to dance; but, if you will 
pardon the strangeness of the request, I would ask 
you to wait until this one dance is over, as the lady, 
whom I am to call partner, may not be quite a 
stranger to what I have to communicate." 

Bus stared more perplexed than ever,- for he 
could not think that the lady was other than Mrs. 
Kenyerd. What could there be in common be- 
tween her, Laurence, and himself ? 

Laurence smiled at his puzzled look. ^'Will 
you oblige me, and wait ? " he said. 

" I will," fell from the other's lips. And he 
wondered at his own acceptation oi this strange 
compact. 

" Thank you. Captain Templar." And with a 
smile, which beamed on that handsome young face, 
Laurence turned away to thread through the masses 
on his road to the spot where Mrs. Kenyerd stood. 
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herself lost in wonder at this evident good fellow- 
ship between Rus and Laurence. 

Only her own heart, which knew all the windings 
in this complicated affair, could tell what her feel- 
ings were. 

Both she and Bus had their gaze fixed on one 
point, Laurence, and both saw, with amazement, his 
evident hesitation in advancing. More than once 
he stopped, it could not be to seek her, for evidently 
he saw her; but he paused, lingered, and at last 
stood still, with folded arms, gazing listlessly before 
him at a quadrille. 

He who generally bounded forward to reach her 
side, whenever the place was vacant, now stood still 
looking at others, until the moment for claiming 
her hand in a schottische shoiild arrive. 

We have said it — his idol had shivered to 
atoms, and the fragments were almost valueless. 
Who could make it what it had been ? 

She saw his coldness, and wondered. Rus saw it, 
and rejoiced — -then he was not her lover ? 

No ; he was not. He never had loved her except 
as Kenyerd's wife should be loved ; Kenyerd, who 
had been as a father to him. He had idolized, re- 
vered, respected her. Now, she was nothing but 
the memory of a delusion to him. 

How anxiously Rus Templar watched their meet- 

1 2 
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ing ! All the evening his 'eye had followed her; he 
had seen her dance and converse with several ; and 
there was nothing in her manner which the most 
scrupulous^ unless jealous or envious^ Could have 
objected to; she certainly had a bland and very 
beautiful smile^ but that was natural to her: the 
lips do not mark the coquette^ but the eyes do^ and 
those were soft, calm, yet proud in their expression. 
Oh, how anxiously he marked all I But when at 
last Laurence joined her party, ^twas no longer the 
same woman who breathed and spoke; her whole 
being seemed changed. Whatever Laurence's feel- 
ings might be, assuredly that frail wife loved him. 
As he advanced slowly, she even stepped forward to 
shorten the distance between them, and her hus- 
band was there; and he, too, greeted the boy, for 
one he looked, with cordiality. Kus saw all; the 
glad, bright smile, not on the lip, but in the eyes : 
the hand which, evidently unsolicited, slid, passed 
through his arm and rested there ; an unmistakable 
grasp of rightful possession, as if he were her 
husband. And then those eyes — so magical and 
witching in their loving promises — were raised to 
Laurence^s, not timidly, but full of undisguisable 
feeling. 

*' Dolt, dolt, dolt ! '' uttered Rus, apostrophizing 
himself in bitter irony, '^to think and believe 
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that woman pure and true after the past proof of 
her systematic heartlessness. Kenyerd, poor fool, 
like me — ^yet, no, not like me, he knew her better ; 
he knew her false to me — I believed her an angel 
without blemish. That boy^s seeming indifference 
is but a well-played part, for who could be unloving 
to such a creature, and she looking upon him as she 
does now ? '^ 

And Memory, in her brightest colouring, decked 
a time gone by, when thus Adeline, then his own, 
so looked and smiled up in his face; and even while 
he, forgetting that it was but a memory, gazed 
down in rapture on that fair beautiful face, like a 
dissolving scene it passed away, now showing a spot 
haunted by those demons which gibber and mock 
at the aching heart, till they drive it to frenzy. 
They are called regret and dreams of the past. 
While this paci; were now in full cry after his heart, 
to rend it in pieces, even there in that gay scene a 
whisper smote on his ear. It seemed a whisper, the 
temples of his head throbbed so loudly, that he 
only heard it say, '' Rus — Rus Templar ! " 

" Ay,'* he uttered above his breath, " His true. 
Bus Templar has been that dolt, and was well-nigh 
being fooled again." 

'' Are you mad ?" exclaimed a voice in a louder 
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key, as a hand grasped his arm. " Has that crea- 
ture driven you quite distraught V^ 

He started at the first words, and turned round 
to face Bellfont, the solicitor. 

*^ Bellfont here ! ^' he cried, in amazement. 

^^ Yes, you may well wonder ; yet why ? I dare 
say my motive was quite as charitable as that of 
half the dancing apes here, only I am more candid 
about it. I took my ticket because a rich client of 
mine asked me to do so ; one cannot always refuse ; 
and then it does one good — looks well j yet I should 
not have come myself to seek you among all these 
fools, could I have sent my clerk, but the vouchers 
are very precise, the lady -patronesses scrupulous ; I 
could not trjinsfer mine.^^ 

^^ Then you came to seek me V^ 

^^ Whom else, do you suppose V^ 

" Then you have found Gabriella V^ and Rus 
started forward, as if to hasten away. 

" Stop, let me explain. I have a clue. Tell me, 
Rus, have you any notion or idea of the girl having 
formed any acquaintance or attachment in town V^ 

" She !— Gabriella ! Never ; impossible I '^ 

" So I thought. I fancied something else,'* and 
Bellfont mused a moment, after a sidelong glance 
at Rus. 
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" A bad breed, a bad breed, I fear/^ he continued, 
after a while. 

^' Of whom are you speaking, Bellfont V^ 

"Well, of Gabriella j of her and hers/^ 

" I will stake my life on the girPs honesty of 
heart and prudence ! ^^ exclaimed Rus, warmly and 
indignantly. 

" Will youf the other drily uttered. " So you 
would have done on Adeline^s ; will you now V^ 

Rus's eyes followed the direction of Bellfont^s* 
Within a yard of them passed Mrs. Kenyerd, lean- 
ing on Laurence's arm ; so deep and loving was the 
glance turned upwards on his face, as if living only 
on his features, and the words which fell from his 
lips, that she did not even notice the others, so close 
to her. Laurence's gaze, too, was intently riveted on 
her face, but with how sad an expression ! If Rus 
trembled from deep emotion, certainly the stern 
look of Bellfont's eye, as it rested on her, was not 
one of love; read well, it was a combination of 
hatred, revenge, and triumph, and so she passed on, 
the centre where all those emotions met to over- 
whelm and crush her, whether in love or hate. 

" You say you will stake your life on Gabriella's 
prudence and candour, do you?*' asked Bellfont, 
breaking the painful silence. " Do you know where 
she is now, and with whom she went there ?'' 
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"Where?*' questioned Rus, only hearing the 
commencement of the sentence. 

"In Knightsbridge barracks^ having met and 
accompanied an oflScer to his quarters/' 

"'Tis false, whoever said it!'' exclaimed the other 
with vehemence. 

" Thank you/' * 

" You have not invented it — you are deceived ! " 
Rus cried. 

" Am I ? Come and see.'' 

" With whom, do they say ?" uttered Rus again, 
beneath his breath, trembling with agitation. 

" I will tell you when we have left this place. 
Now, come." 

" Ay, come." 

How much those few words said ! 



CHAPTER XIII. 

" You see," said Bellfont, as the two drove off in a 
cab together, " how great a thought it is, to have 
an emissary ontside one's office to watch queer cus- 
tomers; but for Draycott, when should we have 
found Gabriella?'' 

" The whole is a mystery to me/' ejaculated Rus, 
with deep emotion. '^ Tell me all about it.*' 

Bellfont detailed all we already know, and added, 
''This clever fellow, Draycott, not content with 
housing his game, still watched its burrow, and a 
woman it appears was called down to speak to a 
person in a cab, her brother." (Bellfont suppressed 
Kelly's name, though, certain from the description 
and abbreviation, "Davy," that he was the man.) 
''Well, this brother and sister talk confidentially, 
and she tells him that she's employed to take 
charge that night, in an officer's room, of a young 
lady, while he goes to a ball." 

"A ball!" exclaimed Bus. "Was it at Saint 
James's Hall?" 

"Yes." 

I 3 
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''Then the fellow is there V 
/'Yes/^ 

''For mercy's sake, Bellfont/' he vehemently- 
cried, " do not torture me by your cold mono- 
syllables ! Do you know the man ? Who is it ?" 

" Young Laurence. That's why I withdrew you 
from the ball, to avoid a scene/' 

"Merciful Heaven!" fell from Rus Templar. 
*' What curse follows that family ? He, the syste- 
matic betrayer of Gabriella — ^the would-be. betrayer, 
I should say — for I will not believe her other than 
pure, and in love with Adeline. Great Heaven! 
what strange windings this world contains 1 " 

"Curious, are they not?" sneered Bellfont. 
" But the fact is, a man's mind becomes so per- 
plexed by the changes and fresh licence mooted by 
the laws, that he scarcely knows where to place the 
boundary for his affections." 

" It could not have been of this that he would 
have spoken to me," and Rus related his singular 
meeting with Laurence. 

" Pshaw ! Too clever for that. It was some 
fresh web he was weaving, the better to conceal her, 
knowing that you would seek her." 

There was a silence of some moments, in which 
nothing was heard but the quick rolling wheels of 
the Hansom in which they drove, or the grating of 
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them against the kerbstone^ as it flew round the 
comers. Both were in perplexed thought, and Bell- 
font more so even than the other, for he was puzzling 
over Gabriella^s " Yes/^ Why uttered, if she had 
been going to meet a lover? Was Laurence a 
lover? if so, how great his own escape. But the 
whole was a mystery. Suddenly he cried, — 

*^ By the way. Bus, how are we to get into the 
barracks at his hour? The arm of law cannot 
clutch her.'^ 

Bus mused a moment. 

" I have it I ^' he exclaimed gladly, for this had 
been a sore stumbling-block in their path, and he 
searched eagerly in his pocket. 

'' Ay, here it is. This will get us in ; ^^ and in 
triumph he held up Laurence's card. 

Thus they reached Knightsbridge. 

^^ I will wait outside,^' suggested Bellfont. He 
knew how awkward Gabriella would feel in his pre- 
sence. '^ And indeed,^' he continued, " I think it 
would be better that she should not even know that 
I am aware of what has taken place.'^ 

'* Perhaps not,'' Bus said, thoughtfully. " I can- 
not believe that Gabriella has wilfully deceived me, 
or is even now where she is for any purpose to call 
up a blush on her cheek. Better, then, that she 
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should not have witnesses of this most mysterious 
place of refuge which she has chosen/' 

Bellfont's motive was not exactly what he stated : 
convinced^ the more he thought of it^ that some 
mystery enveloped the girPs conduct^ and one not 
so equivocal as might be deemed on appearances^ 
he urged still further upon Bus the better part of 
leaving Gabriella in total ignorance that he was cog- 
nizant of her escapade. 

*^You need never inform her how you became 
acquainted with her place of concealment/' he said. 

At last the cab stopped^ and drew up at some 
short distance^ to abide the issue of Rus's effort to 
bring away the girl. Bellfont, too, in strange anx- 
iety, concealed from her view, should she come out^ 
watched the event. 

At the small mysterious door, to which we have 
before alluded, Rus Templar knocked. Some time 
he waited ; it was long past the midnight hour, and 
only here and there were lights seen through half- 
drawn curtains in the building. 

He was on the point of rapping once more, 
when a measured tread approached the door, 
which at last opened, and our old friend Wellard 
appeared. More on the alert than others, from 
the necessity imposed upon him and his wife, of 
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watching over Gabriella. The man stared when 
he saw a stranger at that hour. 

"Mr. Laurence " Rus began. 

" Mr. Laurence/' interrupted Wellard, " is my 
master; but he is not at home, sir.'' 

" I am aware of that, my man/' quickly an- 
swered Rus, adding to himself, " I have fallen 
luckily on the right man at starting. He is at 
Saint James's Hall," he continued aloud. " There 
is his card, he has sent me to speak to a young 
lady who is at present in his room, under the 
care of a woman." 

" My wife, sir/' responded the unsuspecting 
Wellard. What a heap of gentle admonition he 
was calling down on his head from his wife, when 
she should be made acquainted with the fact, that 
his simplicity and straightforwardness had let the 
enemy into the camp. '' I must see that young 
lady at once," continued Rus, " and, to convince 
your master that the right person has come, give 
him my card when he returns." 

And Rus handed one. 

Wellard stepped back, and beneath a gaslight 

read — 

" Captain Templar, 

*^ Grosvenor Place." 
If a cautious servitor, he was a bad general \ he 
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left the fortress undefended^ and the enemy^ un- 
opposed, entered. When Wellard had spelt the 
name, the visitor was in the passage, and the 
little mysterious door closed on them both. 

Wellard stared one instant irresolute, then he 
looked at the two cards ; on Bus^s was " Captain/' 
so all must be quite right, and, with due re- 
spect for the military title, he " capped '' the 
clever enemy in true soldierlike fashion. 

"Show me Mr. Laurence's room,'' the other 
said authoritatively, mounting the stair. After 
him stalked Wellard. On the landing he stepped 
before, and was just raising his hand to give the 
three open sesame taps, when Rus laid his hand 
on the lock, the too-yielding lock, which opened 
beneath his grasp. At that instant an opposite 
door opened, and a head peeped forth, fius 
turned round, and for an instant his eyes crossed 
with those of an oflScer, and then he hastily en- 
tered Laurence's room. Turning his head, he said 
in a low tone to Wellard — 

" You needn't wait, thank you." 

And the ddor gently shut in his face. Now 
Wellard was not very suspicious, or astute ; never- 
theless, he twitched his moustache right and left, 
and felt as if all was not correct. Two visions 
were before him^ his master, and — his wife. 
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We are bound to admit that the last was the most 
formidable of the two. Then he looked at the 
cards, by way of reassuring himself, and was 
just beginning to feel comfortable on the subject, 
when a loud scream from Laurence's room smote 
him to the heart. 

"What's the matter? what have you done?'' 
hissed a voice in his ear. 

'Twas from the ever wakeful and watching 
Captain Montgomery. 

Wellard was a man who never forgot his duty. 
Bound he whisked, and, facing his captain, saluted 
him. 

" Don't know, I'm sure, sir," he said. " There's 
something in it I don't quite^ understand, for 

At that instant his wife's angry tones fell upon 
his ear, even through the thick panels of the door, 
and he stopped short in his speech. Her voice 
sufficed in an instslnt to call him to order and dis- 
cretion. 

Captain Montgomery smiled to himself, for the 
laundress-in-chief 's peculiar method of drilling her 
husband was no secret. 

"Was not that Mr. Montagu, of the , who 

has just entered your master's room ? " questioned 
Montgomery. 
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"No, captain/^ answered Wellard, thrown off 
his guard. " 'Twas a Captain Templar ; '^ and he 
showed the card. 

^'Thafs all I wished to know/' mentally said 
the other. " Templar ! Templar ! what the deuce 
can he want at this hour ? I thought I knew the 
face ! '^ He then added aloud, " YouM better go 
below, Wellard. Masters don't like inquisitive 
servants : if yours should come he might think you 
were prying into his secrets.'^ 

*' Master don't return to-night, captain,'' re- 
plied Wellard. 

" The deuce I how very comical ! " and with a 
knowing, yet puzzled smile, he entered his own 
apartment, but he kept the door ajar, and Wel- 
lard retired down the passage, still keeping guard 
over his master's room. 

And the talking went on, in there. Gabriella's 
tearful voice was distinctly audible, then a smothered 
cry, at which Montgomery again opened his 
door. 

'^By George!" he uttered, "they're burking 
one another, though a crime out of date. I never 
was so puzzled in my life ! Who and what can that 
girl be ? Not one used to this place, I'll be sworn. 
Humph ! there's Mrs. Wellard's tongue, she's all 
alive, whoever is silenced. Some one weeps — ^that's 
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my altar-piece, ray Magdalene. Now Captain 
Templar speaks — implores — the girl is entreating. 
Mrs. Wellard scolds, no novelty — more weeping — a 
man's voice grows sternly commanding- — lock turns 
— door opens — woman shrieks ! '^ 

And back into his room popped Captain Mont- 
gomery. 

" No, you don't, if I knows it ! '' shrieked Mrs. 
Wellard, bouncing into the passage and spreading 
herself out to prevent the advancing enemy with 
his willing prisoner, represented by Rus, and 
Gabriella, who was clinging to his arm. 

" Oh, take me away, take me away ! '' she cried. 

" No, he don't, not till the masther comes," re- 
solutely declared Mrs. Wellard. 

"Stand back, my good woman," Rus said, 
gently; "there, take that for your trouble," and 
he held a golden coin towards her. 

The timid fawn was sorely tempted by the out- 
stretched hand so delicately lined, but it would not 
eat. Not from excess of fear, but she said to her- 
self, " How would I know it's good ? I've heerd of 
the like — an' the masther is worth more to obleege 
than this stranger." 

So she indignantly pushed back the hand, and 
tried to seize upon Gabriella, calling on her recreant 
spouse to come to her aid, but though he advanced. 
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he would not take an active part — he gazed at the 
two cards, and knew not how to act. 

Forgetting all prudence as she saw the prey 
escaping, for had not David Kelly assured her that 
the hundreds depended upon her watchfulness over 
this girl ? And her master; — how face him ? 

Urged on by her position, she cried aloud for 
help — Wellard rushed forward to restrain her, she 
kicked and fought in his arms, while Montgomery 
was silently taking notes of every feature in Ga- 
briella^s face, behind his half-opened door. 

At this juncture some young laughing voices 
were heard on the stairs, the doctor's door again 
burst open, and he appeared on the scene in a 
quaint dressing-gown of divers colours, 

"What's this V^ he exclaimed, hurrying forward. 
" What's this row ? I protest, to be disturbed in 
one's rest in this manner, is enough to make one's 
hair stand on end, and turn grey as a badger's. 
I'll have every one of you sent to the guard-house." 
His eye at that moment falling upon poor Gabriella, 
he added in amazement, " This girl again ! and 
Mrs. Wellard — a stranger, too. Who are you, 
sir? and what do you want here?" 

" Sir," answered Rus, at bay, yet endeavouring 
to conceal Gabriella's face, " this is my sister, and, 
as a man of honour, I trust you will let her pass 
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without more publicity. Under most painful cir- 
cumstances Mr. Laurence, by my desire, sheltered 
her in his room. Will that suffice ?" 

Montgomery tittered behind his door. The doc- 
tor looked perplexed. 

^'How^s this?^^ he asked, "Mrs. Wellard says 
she^s her niece ; you, sir, call her your sister — and 
here come some of our youngsters, who, perhaps, 
may also claim alliance with this most mysterious 
lady.^' 

By this time the '^ youngsters,^^ as the doctor 
termed them, were advancing to see " the fun." 

Quick as thought Rus withdrew Gabriella^s 
mantle from her shoulders, and threw it over her 
face. 

" Gentlemen," he said, turning round, " I have 
worn a sword in Her Majesty^s service like your- 
selves — I claim your protecting care until I with- 
draw this young lady from a refuge she was forced 
into to avoid a great danger. Allow us to pass. 
Mr. Laurence knows me." 

" Well, it isn't quite the thing to carry off a girl 
like that," muttered one ; " but it seems all right — 
she don't rebel." 

Mrs. Wellard raised her voice to suggest the 
guard-house, when at that opportune moment Cap- 
tain Montgomery came forward. 
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" All right, boys/^ he said, winking, '^ I know all 
about it; let them go, IMl guarantee it^s correct. 
The girPs cracked,'^ he continued in an audible 
whisper, '^ broke away from her keepers, rushed 
in here/' 

'^ Keep it up,'' he added in Rus's ear, who stared 
with amazement. " Get her out that way, all safe. 
Captain Templar." 

" You know me, then ?" 

"To be sure I do— I know everybody. Now, 
doctor" — this was aloud — " 'pon my life I wonder 
at your standing before a lady in such a dressing- 
gown ! Now, my lads, take my word, all's right." 
And giving them a knowing wink, he, on the 
other hand, pointed towards the stairs, which hint 
Rtts Templar was not slow in following up : almost 
lifting Gabriella in his arms, he hurried down, after 
raising his hat to the half-doubting group in the 
passage, and with a "Thank you" to Captain 
Montgomery. 

A few strides took him to the small door, and 
thence into the road — a moment more and Bellfont 
saw the Hansom drive away with its burden. 

" Safe and well ! " he ejaculated. . 

"Bravo, Montgomery 1" said that clever gentle- 
man to himself, as he, after bidding the others good 
night, entered his room, and really this time closed 
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the door. " Bravo, old boy ! it will go hard with 
me if I donH find out who that girl is; not a 
Magdalene at all, I suspect/^ And he dropped 
into a peaceful slumber, muttering, " Bravo, Mont- 
gomery ! ^' 

" Oh, Gabriella,'^ exclaimed Eus Templar, as he 
pillowed the girFs sobbing head on his bosom, 
'' what sorrow you bring me, and in very wilfulness 
of heart r^ 

"Forgive me ! oh, pray forgive me, Templar ! ^^ she 
implored ; " I was driven mad to-day by the know- 
ledge that you still loved that woman who had so 
deeply wronged you/' 

"That was my business/' he coldly replied. 
"If I am mad, why should you resent it? you 
might pity my weakness; I cannot understand 
more than that." 

She was perfectly silent, and nothing was heard 
for some moments but her quick breathing and 
suffocating sighs. 

"And,'' he questioned, "what could you mean 
by contracting a tie; what tie?" 

"Do not question me thus. Templar," she cried 
impetuously, raising her head from his bosom, and 
drawing back as far as possible from him ; " don't 
I tell you I was mad. Listen, and I will convince 
you '' 
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Again he drew her on his hearty and stooping 
down, pressed his lip on the upturned brow. It 
was the first kiss — the first time he had ever so 
endeavoured to soothe that half-tamed girl, and so 
good and pure was his heart towards her, that 
though he felt her shudder and shrink back from 
that embrace, no thought which to an ordinary 
man^s vanity would have been so flattering, even 
though painful, came across his mind. 

''You are cold, my poor child," he tenderly said, 
closing her mantle over the bosom heaving with 
suppressed emotion, and folding his arms around 
her. " Now, darling, tell me all ; you have done a 
mad thing, but tell me all, that I may seek the 
best remedy. By the way, you were mistaken 
about David Kelly ; Bellfont told me that history, 
^twas quite another person there.^^ 

"Templar," she said, earnestly, mastering her 
emotion, " if ever I saw David Kelly in my life, I 
saw him alive and well in Bellfont's oflSce to-day." 

Templar fell into a strange fit of musing for 
some moments. 

" It must be seen to," he said at last ; " some 
one is deceived." 

"Some one indeed; be careful lest you should 
be that man — David Kelly is a demon: the like 
make many false starts before they die." 
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"Moralizer!^^ he said, smiling through his 
thoughtfuLiess. " Now, Gabriella, tell me all — all, 
how you came where I discovered you to-night, for 
a remedy must be found. I have sad misgivings 
about the events which may arise from it/' He 
spoke prophetically. 

Gabriella unhesitatingly told him all, except the 
motive which last induced her to visit Bellfont's 
office, and the terror the sight of Kelly there occa- 
sioned her, which, added to the rest, made her fly. 

When she came to the fact of her relating all the 
past to Laurence, Bus stared aghast. 

" You do not mean to say, Gabriella, that a mere 
boy, a stranger, knows all^ 

" Yes. What could I do ? In self-defence I was 
forced to explain everything.'^ 

He could not scold the girl, but he was sorely 
troubled. 

"Even now,'' he uttered mentally, '^I would 
rather suffer anything than have her despised. Now 
I can account for Laurence's hesitation in advanc- 
ing to meet her in the ball. Poor Adeline, the 
world will deal harsher with you than I do !" 



CHAPTER XIV. 

There are many persons in the world like 6a- 
briella. She was utterly selfish; even her deep 
love for one was of the same nature — self. What- 
ever troubles or annoyances might accrue to the 
rest of mankind, even to him — strange contradic- 
tion — gave her very little uneasiness. It seemed 
to her that others were made to bear whatever she 
might please fo inflict upon them by her thought- 
lessness. Generally speaking, such characters be- 
long to apathetic persons; Gabriella, on the con- 
trary, was of a most energetic, impulsive nature. 
And this feeling it was which had made her so 
unhesitatingly tell family secrets of a most painful 
kind to Laurence, the acquaintance of an hour, to 
excuse herself, without once thinking of the injury 
and deep annoyance she was inflicting on others, 
and which now made her blind to Rus Templar's 
sufferings, when she told him that she had informed 
Laurence of all — that all, which made up a sum- 
total 01 so much deep wretchedness to him. It was, 
indeed, a festering wound laid bare, to know that 
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another, and perhaps a host beside, might be made 
wise on that painful subject, if Laurence should 
prove indiscreet. 

And yet so kind was the man^s heart, that he 
never said one harsh word to her; he strove to 
soothe and comfort her, himself suffering martyr- 
dom. 

Under the influence of his gentleness and 
almost womanly tenderness, more than she had 
ever experienced at his hands, Gabriella became 
calm, and reconciled to act as he wished her to 
do. The past few hours were cast from her 
thoughts as if they had never existed — as if all 
had been a dream. True, a slight twinge passed 
through her frame as she thought of those cold, 
dark waters; beyond that, nothing troubled her, 
all seemed like a phantasmagoria, at which she 
felt more inclined to laugh than to cry. 

Rus Templar saw things in a very different light. 
He felt that events like those of that evening could 
not pass away like a dream ; they would burst forth 
in some startling manner. But now there was the 
first thing to be done, and that was to sleep on it. 

Words easily spoken, a resolution readily taken ; 
but the accomplishment, that was quite another 
thing. 

Gabriella slept soundly — she, the cause of so much 

VOL. I. K 
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trouble; while on his lonely couch tossed Eus 
Templar, sorely perplexed about the onerous charge 
which fate had imposed upon him^ of one so self- 
willed as Gabriella; and thinkings too^ of those 
few words, which promised so much, which had 
been spoken that night at the ball by Mrs. Ken- 
yerd. 

"The Botanical Gardens, at twelve o'clock/' 
Would she come? What madness to hope it, 
and what happiness could result from it, if she 
did? 

With all these wearying thoughts in his mind, 
poor Bus arose as he had lain down, with unclosed 
eyes; to find Gabriella at the breakfast-table more 
cheerful than he had of late seen her, and a gleam 
of hope in her eyes, to which they had long been 
a stranger, and all arose from that one first kiss 
on her brow, which Rus had given, as a brother 
might to a sister. Little she dreamt where he 
was going, as she cheerfully bade him " Good-bye,'' 
and saw his brougham whirl away with him. 

Avocations to which she had been long a stranger 
engaged her attention that morning, under the in- 
fluence of one governing thought : " Templar likes 
music, and wishes me to study it." 

Strange, that in these days of superabundant 
education, Gabriella should only be a beginner 
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in the science of Muaic ! Scarcely bad she seated 
herself with hearty good will to practise^ when a 
visitor was announced^ or rather a visit, not a 
visitor — there is a wide difference between the two. 

"An ordinary kind of woman, ma^am/' the 
footman repUed to Gabriella's interrogatory. " She 
asked for Captain Templar, and when I said that 
my master was out, she inquired whether the 
young lady was at home." 

" Very strange ! Did she ask for me by name?" 

" No, ma^am ; and I thought it was some per- 
son begging — though she does not look like one — 
till she mentioned that her name was Mrs. Wellard, 
and she came from Knightsbridge." 

Gabriella started; it was her first insight into 
the imprudence she had been guilty of the pre- 
vious night. How had this woman discovered 
her residence? 

" Show her up," she said, with as much calmness 
of demeanour as she could command. 

In a few moments the man ushered in our friend 
of the past night of adventures, dressed, as only 
Irishwomen in her class dress, or gipsies ; for the 
strange and gaudy mixture of colours is common 
to both. 

" Shure an' Davy's the one to make his way in 
the world. An' isn't he cliver afther all?" was Mrs. 

k2 
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Wellard's soliloquy, as she entered, lost in admira- 
tion of her brother's astuteness, which had dictated 
this visit. "Blessings on your oun swate face, 
my dear young lady," §he uttered in a whisper, 
approaching the much and visibly-annoyed Gabri- 
ella, ^ an' isn*t it meself that^s glad to have found 
ye, anyhow/* 

"Thank you; Mrs. Wellard, pray be seated," 
Gabriella said ; " though this visit surprises, yet it 
pleases me in one thing, for I forgot in my hurry 
this morning to remunerate you for your kindness," 
and she drew out her purse. 

"Who but she!" thought the amazed woman; 
" fine houses make bould birds ! Who'd think now 
that this is the same gurl that was glad to be pur- 
tected by me in the jintleman's room, an^ runnin* 
about like mad from this an' from that ! (Aloud) 
"'Deed, an' I niver should have found ye, darlint, 
but for this letther, which the noble jintleman, who 
tuk ye away, dropped on the flure in Misther Lau- 
rence's room. 'Deed, an' ye may b'lieve me, I 
niver opened it; by this an' by that, I didn't." 
And she made some signs-manual on her bosom, 
which might pass for anything you pleased. 

"An'," she continued, as Gabriella hastily 
took the letter from her hand, "I heerd Cap- 
ting Montgomery, last night, call yer brother. 
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Capting Templar. He is yer brother, ain^t he, 
darUnt?^^ 

Gabriella blushed deeply, which was the more 
visible from her habitual pallor. 

" No/' she answered, hurriedly, *^ Captain Tem- 
plar is not my brother ; my name is Lorn.'' 

"Jist what I wanted to know, widout more 
trouble,'' thought the woman. "Well: an' it is 
the Capting's fault," she said; "for didn't he tell 
the jintleman, on the stairs, that you wur his 
sisther?" 

Gabriella heard every word distinctly, but she 
made no reply, as she hastily opened the envelope, 
to see whether the letter was one of much conse- 
quence. It was empty — ^if letter there had been, 
none remained. . » > 4 

" 'Deed, an' I didn't take it out," quickly Ex- 
claimed Mrs. Wellard, stretching out 'h^rhand; 
as if to possess herself of the useless paper; but 
Gabriella still held it, gazing oil the characters. 

"Where have I seen that hand? '"she asked 
herself. "'Tis cramped, as if not freely written 
— where have I seen it ? " 

" An' so ye got home safe, darlint ? " the other 
inquired. "An' the jintleman, didn't be afther 
scolding ye? An' how did he find ye out, any- 
how?" 
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Gabriella scarcely liked all this questionings 
though aware of the Irish habit of doing so^ and 
conscious, also, of the vast range towards their 
superiors of familiarity from the lower classes, di- 
vested, however, of vulgar insolence; yet there 
was something in that writing which put her on her 
guard — something quite impossible to explain, even 
to herself. She longed to get rid of the woman, 
which was no easy matter, as the other seemed 
resolved to go over the whole scene of the previo.us 
night; and when in the depths of her remini- 
scences, she would suddenly startle Gabriella by 
some curious question, in no way relevant to the 
subject of discourse. A bland, ingenuous smile 
was summoned up for the occasion, to throw the 
other off her guard. This is a sample : — 

"An' it's the dear kind jintleman Misther Lau- 
rence is ! an' it's not many like him ; it's not Cap- 
ting Montgomery — no, nor even the ould docther — 
that 'ud bring a purty gurl to his rooms, an' thin 
send for Ine to take care of her. An' shure 
wouldn't I do it over an' over again for the 
masther, widout thinkin' 0' the time I was losin', 
an' I but a poor, hard-workin' 'oman, afther all." 

Gabriella still held her porte'monnaie in her hand, 
which Mrs. Wellard did not forget in pointing her 
conversation. 
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'' An/ " she continued — for Gabriella merely 
replied in monosyllables, to try and shorten the 
visit — "wasn't the masther in a way whin he found 
ye clane gone ! An' whin I said a jintleman had 
tuk ye away, he said that maybe yer sisther had 
sent for ye/' 

" My sister ! " exclaimed Gabriella ; and again 
the startled blood rushed to her cheek. 

" Yes, darlint; yer sisther;" and Mrs. Wellard 
peered without blinking in the girl's face to catch 
every shade of expression, 

" I have none," fell from the other's lips, which 
curled in scorn, as if some internal thought swayed 
her. 

^' Haven't ye, indade ? Neither father, nor 
mother, I think ye tould me; an' no sisther nor 
brother neither : poor young crachur ! But shure 
an' the dear Capting here is kind to ye, is he not, 
poor darlint ? " 

" Mrs. Wellard," Gabriella resolutely said, not 
at all well pleased with all this inquisitiveness, " you 
must pardon me if I dismiss you, with many thanks 
for your kindness last night, but I am particularly 
engaged; and as some slight remuneration, take 
that:" and she placed her porie-monnaie in the 
woman's hand. 

" It wouldn't be manners to refuse ye," ejacu- 
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lated Mrs. Wellard with a low curtsey^ as she 
turned over the purse iu her hand. 

" An^ the purty thing it is, anyhow/^ she con- 
tinued looking at it; ''an' won't I keep it till 
the ind o' me days, jist for the sake of yer oun 
swate face, darlint.'' And she pocketed it with an 
air of supreme innocence, as if Gabriella had merely 
given her a keepsake, and not a thing like the 
fabled goose, with golden eggs inside. 

,A11 said, there is nothing like preserving one's 
delicacy and self-respect. > 

Mrs. Wellard saw there was no more to be gained, 
so, with many a curtsey and a blessing, she departed, 
to return whence she had come, leaving Gabriella 
deep in thought, her first awakening to a sense of 
her own imprudence and folly. And whither 
wended Mrs. Wellard ? We will go back an hour 
or two. 

At eleven o'clock that morning, it may be recol- 
lected that Mrs. Wellard had an appointment with 
her brother David Kelly in the park. Now, though 
Mrs. Wellard had a supreme contempt for her 
husband's feelings in private, such was not the case 
before the public eye. She would not have had 
him scoflFed at on any account; for her own respect- 
ability would have suBFIered in consequence. To 
have been seen meeting a man^ and a peculiarly 
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knowing-looking one like her brother, would have 
sorely endangered her immaculate fame; conse- 
quently the appointment had been made for the 
Regent's Park, in the enclosure; there she felt 
safe. 

At the hour appointed, despite her disturbed rest 
of the previous night, Mrs. Wellard was at her 
post, and a few minutes later, David Kelly joined 
her. Great was his surprise at all the revelations 
she made. Not all his cunning could make out 
the truth of this intricate affair: one thing was 
certain, Gabriella was residing under the sheltering 
care of Captain Templar, and the gross and de- 
praved mind of the man questioned in what cha- 
racter. 

His aim was to discover all about the two, which 
might aid him in his search after Foster Marra, 
fox assuredly Captain Templar was not ignorant of 
the exact spot where dwelt the one he had in some 
manner^-a perfect mystery to Kelly how — wronged 
of his inheritance. He began to question whether 
the boy was still living. 

^^ Mary,'' he said, " you must go to this Captain 
Templar's, and discover as much as possible." 

'^ Is it to the house of that man wid a face as hard 
as a cast-iron knocker ye'd have me to go ? And 
how would I iver find him out at all, at all ? " 

K 3 
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" Pve got his address — Grosvenor Place." • 

" An^ how did you git it, Davy ? " 

" I looked in the ' Ked Book^ this morning/' 

" Well, now the divil fly away wid me, if I'd know 
what colour to be axin' for, to find out a person's 
resydence:'' and she gazed in admiration at her 
clever brother; for despite her snubbing sometimes, 
she was proud of him. 

'' Mary,'' he said, ^' you must go to the house 
on some excuse, and try and find out where that 
young lady resides." 

'^ What name will I ax for ?" 

Now David, though he would condescend to 
employ her, did not choose to tell her everything. 

'* I don't know," he repUed^ '^ I only know her 
Christian name of Gabriella at present. I don't 
think she bears her real one." 

^\ An' what will that be, Davy ? " she asked, out 
of mere curiosity, 

" Nolan," he said, after a moment's hesitation : 
and he glanced in her £Eu;e to see whether she 
doubted his word ; but Mrs. Wellard had no sus- 
picion of foul play. 

^ Nolan," he said ; '^ but I don't think she bears 
that now. Find out what it' is, and where she 
resides." 

^^ An' how will I git into the house, Davy ?" 
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He thought for a moment, 

" I have it/' he said. " I'll go into a shop and 
write an envelope, which will answer every purpose. 
No time must be lost ; and your master, as you call 
him, Mr. Laurence, must be watched also. I can- 
not quite make out the history of the girl going 
to his room, unless they were previously ac- 
quainted." 

But little more passed between them. Kelly 
hailed the first cab, and got in with his sister. 
Stopping at a stationer's, he went in and wrote 
the envelope which so much puzzled Gabriella. 

When his sister, whose mission had been very 
satisfactory, quitted Grosvenor Place, she again 
entered a cab to retura to the Regent's Park, as 
Kelly had business there, which obliged him to 
return, after leaving her in Grosvenor Place. 

" Gabs, cabs," she muttered, as hers drove 
along : '^ an' it's many's the shirt and pocket- 
handkerchief that yer dthriving away wid ! " — she 
was thinking of her laundry. " But there ! as Davy 
says, 'where's the use of grumblin' over the 
spindin' a crown, which 'ill bring in hundreds?'" 
She was growing hopeful in all Davy said. 

It will not be forgotten that Gabriella had given 
her porte-monnaie to Mrs. Wellard, to get rid of 
her. Now, though that woman had seemed only 
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to prize it for its mere, value, as having belonged to 
the " darlint/' whom she had so roughly apostro- 
phized at last^ that nighty yet the moment she 
found herself alone in the cab^ she^ woman-like, 
opened her goose to look at the golden eggs. ^^ One, 
two, three !^' she exclaimed in delight, fondly 
handling the sovereigns; " an' some silver besides — 
bedad ! An' it isn't a bad night's work I made I 
Anyhow these 'ill pay for the cab." And, strong in 
herself, she opened the window and bade the man 
" be afther floggin' on his garron, for it was hurried 
she was ! " 

Now, the porte-monnaie, like many of them, had 
a few leaves, by way of a pocket-book. One of 
these had been torn out, written upon, and carefully 
folded like a tiny note. 

Mrs.. Wellard had one fault — she was curious; 
besides, as Gabriella had given her the purse, she 
' had a right to examine all in it. 

This note was addressed to Captain Templar, 
Grosvenor Place. Thus it ran : — 

•' Templar, — 

" When this reaches you, I shall be no more. 
Whatever my faults, forgive them. My frailty of 
h«art is my own secret. We shall meet no more 5 
farewell I When I discovered to-day, that, despite 
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all her wickedness, both towards yourself and the 
wretched Eva, you still love and seek Adeline, I 
can respect you no longer. Farewell! Forgive 
and forget me ; for if you remembered me, my spirit 
would not rest in the grave, but be recalled to earth. 

" G^BBIELLA. 

" Kensington Gardens.^' 

Gabriella had scribbled this beneath the trees, a 
few hours before her purposed suicide. And then, 
girl-like, when the dark thought had passed away, 
she forgot the evidence of it; and Mrs. Wellard 
became the recipient of the romantic adieu, instead 
of Rus Templar. To her, it was Greek ; not so to 
Davy Kelly, who uttered one word. — "Whew !" 
and then remained plunged in deep thought. 

" An^ what is it ? ^' asked she, anxiously. 

"A queer , document, Mary. I don't understand 
anything about it.'' 

" Thin what did ye say, ' Whew ! ' for ? " 

"Did I? I've an ugly trick of whistling, 
Mary, that's all. By holy Moses!" he mentally 
said, "anew light breaks upon me : Adeline living; 
but where ? This must be seen to." 



CHAPTER XV. 

Long before twelve o'clock, Rus Templar was in 
the Botanical Gardens ; scarcely with the hope of 
meeting Mrs. Kenyerd, it is true, but the merest 
shadow of such an event was worth, otherwise, a 
wearying tryst of hours* duration. The half-pro- 
mise had been so hurriedly spoken, that he scarcely 
durst hope ; but none, except those who have loved 
— as he too evidently loved that woman, whatever 
the cruel wrongs he had met with at her hands 
might have been — can imagine all he felt while 
waiting for that fickle fate which would bring him 
80 much joy, or bitter disappointment. 

He heard the rolling of divers carriages outside : 
each one heightened the fever-beat of his pulse. 
Many persons entered the gardens — "Yes — no" 
(a pause of doubt), "No, 'tis another!" and he 
turned away almost sick at heart, with a sensation 
of choking in his throat. 

Though a man of high principles, Rus felt no 
compunction in thus meeting one whom he con- 
sidered still| as if she were his own. Moreover, no 
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bad thought directed his conduct; he wanted to see 
her^ speak to her — he still hoped that he might 
prove her less base than now he thought her. 

Thus he rambled about^ yet never losing sight of 
the entrance. At last a dress fluttered in the dis- 
tance. Let not sceptics say that the heart possesses 
no instinct. The moment that gossamer robe ap- 
peared^ even before he could see the face, style, or 
anything positive to denote the wearer, his springy 
step made a bound forward, but memory stayed 
it : she was another's, and his heart must restrain 
itself beside her. 

It was not a lover alone who would have said 
how much that woman surpassed all those who had 
entered before her; it would have been difficult to 
have awarded the palm to another. There was 
something nonchalant in her walk, as if all the fire 
of her nature were concentrated in the beaming 
warmth and lovingness of her dark eyes. 

How little bespeaks the habits of a person to a 
keen observer! The woman who has before ac- 
corded a rendezvous, becomes at once guarded — an 
adept; she^ moves forward quickly, looking fre- 
quently behind her. Mrs. Kenyerd's steps were 
as slow as usual, and she came direct to the spot 
where she saw Rus Templar, and not with lapwing 
caution, stealing round her nest to pounce upon it. 
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In nothing could that woman even tacitly lie, what- 
ever other faults she possessed. 

She was far calmer than Rus when they met, 
and yet her question was uttered with much anxiety 
for the answer. She seemed more distant in her 
manners than the evening before, and merely bowed, 
as if she did not see the extended hand to greet her. 

" Gabriella ! ^^ she cried, " have you discovered 
her?'' 

He looked fixedly at the speaker, as if he thought 
she was playing a part of indifference. He saw 
nothing but candour in that open countenance. 

^^Yes,'' he replied; "I am happy to set your 
mind at rest, as I fear I sadly troubled it last 
night.'' 

"You must feel. Captain Templar, how uneasy 
her disappearance would make me, knowing, as I 
do, her impetuous temper." 

" She certainly possesses that," he said; adding, 
"but then she makes much forgiven by her warmth 
of heart and noble principles." Rus had a higher 
opinion of Gabriella than her selfishness merited. 

"May I ask where she was?" Mrs. Kenyerd 
questioned. 

He smiled a very peculiar smile, and then added, 
" I would not pain you ; excuse my telling." 

" Pain me ! In what could her place of refuge 
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aflfect me, beyond the sorrow of knowing the girl 
left to her own mad impulses f " 

"Are you quite sure?^^ 

"Certain/^ she resolutely replied. 

There was something galled him in her manner: 
they had parted so kindly the previous night, that 
he had hoped to meet her with friendship to-day, 
and his hopes were crushed and thrown down to be 
trampled on like withered and rejected flowers. 

"She had sought the protection of one you 
know,'* he added, not losing one atom of the 
emotion his words would produce. " She was with 
young Laurence of the Guards/' 

He was not, even with all he had heard, all he 
knew of this woman's impetuosity, prepared for the 
strange effect this communication had upon her. 
She quite staggered, and the eye grew black as 
night, with a dark ring around it, marking her 
instantaneous suffering, while, as the fragile aspen 
leaf, she trembled, aad grasped his arm for sup- 
port. 

" With Laurence ? — there is but one, is there ? 
Kenyon Laurence, I mean ?" she articulated. 

" The same — I told you I should pain you. Oh, 
woman of many passions, strange, incomprehensible 
being !" He spoke both in wonder and sorrow, far 
more than in indignation ; it seemed as if he were 
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himself lost in astonishment at her unconcealed in- 
terest in Laurence. 

"What!" he continued, "will no one affection 
ever content you ? And I thought you so pure, so 
holy a creature. Well, you do not love me — you 
do not love Kenyerd : that was ambition, he was 
richer than I, then — but now it w love, love in all 
its uncontrollable nature, which makes the most 
timid daring, the most retiring unblushing, as the 
veriest courtezan. I saw it last night — it is indeed 
confirmed to me now. Poor lost woman I what 
can this affection bring you? Passionate return 
awhile from that boy, then change, a falling-away, 
fears, doubts, certainty, and your forsaken heart 
will bleed awhile, and then bind up its wounds in a 
newer love, only to commence again, until the 
seared thing, which should die virgin to its first 
love, lies festering in the breast it corrupts/' 

While he spoke, he held both her hands in his, 
and stood looking down on the trembling creature, 
too weak from emotion to resist his grasp. 

They were in a sheltered part of the garden. 

" As Heaven hears me," she exclaimed at last, 
wildly gazing up in his face, "I am an injured 
woman ! I do not love Laurence as you think — I 
love Kenyerd from gratitude. I never loved, truly 
loved, but you, and never shall love again." 
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*'Then tell me, Adeline/' and the man's voice 
' trembled, " tell me why this emotion when I speak 
of Laurence?'' 

" I cannot tell you now," she uttered, weeping 
bitterly, and disengaging her hands, she sobbed 
with her face hidden in her handkerchief; and 
Rus stood with folded arms wondering in doubt 
whether she was weeping for himself or young 
Laurence. 

" No : you cannot tell me now," he echoed with 
sad bitterness of tone, " nor ever could, Adeline ; 
'tis your heart's secret, and you hold it sacredly. 
And yet you wish me to believe that you loved me 
once." 

''I did, Rus, I did, I solemnly asseverate it, 
until you deceived me." 

"I deceived you! What! you still urge that 
excuse ? I thought you truthful enough to admit 
that you were self-deceived then ^" 

" I self-deceived ! — I ! and the unerring, irrefrag- 
able proofs^ not alone to me, but to all, about that 
girl who is still near and dear to you." 

" Eva, poor Eva !" he sadly said. " Yes, she is 
as dear as ever to me." 

This admission seemed, like a searing iron on a 
wound, at once to bum up the gushing tears of emo- 
tion. Drawing up her tall figure, she said proudly. 
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'^I think, sir, this conference may terminate: 
your own words leave no possible channel open for 
a renewal even of friendly feelings. I will myself 
discover how this unfortunate acquaintance between 
Laurence and Gabriella has been brought about/' 

She moved as if to depart. 

" Stay/'^ he said, almost smiling, as if in pity, 
'^ I will tranquillize your mind before we part about 
those two. They have met but once, and I do not 
think the meeting was a very dangerous or fatal 
one to your interest in the youth.'' And in few 
words he related the events of the past evening. 

*'0h, well do I know Laurence there!" she 
uttered joyfully, as if relieved from an immense 
weight, and in the soft, sweet tone of one loving 
well, "he is so good and truthful in all things. 
Thank you. It shall now be my care to prevent 
further meetings. I thank you," and she held out 
her hand to say adieu. 

Rus Templar was stung to the quick by her un- 
disguised affection for the young man. He had 
concealed, however, from her, that it was on her 
account that Gabriella had run away. While he 
stood irresolute on more than one matter, Mrs. Ken- 
yerd added, "And let me implore you to place 
some one near Gabriella, who will guide her froward 
spirit, and lead her to more calmness of judgment." 
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" I will. Gabriella has a heart all love ; only 
affection will ever rule it. I am going to take her 
to Lakelands shortly. There is one there to whom 
she is much attached.^' 

" Surely you cannot mean that girl ? I hear she 
is there/^ she indignantly asked. 

" Yes, Eva, you mean; I allude to her. Adeline/' 
he added, seeing the bursting emotion of the woman, 
which spoke in every swelling vein on the alabaster 
brow, " you must listen to me ; and know me at 
last. Then you will better judge all I have felt — 
all you were to me. Come, let us seek a bench, 
the tale is rather long.'* 

Scarcely knowing what she did, she allowed him 
unresistingly to take her hand and lead her down 
a side walk, towards a seat. As they turned into 
this path a youth stood in the centre of it. Mrs. 
Kenyerd started. 

''There is nothing to fear,'' he said, drawing 
her hand beneath his arm, to attract less obser- 
vation, '' 'tis merely an artist, who is taking pho- 
tographic views : look, yonder is his apparatus." 

So he led her quietly past the other, and they 
seated themselves in a retired spot, with silence — 
the silence of birds' song and the sweetness of 
flowers around them : two dangerous tests for the 
heart's calmness. 
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"I had resolved/* he said, ''before parting this 
day^ to tell you all^ Adeline. I feel that we cannot 
exist as we have of late. You shall now know what 
your own impetuosity alone has hitherto made a 
mystery to you. But firsts I must exact a solemn 
assurance from you^ that what I am now about to 
confide to you will remain a secret between us. I 
know you truthful : your word will suffice." 

'' Is it/' she said, " anything another ought to 
know ? " 

" I sacredly assure you, no ; it concerns the good 
name of the dead. That is why I exact your 
promise.*' 

"You have it, solemnly given. Templar/' she 
said, without dreaming how much bitter self- 
upbraiding this revealed secret? would cause her. 

" I will be as concise as possible, not to weary 
you with that which so little interests you now ; but 
I must look back to earlier days. 

"I had a father and mother who were quoted 
everywhere as models of felicity in the married state ; 
and well do I recall the perfect happiness which 
seemed ever to reign between them — one thought, 
one heart, in all things. There was a man who 
was ever a welcome guest at our table ; indeed, he 
was a distant cousin^ and until my father's mar- 
riage, he and his sister, from childhood, had been 
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brought up with him. Being some few years my 
father's junior, he looked up to him as a young 
brother does to an elder. To me he had always 
seemed as an elder brother. I speak of Bellfont — " 
" Bellfont, the solicitor ! '* she exclaimed with a 
shuddering start ; '^ that man makes me tremble : 
I know he is an enemy of mine.'* 

'^ He was not always so. Think, he was kind and 
trae to you once.'' 

She held down her head and sighed. 
"Bellfont and his orphan sister — orphans and 
twins they were, so judge how great their affection — 
lived at home as belonging to the family ; she always, 
and Bellfont whenever his studies in town per- 
mitted him to do so. I remember his sister well, 
a quiet, gentle creature; she appeared one totally 
unfitted for self-guidance, and that was the reason 
why her brother so gladly accepted my mother's 
offer, that Clara should reside at home as a sister 
and friend to her. 

" One circumstance, even as a boy, puzzled me — 
which was, that when Bellfont was with us, my father 
treated Clara with kindness ; when he was absent, 
his, my father's, manner underwent a complete 
change, and often have 1 seen her rush from the 
library where they had been together, in tears. 
My mother saw nothing of this. I felt sincere 
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pity for Clara, especially when my mother and all 
noticed how ill the poor girl looked. Yet she never 
complained. Day by day. she faded away. Bellfont 
was like a madman; for now that I have known 
love of woman, I know it to be weak compared 
with the one soul, one being which exists between 
twins. 

" There came a time in which Clara could rise no 
more from her bed : quickly arid sadly she was 
passing away ; and as the portals of death opened 
before her, some strange fancy seemed to possess 
her, a mixture, it appeared, of envy, and almost 
hatred towards my mother, whose longer lease of 
life seemed to gall to madness that departing spirit ; 
and yet my mother, with angel patience, watched 
over her. More than once I have overheard Clara 
say to my father, who was then all kindness, ^ Take 
her away, take her away ! ' 

'' I must tell you all as a narrative,'' Bus con- 
tinued, addressing Mrs. Kenyerd, " and not with 
the interruptions which otherwise would occur. 

" One day Clara appeared almost delirious, the 
eflfect of a dream, which seemed to dwell strangely 
on her mindl Her almost incessant, cry was, 
" ' I have seen it, it calls me !' Questioned, no- 
thing more could be elicited from her : she sank into 
a state of stupor, from overwrought thought. No- 
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thing would appease her when she was aroused, but 
that the woman should be sent for who had nursed 
her and her brother, when left motherless in their 
cradle. 

" My mother never quitted her side, unless when 
necessity forced her to do so, and my father's 
watchfulness had something almost strange in it. 

"When this woman came, by Clara's request 
they were left alone together. Much my father 
opposed it. 

" * They will get talking,' he said, ' and Clara 
will agitate herself.' 

'' But my mother overruled him. 

" ' The sick should, to a certain extent, be hu- 
moured,' she said; and so the nurse was allowed 
to have the interview so much desired by Clara. 

" When it was over we all were freely admitted, 
and I noticed that this woman, though all deference 
and respect to my mother, even when spoken to by 
him, affected not to hear my father, but turned 
away. Calmly, and in apparent peace with all, poor 
Clara was passing away ; she even took my mother 
round the neck, and, kissing her, uttered one word, 
incomprehensible to me at the time. 

" ' Forgive me,' she said. 

" ' Forgive you 1 ' exclaimed my weeping moth^, 

VOL. I. L 
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^for what, Clara — ^for leaving us? Oh, would I 
could stay your steps ! * 

" ^Do not wish it ; forgive me at the last, that is,* 
she added in measured tones, ^ if women ever for- 
give/ 

'^ After this strange speech she remained for 
hours almost totally silent to all, growing weaker 
and weaker. I had been from home, unavoidably, 
all day ; when I returned in the evening Clara ^as 
still living. I sat beside her. I had scarcely loved 
her less than my own mother. She was very weak, 
almost powerless in mind and body, yet she com- 
prehended all I said, for the eye was fixed upon me, 
full of intelligence. I spoke fondly, kindly, to her, 
and my mother knelt beside her. Suddenly she 
started up — ^life^s last eflFort, yet a vain one; she 
struggled to speak — no words came — ^tears rolled 
down her cheeks as she convulsively endeavoured to 
express her meaning, and the eyes, starting from 
their orbits, never quitted my mother^s face. I 
shudder now at the despair depicted there, and 
thus she passed away, leaving the words unspoken i 
Ours was indeed a house of mourning; I did not 
think my father would have felt her death so much. 
He seemed for some days almost lost to all around 
in gloomy thought, and a consultation, of evidently 
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deep moment, was frequently held between him and 
my mother. Of Bellfont I have said little; for even 
now that poor fellow^s despair is often present to 
my mind. 

'^ One day he was sent for from town, and ad- 
mitted to the councils of my parents. Whatever 
was the nature of their communication, its effect 
was contradictory. He was deathly pale on leaving 
the house, and I heard him say to my mother, — 
'Woe to the hour that man ever fells into my 
power. Some day I feel that he will do so.^ And 
then the face lit up with joy, and he uttered, in a 
subdued tone, ^ Poor innocent creature, gladly will I 
welcome her.' 

*' Some few days later I was going on a visit, of 
months' duration, to a friend. Before I left home, 
my father, I then thought, with some embarrassment, 
informed me that, as my mother would now be 
alone, a young lady was shortly coming, as both 
friend and companion, to reside with her. I merely 
replied that I thought the step a wise one, and 
troubled myself no more about it. 

"After my departure my mother wrote to tell 
me that the young person was with her, and she 
spoke in glowing terms of her gentle lovingness of 
heart, and how much she comforted her after the 
loss of the still-regretted Clara. I was not a little 

L 2 
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surprised one day by the arrival of my father at the 
friend's where I was staying. 

" ' He wished/ he sffidd, ' before my return home, 
to speak confidentially to me/ 

"Judge my amazement when he informed me 
that the lady who was residing with my mother 
was Clara's child. That its most unhappy mother 
had been drawn into a private marriage with a man 
who^ it was subsequently discovered, had another 
wife living; that she had confided all to my father, 
who had screened her from the world, and had sent 
her to her old nurse's when the consequences would 
have been too apparent to all. Clara, he said, from 
detestation of the man, would never see her child, 
never had seen it from its birth; that he had 
brought it up in secret, a first and last concealment 
from even my mother. On her death^bed Clara's 
heart smote her for this desertion of her infant ^ 
but it was too late. 

" * Then why did she marry a man she hated ? ' I 
asked in surprise. 

" My father seemed embarrassed, and merely re- 
plied, ^Women do strange things sometimes,' add- 
ing, * your mother wished you to know this before 
you came, well assured that you will now look upon 
the poor girl as on a slater.* He emphasized the 
word. 
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'^'AndBellfont?^ I asked. 

" ' He knows all ; and now, after so many years, 
despairs, like me, of ever discovering the villain : 
I have sought him vainly. Solemnly confided to 
my care by her unfortunate mother, though she 
would not see her, I deemed it best to place the 
girl under your mother's protection/ 
' ^^ Little else was said ; and shortly afterwards I 
returned home to find as an inmate there one of the 
sweetest girls I had ever then beheld, of about 
thirteen, in the very first blush of girlhood, more 
than a child, less than a woman. Her luxuriant 
golden hair was simply braided over her brow, and 
twisted in massive plaits behind; her eyes were so full 
of sorrowful thought, that you sighed when looking 
into them. They were those of a child who had 
never wept or laughed with companions of its own 
age. Inconceivable indeed that any one, even years 
later, could look in that sad young face, and dream 
that a line of sin had ever crossed it. The child's 
name was Eva '' 

"Eva!'' almost shrieked Mrs. Kenyerd, start- 
ing up. 

"Sit down," he said, seizing her hand, "you 
have heard nothing yet. Eva was her name — you 
have seen her ^" 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

^' I REMAINED but a short time at home/^ continued 
Ru8 Templar^ while Mrs. Kenyerd^s anxious eyes 
never quitted his face — ^life or death to her seemed 
to be pending on his words — ''but started to join 
my corps in Ireland. I will pass over the first three 
years of a soldier's life; they differed in nothing 
from the general tenor of one — change of quarters^, 
leaves of absence, returns home, &c. On each suc« 
cessive visit I found Eva Falconer more beloved 
than ever by all. There was something in the girl 
so little self-relying, so timid, that everyone seemed 
to think she needed their supporting aid. Of her 
Ibeauty I thought little, in comparison with her 
womanlike softness of spirit. Thus we come to 
the period of my sojourn in Newbridge Barracks. 
I scarcely know what my feelings towards Eva 
might not have become on farther acquaintance, 
but for a whole and sole absorbing affection which 
took possession of me afterwards; Hwas commise- 
ration, love — all good feelings combined/' 
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" 'Tis a pity/' Mrs. Kenyerd uttered^ just above 
her breathy 'Hhat such good sentiments should have 
been so evanescent/' There was just a tinge^ too> 
of sarcasm in the tone. 

Bus Templar shrugged his shoulders^ as if the 
observation moved no further reply from him^ and 
continued : '' I gave myself up to this love ; for it I 
sacrificed my hopes as a soldier^ and at a time when 
even my honour or courage might have been called 
in question. During the Crimean war I sold out^ 
and went abroad with one I loved above every 
earthly consideration/' 

In every pause in his narrative^ the ear might 
have detected the quick breathing which came aU 
most pantingly between the parted lips of that 
listening woman. 

'' One day/' he continued^ and he spoke quickly, 
as if some painful era was at hand, ready to burst 
into life from his tongue, " I received a hasty sum- 
mons to return home — my mother was dying. I 
left the South of France, sweet Touraine, where I 
I had dwelt as in a second Eden, and hastened to 
England. 

'^ Home I It was my happy home no more. 
AU was changed. The servants crept about with 
gloomy faces, indicative of some downfall. My 
father scarcely raised his head, but wrung my 
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hand as if his heart were breaking. I t^hought 
that my mother^s illness was the cause. I flew to 
her bedside. 

'^I have known many a bitter hour since^ but 
never one worse than that. She^ once the most 
cheerful of women^ one on whose bright face a 
cloud never rested, now scarcely looked up, and 
down her pale cheeks the silent tears stole, those 
tears which wear the heart. Gushing waters flow 
away : the one drop falls, falls quietly unmarked 
on one spot till 'it wears and corrodes it. Hers 
had fallen on the gentlest heart in the world ; no 
wonder it could not resist the shock. Her once 
loving, child-like manner towards my father had 
become cold and stem. The change in him was 
more apparent ; he seemed bowed down, lost, like 
one wandering in a frightful dream. I asked for 
Eva; I thought she might solve this strange 
enigma. 

'* ^ Eva,' they said, * had left on a visit for some 
days.' 

'^ This seemed stranger to me than all the rest. 
Eva absent, and my mother so ill ! What did it 
mean 7 From none could I obtain any other satis- 
factory answer. One only thing my mother said, 
which then I could indeed promise. She exacted a 
solemn assurance from me, on her bed of death. 
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that I never would look upon Eva but as upon 
a sister. 

" ' I shall not rest in my grave unless you give 
it, my son/ she sai^; 'for I know, if given, it 
will be kept/ 

" Most sacredly I swore it to her, I had no dif- 
culty in doing so, and well can I meet her in a 
better place Adeline ; for my oath, in thought even, 
was never profaned." 

Mrs. Kenyerd trembled violently, but uttered 
not a word. 

'^ I must be brief with the rest," he said, as if his 
heart ached in speaking of it. "For days I 
scarcely quitted my mother^s bedside, to which my 
father rarely came. Some fearful cause, to me a 
mystery, seemed to withhold him. He was literally 
crushed in spirit. In vain I implored my mother 
to tell me, to let me mediate between them. 
'There are things,' she uttered sadly, 'which no 
mediation can heal ! ' 

" I appealed to my father. Never shall I for- 
get his look. 

" ' There are sorrows and wrongs better borne in 
silence,' was his reply. ' Pride and innocence 
will support any man.' He then added, wringing 
my baud, 'My boy, you are now five-and-twenty 
years of age; if the woman whom I have called wife 

L 3 
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for six-ftnd*twenty years can wrong me as she has 
done^ by believing my false accusersj I am too 
proud again to reply.' 

'^ I knew not what to think or do— which of my 
parents was wrong ? I would not judge either. 

^^ And so my mother passed away^ no word of 
love, or regret, for my father, only one of pardon. 
And even in that supreme moment the man never 
unbent. I was forced to ask myself, so little could 
I comprehend it, 'Was it wounded innocence, or 
guilt, which sought in pride to disguise itself? ' 

'^ The funeral was over, and the heavy gloom of 
mystery hung still over that wretched abode. 

"' Where was Bellfont?' 

'^ ' He had not been solicited to attend,' was the 
reply. 'He knew not of my mother's illness.' 
Stranger still I ' And Eva, why was she not there ? 
When would she return? Or^ if not returning, 
where would her home be ?' 

" Even while I questioned vainly, for I could ob- 
tain no direct reply there, to anything, my answer 
arrived in a form I little dreamed of. Bellfont stood 
before us, as unexpected as unwelcome, evidently, 
to my father. I held out my hand to him. He 
pushed it back, and then I noticed how ashy pale 
and worn he looked. 

'' ' This,' he said sternly, 'is no time for friendly 
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welcomes. 'Tis one in which truth must take the 
place of falsehood/ 

'^ ' Then you, too, hiave heard the base slander I ^ 
my father coolly replied. 

" But I will not tire you, Mrs. Kenyerd," Rus 
added, "by repeating word for word that fearful 
scene. I am fatherless to-day (for he did not long 
survive the blow that affair dealt him), and I am 
powerless to condemn him, though my heart, de- 
spite my will, judges him as we should always do 
others, by first mentally placing ourselves in a simi- 
lar position. My father was a stem, proud man ; 
so am I, yet I do not think I should have borne 
such an accusation as he did, almost in cold silence, 
and, beyond a denial, without offering any proofs of 
innocence. 

"If what his accusers said was true,'' con- 
tinued Bus, " Eva Falconer is my sister. As such, 
I have shielded and loved her.'' 

We have said that Mrs. Kenyerd's eyes had 
never quitted his face, gradually her whole counte- 
nance became overriiadowed by an expression of the 
most intense horror, mixed with despair. She 
grasped his arm with her trembling hand. 

" And — and — ^' she scarcely articulated, " when 

" Yes," he replied, interrupting the speech, which 
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was scarcely intelligible from her extreme agitation, 
and shaking his head sadly as he took both her 
hands in his, and looked in her face — " when Eva 
was informed that a near tie bound us to one an- 
other, without, however, wounding her sensitive 
nature by telling her the whole truth, the poor girl 
clung naturally to me, as to one whom she had 
ever found affectionate and true. Even with her 
uncle Bellfont, she would not remain. So I pro- ' 
tected, and took her to my heart ; poor Eva ! ^^ 

Mrs. Kenyerd did not speak for a moment. She 
covered her face with her hands, and bowed herself 
down, until at last she knelt before that man who was 
looking down with so much deep pity upon her. 

" forgive me ! " she cried, clasping her trem- 
bling hands together, and raising her streaming 
eyes to his; "forgive me! — my punishment is 
great. I may have deserved it, but my affection 
drove me mad.^^ 

" Mad !" he cried, interrupting her. " Oh 1 you 
women are cruel to one another ! Did you think 
of Eva^s sufferings when you cast her recklessly 
before a scoffing world? Poor, crushed flower! 
you trampled on her in wilfulness of heart. Over- 
wrought in spirit by her painful position, even 
though not aware of its full extent, she but 
raised her head on my protecting bosom, when 
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you^ the last on earth I could have deemed capable 
of it^ smote her down again: and beneath that 
blow her senses fled; she>has been deranged ever 
since that fatal time. Oh, yes! you women are 
cruel to one another. I do not d^end my father^s 
crime — it was great; but that woman Clara had 
more than shared it ; she led him from the wife of 
years — the mother of his son. And at the last, 
what did she do 7 On her deathbed she charged 
her nurse to leave all in peace until my mother 
should love the poor innocent child of sin, and 
then rudely to tear the mask from her «yes, and 
say — ' You are nursing the egg of the scorpion 
that stung you.^ And this apparently motiveless 
cruelty was a woman's revenge, because, when a 
girl, my father had been indifferent to her uncon- 
cealed affection for him, and had chosen my gentle 
mother. She risked all for that hour of cruel 
triumph; for nothing else could it have been, 
though she would be in her grave. She died con- 
tent, knowing the hour would come I And yet I 
sometimes fancy, when I recall her dying agony of 
countenance, her effort to speak, so visible to all, 
that in that supreme moment — alas ! too late — 
she repented. She risked all, for I shudder now 
to think that but for my love of you, I should most 
probably have loved Eva. Rise,'' he continued 
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lifting that bowed-down woman from her knees 
and drawing her beside him; ''if you can forgive 
yourself, I forgive you/' 

" Oh^ heavens I '^ she cried^ raising her clasped 
hands on high^ ''to have been loved by such a 
man^ and so wilfully to have lost him ! Pity me^ 
oh^ pity and strengthen me to bear my suffering, 
great Heaven !'' 

He looked earnestly upon her. 

" Let us go/^ he said, hastily rising, as if in fear 
of himself. " I have never by one evil thought 
wronged you. You are married to another. We 
must meet no more, unless chance wills it, for I 
love you still, Adeline. You have other ties, other 
affections; I, none but those which duty imposes 
upon me.'' 

He waf too proud again to allude to Laurence, 
and she in a greater sorrow had forgotten him. 

Slowly they moved away to leave the gardens. 
She trembled so violently, and appeared so tho- 
roughly overwhelmed by emotion, that instinctively 
Rus drew her arm beneath his own, and held it 
there enclasped. Thus they reached the gate in 
perfect silence — neither had uttered a word; in- 
deed, whatever were the thoughts which so much 
oppressed her, she was almost stupefied and 
sensdess. 
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" Shall I leave you now ?^' he gently asked. 

Mrs. Kenyerd looked up with a perplexed ex- 
pression^ as if scarcely comprehending the words. 
He repeated them. 

" Leave me ! — ^yes, leave me* for ever ! ** fell from 
her lips; "I am indeed unworthy of you, very 
unworthy/' 

He pressed her hand ; what man could retain a 
feeling of anger, when such a creature admitted 
her faults? 

^^ Is your carriage here V* he asked again, seeing 
her wild look. 

That one word aroused her. When she was 
h£^py, it was in the luxury of affection, not in 
the possession of other wealth. 

" I — '^ she answered, looking up in his face with 
a bewildered air, ^^I donH think [ drove to the 
gate ; I think I walked across the inclosure. Will 
you see if I left it outside — ^I really forget;" and 
she dropped from his arm on a seat. 

The carriage was not outside. 

^^You cannot walk to it alone f he said in a 
questioning tone. 

" I fear not — I feel very faint.'* 

" May I accompany you towards it V^ 

She replied by passing her almost nerveless arm 
beneath his, and thus they passed out. 
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Few were the words which either of them uttered. 
They walked round the inner circle, ,and, entering 
the inclosure, crossed the grass. 

Mrs. Kenyerd had lowered a thick veil over her 
face, and held her head bowed down. Rus glanced 
around. There was no one near to excite any sus- 
picion, so he devoted his attentions to the trembling 
woman beside him. His words were few, but they 
were uttered in that tone of tenderness which only 
love is capable of. They passed on towards the 
bridge. 

A man and woman stood close to a tree in earnest 
conversation. Suddenly the man paused in what 
he was saying, and gazed fixedly at the advancing 
figures, he and his companion being by them 
unseen. 

" By the powers of Moll Kelly I" he cried, using 
a popular Irish oath ; and, be it remarked, except in 
moments of great excitement, he abolished the * ould 
counthry ' as much as possible from his speech. 

*' An' what is it V^ asked his companion, looking 
around anxiously. 

He made no answer ; h^ was so earnestly gazing 
at the two oncoming persons. 

" Well, an' if iver I seed a man twice, that's the 
same one as comed to the barrack last night and 
tuk away the young lady! Capting Templar — 
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shure an' it is himself I An' who will he be with, 
Davy? An' she wid the face of her kivered up 
like that ; 'deed an' it's quare it looks, anyhow.*' 

" Stop you there, Mary ; I'll follow, and watch 
them." 

Stealthily creeping at a distance after the two, 
went Kelly, first of all taking the precaution of 
buttoning up the collar of his coat, so as to conceal 
as much as possible of his huge whiskers. He 
slouched his hat over his brow, and dogged the 
footsteps of Mrs. Kenyerd and her companion. 
They stopped at last. Kelly turned aside. 

"You say your carriage is at that gate," Rus 
said; "had I not better leave you? Can you 
reach it alone?" 

" Thank you — yes," she replied, withdrawing her 
hand from his arm. 

A moment they hesitated — their eyes met, and 
when those beseeching ones were raised to his, all 
irresolution vanished. 

"Let there be peace between us, Adeline," he 



She made no reply, but bowed her head to con- 
ceal her tears. 

" Adeline — ^may Heaven bless you, dearest ! " 
What a look that was through her streaming 
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tears, and then she bent her head again^ and those 
trembling lips pressed his hand. 

She was gone, and beside that kiss was a tear — 
colourless to the eye, yet it was one of blood in the 
anguish which called it forth. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Bus stood for some moments with his arms crossed 
listenijig to the rolling wheels of the carriage which 
bore away one who so much influenced his destiny 
in all things; he had not gone in sight of the ser- 
vants^ and was therefore not aware that, besides 
them, another was awaiting her return outside the 
inclosure. 

"That/' said David Kelly to himself, as he 
slowly retraced his steps to where his sister stood, 
''was that Captain Templar, and by the height, 
walk, and style altogether, his companion was 
Adeline. Adeline in a handsome carriage, with 
liveried servants — what does it mean 1" 

For as the two stood saying the last few words of 
adieu, Kelly, without approaching, had stepped be- 
fore them unnoticed, save as an ordinary individual, 
not to be feared; much the same as an inexperienced 
wood seeker raises the dark adder, thinking it a 
dried stick. 

Kelly's keen eye had seen at a glance that they 
were parting, and he stepped on, intending to fol- 
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low Adeline. In the road he saw a handsome 
brougham and pair^ and he guessed at once that it 
was waiting there for her. Every inch of laced 
cord was taken in at a glance of his keen eye^ 
the colour — horses — all; he passed as closely as 
he durst to look at the crest. He would know it 
again anywhere. He drew himself up close to the 
palings^ on the opposite side, concealing his face as 
much as possible, until he saw Mrs. Kenyerd come 
out and step in, then he returned again into the 
inclosure to join his sister. Rus Templar stood 
where he had left him, but now with folded arms, 
in deep thought, so intense, that he never saw 
Kelly. One circumstance greatly puzzled this 
man as he looked into the carriage at the gate— > 
the same which made Mrs. Kenyerd^s blood turn 
to ice as she approached it — a gentleman sat quietly 
in it, who, before the servant could do so, opened 
the door. It was Kenyerd I 

" I saw your carriage waiting,^' he said, " and 
stepped into it. Since when do you leave it at so 
great a distance and come through the inclosure ? " 

She uttered something, certainly not intelligible. 

With perfect coolness he threw up her thick 
veil. 

"You do not usually wear one of these things/* 
he continued, looking in her face. " You will suffo- 
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cate. You have been weeping, too, pray lean back 
and compose yourself/' 

Obedient as an infant, she did as he bade her. 

Kelly walked musingly across the ^park. '' It 
must have been Adeline/^ he said; '^Adeline, 
whom I thought in her grave. Adeline in such a po« 
sition as the one she is evidently in ! What can it 
mean? And meeting that Templar on the sly; 
that's one thing very certain. Oh, women are 
queer creatures I She must have left him. Much 
as I have spoken against her, I did in my heart 
believe that Templar had married her, T knew her 
so strict in her ways. Is she married now ? And 
having quitted, is again meeting Templar, and de- 
ceiving some one ! Who^U say that T^m not in 
luck! Last, night to fall in so oddly with Ga- 
briella, and to-day with Adeline. Foster Marra 
follows, or my name^s not David Kelly." 

'*Well, an' what is it?" curiously asked Mrs. 
Wellard as he rejoined her. 

*' A mere nothing ! " he responded in' an in- 
different tone of voice. ''I thought I knew the 
lady — 'twas quite another sort of person. You say 
that's Captain Templar, eh ? Up to some game, I 
imagine," &c., &c. 

And even Mrs. Wellard, who knew him so well, 
was deceived. ' 
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Two more opposite persons in disposition than 
David Kelly and Mr. Kenyerd it would have been 
impossible to have met with. Yet^ strange to say^ 
they both had the same idea^ at the same moment. 
David Kelly thought it^ Kenyerd uttered it. 

'^Most incomprehensible beings all women are^ 
yourself especially so^ madam ! '^ he said. 

It would be in vain to essay giving any idea of 
the icy tone in which these words were spoken^ 
and as he leant back in one comer of the 
brougham with his stem, grey eye fixed upon the 
suffering woman beside him, any observer, had 
there been one, would have felt that all might be 
cheerfully home, in preference to one hour's de- 
pendence upon such a man. And herein lay the 
secret bent of Mr. Kenyerd's character. A desire 
of creating dependants, of conferring obligations, 
and then cmshing down those, unhappy enough to 
have incurred them. 

^' It is high time that I should now clearly make 
myself understood by you,'' he said again. 

Still he retumed to the original and perplexing 
thought in his mind. 

'^ Most incomprehensible beings I By your own 
free will and desire you separated from Captain 
Templar, you became an open enemy to him, and 
all connected with him. You became my wife. I 
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will do you the justice to admit that you were can* 
did. You prepared me for the fact^ that only grati- 
tude and friendship would unite us. I accepted 
the compact, well knowing that your melancholy 
women in general, who tell you that their a£fections 
lie in the grave, or inseparable from a first attach- 
ment, are ever those most warmly disposed to love 
again. You, I confess, are an exception ! ^' - 

He paused to take breath, and drew himself 
up. 

It is a difficult matter to continue a peroration 
in such a tone, when no one interrupts you. At 
every pause he expected Mrs. Eenyerd to reply, but 
she leant back perfectly still, with her eyes bent 
down on her clasped hands— that position so con- 
ducive to thought. 

<' Perhaps, madam, you will condescend to an- 
swer me V* he said at last, bending upon her those 
grey eyes of his, in that cold sternness which is so 
difficult to bear. 

^^ I have nothing to say,'' she uttered, just above 
her breath. 

'' Nothing to say, madam! nothing to say I'' and 
he appeared to swell himself out with deep indig- 
nation ; ^'you think perhaps that I have nothing to 
bear, because I have been silent the last few days ? 
But you, madam, I perceive, are a person to take 
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advantage of a man's forbearance^ to hold him up 
to ridicule." 

'' I, Kenyerd ? '' she said, looking up. 

''You, madam.'' 

" I know not in what way." 

No tone of humility or grief can soothe or check 
some men. 

"You know not in what way?" he ironically eja- 
culated, shrugging his shoulders. ''Do you con- 
sider it a pleasant thing for me to bear all the 
sneers which must necessarily fall upon me from 
your conduct with Captain Templar? I bear all 
the world's comments about Laurence, because I 
know it is at fault ; but, by heavens, madam, I 
will not do so with another I" 

"The world," she gently said, "is quite as 
wrong about Captain Templar as about Laurence." 

" Do you mean to say that that fellow is not, out 
of the spirit of contradiction, pursuing you every- 
where ? He who cast you aside for that girl who 
is now living with him, and who, if report truly 
says, he is endeavouring to get rid of by putting 
her in a mad-house ? " 

During this speech Mrs. Kenyerd had been 
struggling with her emotions, like one choking. 

" Oh, for mercy's sake, for pity's sake, cease ! " 
she wildly exclaimed, at last. " Now, too late, I 
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know all. That girl, Eva, is his sister, and I have 
driven her mad ! '^ 

There was so much of human agony in this 
speech, that involuntarily a shudder passed over 
Kenyerd^s frame— her horror chilled him. 

But he was not a man to indulge long in the 
softer emotions of nature. ^^ And so, madam,^^ he 
responded, '^you admit that you have seen this 
man, and conversed with him ? " 

" I have,^' she uttered. 

'^ ^Tis well that your only virtue, I believe, has 
not followed the others — you are truthful still.^' 

Every drop of blood in her veins seemed burst- 
ing forth from their* swollen vessels, as she sat 
perfectly upright, and fixed her intense eyes upon 
him. 

" What do you mean ? '^ she said, without the 
slightest tinge of tremulousness. ^'My last vir- 
tue! In what have you ever proved me wanting 
that which the purest woman may lay claim to ? " 

He laughed bitterly. 

" 'Tis well,^^ she replied, " well that I set above 
all else one noble act of yours, or I might learn 
only to feel contempt for you.^^ 

" I had yet to prove the fact,'^ he said coldly, in 
that tone which more than aught else cuts to the 
soul a woman of feeling, " that a beggar who still 
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needs your aid would turn upon you, A worm 
will " 

''If trodden upon/' she hastily interrupted; 
"and so will the grateful heart of a woman, if 
too severely tried. Kenyerd, I have revered, re- 
spected, honoured, all but loved you with a first 
deep affection, that was impossible; but you try 
me severely/' 

"Woman!'' he cried, "do you recollect from 
what I took you? From extreme necessity, to 
make you my loved and respected wife — to make 
you the envy of many in position! I took you 
from the bitterness of the world's contempt, to raise 
you to honour, and you have only sought to dis- 
honour me ! " 

"'Tis false, false, false, whoever says it!" she 
wildly cried. 

"Do you deny that this day, by appointment, 
madam, you have met Captain Templar ? " 

"No, I admit it." 

" 'Tis well ! Perhaps you will also admit your 
long conversation with him last night at the 
ball?" 

" I do — freely — but my motive ^' 

"I beg your pardon — I only asked a simple 
question — I have not yet spoken of your luring him 
to my house yesterday morning." 
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" Stay I " she cried, hastily, with a calm dignity 
far different to the tremulousness of her former 
manner ; '' I will spare you all further questioning. 
Captain Templar called at my house — yours, if you 
like it better — ^yesterday morning, as unexpectedly 
as undesired, he followed the man who announced 
him, to the room. Miss Straggles called : to avoid 
the scandal of her tongue, I would have concealed 
his visit; he passed, in the confusion of the moment, 
from the boudoir to my bedroom, thence to the bal- 
cony, and re-entered by the window. And he was 
coldly and decidedly dismissed by me. Had I then 
known what I do to-day, I should have more 
patiently listened to the advice he tendered. Now,^' 
and she drew herself up and gazed fixedly in his 
face, " I can fearlessly look upon you, Kenyerd, for 
I have done you no wrong, neither is there a 
thought of harm in my heart, as Heaven hears 
me ! " A smile, the most placidly-beautiful, just 
struggled across her lip, and then faded in a sigh. 

'^A charming confession in truth, madam, you 
have just made, and pleasant for a husband to 
hear,'' burst from him, '^especially when we add 
thereto that this man you admit to be the only one 
you ever really loved ! Now listen to me !'' and the 
tone fell, from intense passion subdued, to irony. 
*' I have shielded you in all things from the world 
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— I have loved, and raised you to a position yon 
had no right to expect ; but, by heavens ! if these 
sentimental meetings with that fellow do not cease, 
I will cast you off, and let the world then trample 
you as it will/* 

" But my motive,*' she uttered. ^ I only wanted 
to know something of Gabriella ** 

" What is she to me, or you, now ? ** he replied, 
^* You are my wife, and if that title is not by you 
respected, not you alone, but another, too, shall feel 
and understand what a husband^s just revenge is ! *' 

" Oh, Laurence, Laurence,** she mentally uttered, 
while the proud tears of wounded feeling streamed 
through her fingers, " how dearly do I purchase the 
consolation of your presence ! ** 

Not another word passed between them until 
they reached home, and then Kenyerd handed her 
from the brougham with a tenderness of manner 
which would have deceived any one, and even did, his 
London footman, who stood on the doorstep, one of 
that class so awake to a biassed, and too often wrong 
judgment, of their masters. 

" I am sorry,** Kenyerd said, as he handed her 
out, " that your walk has not removed your head- 
ache.** 

Adeline looked at him. 

How much there is in a look ! 'tis an involuntary 
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«ct which conveys thoughts to another^s mind^ never 
again effaced. We may afterwards meet the person 
with changed feelings : those we loved, we may learn 
to hate \ those we hated, to love ^ but above every 
other recollection on our memory, remains stamped 
that one look which had pained or pleased us. 

Mrs. Kenyerd shuddered at the expression of her 
husband's face, and never forgot it, never again felt 
at ease in his presence. 

The meeting with his wife was not accidental on 
Kenyerd's part. For the last three days he had 
noticed a change in her manner, a nervous excite- 
ment had taken place of the usual placidity of one 
at peace, if not wildly happy ; hearing that Captain 
Templar was in England again, and finding that he 
and his wife had met, he was at no loss to discover 
the cause of her unusual state of mind. 

Kenyerd was jealous from self-esteem; he had con- 
descended to love Adeline, and felt deeply wounded 
(though not even to himself acknowledged) to 
think that she should be less than madly devoted 
to him. 

tf*Had any one ever told him that he could have 
deigned to follow his wife and watch her, he would 
have scorned the idea, nevertheless, he had done so 
that morning, but not willing to be, perhaps, seen by 
her or Captain Templar, had waited in the brougham. 
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taking care to inform the footman that Mrs. Ken- 
yerd expected him. He knew she was too truthful 
to deny her meeting with Templar^ and he was a 
coward before his servants, a coward for pride's 
sake. But^ for one instant^ his self-esteem never 
permitted him to suspect that his wife could love 
another; no^ her conduct was one of those extra- 
ordinary puzzles which women delight in inventing; 
woe to the day in which he should be forced, by 
evidence incontrovertible, to admit that he stood 
second in her affections. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

It is a very shocking thing to assert^ nevertheless 
'tis an unquestionable fact^ that a man becomes 
an object of interest^ of a peculiar nature, to 
many of the fair sex, whenever he is noted down 
by scandaFs pencil as a decided rou^. From 
that moment he is a human rattlesnake, a cu- 
riosity not to be too rashly handled or approached, 
a zoological garden pet, kept in a glass case double 
wired, and there to be stared at, wondered at ; and 
doubly interesting when its rattle warns you of how 
immediate is the proximity to a frightful danger. 
Some few really turn away in loathing from the 
creature, but alas ! Oh ! human weakness and 
daring, strangely combined, they are the few ! 

Rus Templar became the rattlesnake of the Lon- 
don season, and chiefly owing to Miss Straggles' 
unceasing prayers for him, with the combined 
strength of all her friends' voices, she never let him 
alone; and, as a matter of course, Mrs. Kenyerd's 
name became strangely whispered about with his, 
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and Gabriella Lorn's^ his mysterious ward, and j)oor 
mad Eva, on the authority of Doctor Chepstow. 

The whole, united, made up as pretty a picture 
of a heartless routy as the most charitably-disposed 
circle of serious ladies might wish to meet with 
— ^his conversion would be so signal a triumph! 

Wherever he went, the last word of the mar- 
riage service attended on his footsteps, like some 
condemning spirit, ever haunting him. He wa» 
stared at, whispered at, watched. Some turned 
away, in dignified and silent reprehension of hi^ 
wickedness^ but the curious and imprudent many, 
drew near, and listened, half in fear, half in plea- 
sure, to the warning yet seductive rattle of that 
delusive tongue ! 

It is a strange and positive fact, that we know 
less of ourselves than the busy world knows of 
us. Captain Templar thought himself a very quiet, 
unobtrusive man, one struggling in many a good 
action to forget a great grief; struggling, too, to 
keep to the straight path, and not be led by his 
affections to commit a fault himself, or tempt an- 
other into one. Yet, strange to say, this quiet 
man became the cynosure of eyes, from many dif- 
ferent causes. But then — ^he was master of Lake- 
lands, in Yorkshire^ and a free man, with a long 
rent-roll ! 
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It may readily be imagined that few looked upon 
his beautiful ward Gabriella Lorn, with a favourable 
eye. There was something questionable in her re- 
sidence under her guardian's roof> and this fact soon 
became visible to him by the comments of the 
charitable, who are ever on the alert, spectacle on 
nose, to spy out black spots on every one's white 
raiment, and to make the world see them, too, 
before they try to e£face them. 

So Rus Templar placed at the head of his esta- 
blishment a sedate, elderly officer's widow, and 
then he thought he had done all in his power to 
please and satisfy the world; but no — Gabriella 
had been for a length of time alone under his roof, 
and some on earth never forget have-beens; neither 
can they see the possibility of a virtuous girl living 
under the roof of a free man, or, indeed, of any man 
at all. If they had their way, the earth would be 
one extended Quaker meeting, the men on one side, 
the women on the other; 

*^ Look, but approach not ! '' the motto. 

From the day Rus Templar parted from Mrs. 
Kenyerd in the Regent's Park, he was a changed 
man. There is the feverish excitement in the breast 
of an ambitious man, until his ambition is grati- 
fied, and then his spirit awhile reposes on his ho- 
nours. 

H 8 
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There is a wilder fever in the veins of a man who 
loves^ and believes himself slighted or wronged for 
another. It is the madness which is parent of de« 
spair^ at every footstep; but let him suddenly emerge 
from dark woods to the clear, bright noonday in an 
open plain— -how exquisite the change I How beau* 
tiful the calm and security around I The peace of 
one loving, and well assured of being loved in re* 
turn. 

There was no more fevered longing in Kus 
Templar's bosom ; he knew himself beloved, but in 
its place there arose the depressing sensation of a 
hopeless position ; his own heart alone knew how 
sad he felt, and how much cause he had for 
feeling so. 

All his thoughts were forced from one channel, 
to circle around Gabriella ] for him ^twas a safe 
i*efuge from other dreams. If we cannot quite 
control, we can check our wandering fancies. Mrs. 
Page (the chaperon) and Gabriella became his 
sole care, how to please one and amuse the other. 
One person was sorely thrown out in his calcu- 
lations and wishes by this conduct — ^twas fiellfont. 
Never did he meet Bus without introducing Mrs. 
Kenyerd's name in some way or another, but from 
him he received only cold or evasive replies. He 
was sorely puzzled. Bus Templar's object now was 
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to introduce Gabriella into the worlds despite her 
own opposition^ which he treated as the shyness of 
a girl unused to society. Gabriella's aversion arose 
from a stronger and far different motive: perhaps in 
his heart Rus guessed something of this^ and that 
was why he plunged her into the vortex of gaiety^ 
hoping to amuse her mind, and lead her thoughts 
into a healthy channel. Bus knew the world well, 
he knew how the human , heart, generally speak- 
ing, clings to the creature from which it has re* 
ceived a deep favour. 

Gratitude I 'tis the safest and strongest basis on 
which to build Love's temple. 

After the strange events which had taken place 
in his barrack-room, young, Laurence, who had 
courted an interview with Kus, called upon him, 
and explained how those events had happened. 
The other was, as we have seen, fully aware of 
them; nevertheless, this candour still more pre- 
possessed him in favour of one whose appearance 
had, from the first, pleased. This liking was one 
of those magic links in existence, which we can in 
no way account for — there is something mystical 
in them. Man's life is a chain; and every ac- 
quaintance he forms in its course is a link, com- 
pleting the whole. Affection is the clasp securing 
it, which only snaps when Death severs it. 
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Laurence gladly grasped the ontatretched hand ; 
for^ as we know^ he was aware of Rus^s private 
history^ which made him both a hero of romance, 
and a martyr in his sight. 

Returning to an idea already expressed, Rus, in 
his anxiety to secure Oabriella^s happiness, hoped 
that young Laurence might in some way become 
instrumental in procuring it. 

What strange positions there are in the world I 
Here was Laurence, Kenyerd^s prot6g4, and more^ 
so said the world of scandal, and Rus Templar, 
the latter's bitterest aversion, on the most intimate 
terms of friendship; for, without even a feeling 
approaching to love for Oabriella, Laurence was 
partial to her society; something about her re- 
minded him of the once-worshipped idol, which 
she had so rudely dashed to the ground. There is 
no saying what the current of events might have 
been, had it but followed its own course un- 
checked; but there were too many interested in 
it, for it to pursue its way smoothly. 

When Mrs. Kenyerd perceived the too evident 
falling off of Laurence's attentions to herself, and 
discovered to whom they had been transfeiTcd — ^for 
every tongue seemed to whisper Oabriella^s name 
in her ear — she became like one forced to submit 
to some fearful destiny. 
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Day by day the rounded fonn became more at- 
tenuatedy the fair cheek paler and thinner^ and her 
deep, dark eye so filled with a troubled meanings 
that the heart ached to look upon her — all, but the 
hearts of those who had taken upon themselves a 
charitable calUng, and they thought her a perfect 
sample, long wanting in their collection, of a 
wickedly-disposed woman, even here punished, for 
her deviation from the right path; for, in the 
many reuniom for pleasure (?) of the season, when- 
ever Laurence appeared as the attendant upon 
Gabriella, the agitation, almost amounting to an- 
guish, depicted on Mrs. Kenyerd's countenance, 
could, in the eyes of the charitable, but bespeak 
her illicit love for the young man — ^her jealousy 
of the other. 

If Kenyerd felt annoyed at the evident and 
undisguised liking which his prot6g6 evinced for 
Bus Templar, it had a counter-balancing gratifi- 
cation in the anguish which he plainly saw it 
gave his wife. Kenyerd was cruel when his own 
interests or self-love were thwarted. He began to 
fear that Adeline still loved Templar, the lover 
of her girlhood; and every pang she betrayed, he 
mistook its cause, and rejoiced in gratified revenge 
over her despair. 

Bus Templar became the lion of the hour. His 
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house was thrown open to the gay world of Lon- 
don ; and when that is the case, though a few may 
stand off from a man to whose name scandal has 
tacked so many strange stories, yet the mass will 
pooh ! pooh ! the questionable tales, and swallow 
them down in fine old claret, or iced champagne^ 
at his expense. 

There was one who pertinaciously followed Ga- 
briella everywhere in society, and even in her own 
home ; for it is so easy for a man in a certain posi- 
tion in town, to obtain the entry to any house. 
This man was Captain Montgomery. The first 
time he met her after the eventful night in 
Knightsbridge Barracks, he stood transfixed with 
amazement. Oabriella's was not a face easily for- 
gotten or mistaken for another's. She was with 
Mrs. Page. 

"Impossible I'' he said to himself; "such a 
thing could not be I That face has haunted me 
ever since I saw it, and now every one seems to 
carry it on her shoulders. It was but the other 
day that I could have sworn the beauty of the 
hour, Mrs. Kenyerd, was the person, until she 
stood up, and the height and air convinced me to 
the contrary. Only to fancy the absurdity of that 
queen-like creature, in calm dignity, bounding like 
a fawn across the room, nearly over my head, and 
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down the passage in a barrack ! Montgomery^ my 
boy, you're bewitched/^ 

Still the likeness haunted him. Even when an 
introduction had taken place, and he had talked 
to, and danced with Gabriella, the hallucination, 
as he deemed it, was not cleared away. He even 
ventured a hint on the subject, by introducing 
something about barrack life, and the strange scenes 
to which it subjected a man. 

(xabriella was immovable, merely uttering, with 
perfect composure, " Indeed ! Are you obliged to 
reside there V^ 

To add to his mystification, she was Captain 
Templar^s ward I And he it was who had carried 
off the subject of his thoughts and doubts from 
Laurence's room. But then, Templar was an ac- 
knowledged r(mi by all; so one girl more or less 
patronized by him, was only what might be ex- 
pected. Laurence, too, knew her; so did dozens 
of others. 

'' Pshaw ! Montgomery, my boy, you are in 
your dotage I '' 

And thus apostrophizing himself, he sought 6a- 
briella's side. 

It was impossible that that calm girl could be the 
same. She looked in his face, smiled upon him, 
spoke to him, and all without the slightest emotion* 
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" Montgomery^ my boy, you're a fool 1*' 

And, satisfied by that assurance, he rushed head- 
long into an act of the greatest folly— -he fell in 
love with Gabriella; that is, as much as a man 
could, who was already over head and ears so — 
with himself. Gabriella received his attentions as 
she did those of the many who were well disposed 
to flirt after, not mth her. She was. the last girl 
in the world with whom a man could have flirted* 
She somehow received all as a matter of course; 
and however pointed the protestation of deep in- 
terest might be, Gabriella accepted it without a 
blush of pleasure or annoyance. Her perfect in- 
difference was like the feeling of one moving 
through the world in a visionary state of existence, 
following some day-dream which haunted her. 

With Laurence there was so total a want of 
everything like even the ordinary attentions of a 
young man to a handsome girl, that she felt per- 
fectly at ease in his presence, for no brother could 
have said less in the way of love-making than 
Laurence did. We have stated, in his heart, but 
for a sentiment of pity, he would almost have dis- 
liked her. 

But unlike all others was Captain Montgomery. 
He was born to become a daring general, if the 
merits of the man and his fitness, were always con- 
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suited in those cases. The word ''impossible'' 
was erased from his vocabulary. 

'*ni marry the girl/' he said to himself; and 
he fully expected to do so. 

What a pity it is, that a man so resolute should 
often find, in most arrangements of the sort, that 
two agreeing parties are required. When he was 
most daring, she became the more calmly on her 
guard; and then she had a peculiar way of lean- 
ing back her head, and looking straight before 
her at a man, which sorely perplexed and discon- 
certed his self-assurance. 

It is hard, uncultivated land to plough up, when 
you have to teach a girl the sense and meaning 
of love, before you can attempt to prove to her 
that you are the subject alluded to in the lesson, 
and she the object. 

The French proverb says, that in such a case 
a man "loses his Latin;" we add, that Lindley 
Murray himself would have found all his gram- 
mar at fault, in endeavouring to inculcate the idea, 
" Thou dost love," fcowever easy it might have been 
to assure her, "Thou shouldst do so." 

Montgomery seriously asked himself if she was 
an idiot, not to understand him. For he had 
narrowly watched her with every visitor or ac- 
quaintance, and became convinced that she loved 
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not one of them; but, like many others, who, in 
another sense, are apt to see too clearly into their 
neighbours' houses, he forgot to look at home — 
we mean, in Gabriella's. Armed to the tip of his 
tongue with every argument, he arrived one day 
in Grosvenor Place, resolved to speak out. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Captain Montgomery was anything but a timid 
maa^ but there are situations which make the most 
daring feel as if they would rather fly a hundred 
miles off than be obliged to face them. Proposing 
to a girl, of whose sentiments towards yourself you 
are not perfectly assured, is one of these. 

Folks will reply : ^' There is no obligation in such 
a case. A man is not forced to propose.'^ 

We reply that he is. There is a propelling de- 
mon in every one^s. breast, urging him on to com- 
mit some act of folly ; and an insane desire to pop 
the question to a girl who has never evinced the 
slightest partiality for you, is one of these. 

No wctnder, then, that Captain Montgomery felt 
rather nervous as he approached Grosvenor Place. 
He walked — because when you only depend upon 
your own legs and will, you can regulate your pace : 
you cannot always control a horse^s, neither could a 
man on horseback or in his brougham quite con- 
veniently stop and look in at the shop-windows to 
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gain time ; it might incommode the foot-passengers 
were he to do so. 

With all his self-assurance^ the captain felt rather 
queer as he rapped at the door. 

"The ladies at home?" 

"Yes, sir/' 

" Confound it/' thought the lover, as he followed 
the footman upstairs, *^that Mrs. Page is never 
out!'' 

We have not yet said much of that personage, 
and a little will express the great merit she pos- 
sessed — that of being a perfect lady, quiet, com- 
posed, and ever at ease. She was just the last 
woman for a man to find himself face to face with, 
when going to propose to a girl who has not given 
him the least encouragement, and whose utter un- 
consciousness of all such intention on his part^ 
makes it about as smooth work as rowing against 
wind and tide with all your sails set. 

On this eventful morning the ladies sat at work, 
both appeared on the most cordial terms with each 
other ; how he wished there had been symptoms of 
a disagreement^ a coolness between them, he could 
then so iiicely have taken part, in a delicate manner, 
with Gabriella, it would have been a great point 
gained ; but no, as fate would have it, they were on 
the most friendly terms. "My dear," and "my 
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child/' that soft sweet term of friendship, even 
when our childhood has passed. 

How he wished himself privileged enough, with- 
out further troublesome doubt, to glide in a little 
*' dear," ever so minute a one, into Gabriella's will- 
ing ear. 

"Oh, Captain Montgomery!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Page, moving back her chair from the work-table, 
where both ladies sat so cosily together, and mo- 
tioning the footman to place a seat between her and 
Gabriella, "you are the very person who can best 
decide the question we were debating, for I am sure 
you have lived much among female relatives and 
friends, and been fearlessly admitted into their 
councils." 

"Why should you think so, Mrs. Page?" 

Captain Montgomery felt that he was a favourite 
with this lady : so he was — she quite mistook him. 

"Why? Oh, I think you so very harmless. 
Captain Montgomery ! " 

It is not quite pleasant for a man who thinks 
himself a decided lady-killer, to be deemed "a 
harmless man." 

The captain winced. 

"You see," continued Mrs. Page, pleasantly 
smiling, " Miss Lorn and I have had a great dis- 
cussion this morning about matrimony " 
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Montgomery drew in his^chair^ and peeped at 
Grabriella under his eyelids. She was calm and im- 
passible as usual. 

"Well?'' questioned he. 

"I argue/' continued Mrs. Page, "that a girl 
cannot know her own heart until she is twenty." 

"And what says Miss Lorn?" uttered Montgo- 
mery in his gentlest, most killing tone, as by ex- 
perience proved. 

" I say/' answered the one addressed, " that the 
heart is the first thing we know, even before woman- 
hood we are aware of its every bias — unguided, un- 
checked, it will find and cling to its mate, its 
kindred spirit. The world may thwart its inctina- 
tion ; art may turn, the stream by Nature bidden 
to flow in another channel, but once a girl loves, 
truly loves, 'tis for ever \ all others become as stocks 
and stones in her way 1" 

What a look accompanied this enthusiastic senti- 
ment — ^what a flash of the dark eye ! Montgomery 
felt a twinge, a little sprite seemed to sit on (jabri- 
ella's work-box before him, mopping and mowing 
at him. He felt very uncomfortable, it seemed so 
very questionable a case whether any girl would 
so speak before the man she termed her heart's 
mate, lest the two spirits should comprehend one 
another. 
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"Bravo I bravo!'' he exclaimed, "a beautiful 
sentiment^ beautifully expressed. Blest indeed 
would the man be who called such feelings of love 
into existence 1'* 

GabrieUa looked at him in, what Byron terms, 
" discreet surprise/* 

" She's playing a part before Mrs. Page," said 
Vanity. 

"Montgomery, my boy, you're thrown over," 
whispered Truth, but he turned a deaf ear, and 
simply wished Mrs. Page on the point of her own 
needle, with ' a magnet * outside the door strong 
enough to draw her out of sight and hearing. 

"And I argue," continued that lady, "that no 
girl should marry until she has well tried her affec- 
tions among the many, and then wed the chosen 
one, secure in her own stability." 

"And I answer," (Jabriella quickly responded, 
" that a girl is mad, if she marry at all under some 
peculiar circumstances." 

"What can they be?" asked Mrs. Page and 
Montgomery in a breath. 

" Mine," was the calm reply. " I shall never 
marry." 

There was a dead silence of some moments after 
this startling announcement, more particularly to a 
man who had come to propose. Mrs. Page was 
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silent, because there was a mystery in that house 
which she had never been able to fathom; she 
clearly read Gabriella's heart, and its sadness at 
times, almost amounting to despair^ puzzled her. 

Montgomery broke the silence by admiring the 
ladies' work, and work-boxes, implements, all came 
in for a share, for Vanity had soothed him, after the 
first start, by the assurance that Gabriella was play- 
ing a part to conceal her real feelings. Every 
girl likes pursuit, as trained deer do, they say, 
though we question the latter assertion. Never- 
theless, Montgomery felt rather shy ; he, generally 
so full of small talk, found nothing, large or small, 
to say, so he took up a volume of Moore on the 
table, and read a few glowing passages to the 
ladies, to make Gabriella's love — like a moth from 
a chrysalis — burst her bosom in a blaze, he hoped. 
But the girl, though she listened, neither paled nor 
blushed, her thoughts were too deep for poetry on 
its beautiful gossamer wing to reach them, yet he 
gained a point by reading. He had resolved upon 
writing his thoughts, he saw the utter impossi- 
bility of giving them a voice that morning. He 
would write, slip them into Gabriella's work-box, 
and await the result. 

There was to be a ball at Rus Templar's that 
evening. Gabriella would have time to digest his 
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avowal by then, and he, most probably, be the hap- 
piest of men 1 

He tore a leaf unseen from his pocket-book, and 
while apparently turning over the pages of the book 
in search of the finest passages, he wrote. 

If the gallant captain had been quite at his 
ease, sitting at his writing-desk, he would have 
indited something very elaborate, something of 
exquisite workmanship, to catch the mind's eye; 
but it is not quite so convenient to weave a lovely 
network of your thoughts, with a book in your 
hand which you are supposed to be perusing in 
search of cunning passages of great beauty, where- 
with to entangle the wandering ideas of two stitch- 
ing ladies. Awkwardly enough he penned — 

'^ Is it possible that you have not guessed my 
thoughts, and the motive of my visit to-day ? Are 
you playing a part, and feigning ignorance f If 
so, be merciful; keep me not in suspense, I be- 
seech you, but let me claim, as a much-coveted re- 
ward for great love, that small hand which so perti- 
naciously attracts your gaze on your embroidery, 
veiling from me those orbs of fire which I would 
fain see illumined with love for 

"Your devoted, 

^'HaRRT MoNTGOlfBRT. 

" One little word of hope, to-night, I beseech.'^ 

VOL. I. N 
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He curled up his mouBtache in self-gratalation 
and esteem of his art in penmanship-^compositioOy 
we should say, as he gave the final long tail to the 
<(y'' in his name, and then, in somewhat more 
humility, he added the little prayer by way of post- 
script, and concluded the scene by reading a few 
more glowing passages from Moore. 

He had previously ascertained which was Mrs. 
Page's work-box, both ladies had one of those small 
^'Meathem conveniences'' beside them; and, seizing 
a moment when he had drawn their attention to the 
extraordinary effect of " that sunbeam on the wall,'' 
he slipped the missive into GabrielWs box, just 
round her embroidery cotton. 

"Now," thought he, "Fll be off. Better leave 
her to her reflections ; she is a strange girl, and 
should she betray her feelings too warmly through 
surprise on finding it, her pride might delay the 
little ^ yes ' her heart has already uttered, or I am 
much mistaken.'' 

So Montgomery departed; and it was just as well 
that he did so, for his pride would have received a 
severe shock had he remained. 

A few minutes after the hall-door had closed 
upon him, Oabriella found a piece of paper curiously 
entwined round her cotton. 

With quick imagination she guessed something 
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of its contents^ because certainly the paper had 
recently been placed there, and with the silent 
action peculiar to her thoughtful character, she un- 
folded and read it as composedly as if it had been 
a puff of Holloway^s pills wrapped round the 
cotton. 

^ Gin such a gift the giffcie 'd gie us." 

Just to see the effect sometimes of our best- 
studied productions, what a stream of vanity it 
would draw off from our hearts, like racked-off 
wine, leaving the lees of humility for our correc- 
tion. 

Gabriella opened her large dark eyes wider and 
wider the sooner to read the document, and then 
they shut up again to their usually tranquil dimen- 
sions, as she refolded the paper. 

'^ Captain Montgomery's sunbeam seems dis- 
posed to dance a harlequinade in varied colours on 
the wall,'' she said, smilingly, as she directed Mrs. 
Page's attention to it. 

That lady turned round to look, and then Ga- 
briella, with the gravest countenance in the world, 
slid the paper into her box. 

Not a smile, not a thought of mischief or fan, 
seemed in that young girl's heart ; it was as gravely 
done, as if, in the act, she got rid of an importu- 
nate lover. 

N 2 
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Looking at her watch^ she said, rising, '^ I shall 
go and dress, it will soon be time for oar drive/' 

She left the room, and in five minutes had com- 
pletely forgotten the episode, and the captain. 
Captain Montgomery walked thoughtfolly home to 
his barracks. He tried to feel perfectly assured that 
Oabriella loved, and would accept him, but he could 
not do so; he was haunted still by the imp we have 
before noticed, sitting on his lady-love's work-box, 
mocking him. He was not doomed to find the per- 
fect quiet he then desired, even in his own room. 
Mrs. Wellard was there, with a smile and a curtsey. 

^^ Jist bringin' home the capting's things from 
the wash 1 '' 

A sudden idea struck him. 

^'Wdl, Mrs. Wellard,*' he said, ''I hope your 
nerves have quite recovered from the shock they 
received the night you had the young lady under 
your care — you remember to whom I allude ? " 

^' Lord save us, capting ! an' am I likely to forgit I 
An' did such a night iver pass over the head o' me 
before or since ? " 

" She was a pretty girl, Mrs. Wellard," continued 
he, dropping into an easy chair, and watdbing the 
heaving motions of his laundress's redundant figure, 
as she settled his drawers; "a voy pretty girl; 
and I should say, despite her strange visit here, a 
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virtuous one.'' As he spoke he looked keenly at 
her. 

'^'Deed, an' it's myself will answer for that," 
was the rqply. "Your queer customers don't live 
where she does 1 " 

Mrs. Wellard said more than she intended, but 
then we have already informed our readers that she 
had a great partiality for ''the capting," which 
made her in a sort of nervous twitter whenever she 
apoke to him« But she had said more than she in- 
tended, and now blurted out awkwardly, '' I mane 
to say, captmg, that I make no doubt the young 
lady lives where a young lady should live," 

Captain Montgomery felt his ears tingle with 
curiosity at the admission that she knew where the 
young lady resided. 

*' Mrs, Wellard, Mrs. Wellard," he said, shaking 
his forefinger at her, '' you cannot deceive me, I 
know you too well. Come now, admit that you 
know all about the strange visitor ; you may as well 
confess it ; you have too fair and candid a face for 
untruthfulness to sit easily upon it." 

Is there a mortal being exempt from vanity ? 

No, not one. 

Mrs. Wellard coloured — such women never blush 
— blushes are like maiden pale roses, delicately 
tinted, and delicate women copy them ; 'tis a stream 
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forced up a hill, then quickly running down agam* 
Mrs. Wellard's colour all over her face, was like 
peonies, suffering from a sun-stroke. 

It was a blow to Mrs. Wellard^s prudence; by 
the time the colouring had been deduced, she con- 
fided all to Captain Montgomery, and he found out, 
beyond a doubt, that Gabriella Lorn, of Grosvenor 
Place, was the strange visitant to the barracks I 

" What care I,'' he soliloquized. *' Some strange 
circumstance drove her here. She will tell me all 
before we are married — if not, I will wed her 
unconfessed, she will tell me afterwards.'^ 

Doubt it not,. Montgomery, when Gabriella be^* 
comes your wife, all will be unfolded ! 



CHAPTER XX. 

I« oup acquaintance^ Dr, Wilton, forgotten? He 
who was so startled by Gabriella's appearance in his 
apartment. We hope not, for he was a good man, 
an honourable one-^one, alas ! of the minority. 

He was sitting at an open window in his room, 
reading, when Montgomery, a few moments after 
the conversation just recorded with Mrs. Wellard, 
entered. 

'^ Hollo 1" said one. 

** Hollo ! " replied the other ; and this is a very 
general way in which two friends open a conversa- 
tion ; prefatory exclamations to wake each other up. 

" I say, old boy,'* continued Montgomery, " how 
are you going to Templar's to-night f Shall I drive 
you?" 

" I V answered the other, looking up in sur- 
prise. **Why you know, Montgomery, I rarely 
go to any of those follies called routs, soir4eSf and 
balls ; to me they are the most stupid things in 
existence.'' And he yawned at the very notion of 
the amusement. 
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'^Oh, we all know what a bookworm you are; 
but just for this once, come, oblige me, old 
fellow/' 

'^ How can my spending an evening of the most 
complete dulness add in any way to your grati- 
fication V^ 

" Greatly — your going, I mean, Wilton, not your 
being bored. I may have a favour to ask — ^a sur- 
prise to give you. Will you come V^ 

" Oh, if you put it that way, Montgomery, I'll 
go with pleasure. But," he hastily added, "I 
scarcely know Templar." 

" Never mind — I'll take you. I have the privi- 
lege of bringing a friend." 

" At what o'clock must I be ready ?" asked poor 
Wilton, with a look which most completely bespoke 
the good-natured victim. 

" Oh, I want to be there rather early, before the 
rooms are too much crowded — say eleven." 

"Very well, I'll be dressed;" and something like 
a groan of discomfort struggled through his teeth. 

Montgomery had gained one point. It must not 
be supposed that his desire for the Doctor's com- 
pany arose from any particular friendship for the 
man ; no, it was a wedge in the scheme he had cut 
out for his own private satisfaction. Captain Mont* 
gomery was intensely selfish. 
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Leaving poor Wilton to his reflections^ he next 
proceeded to Laurence's room. Here he was 
equally fortunate. He found that gentleman 
lounging on a sofa^ day-dreaming. 

After a desultory conversation about dogs^ horses^ 
races, and women/ mingled with the soft vapour of 
Havanna smoke, — 

" Of course/' said Montgomery, " you are going 
to Templar's to-night?" 

"Oh, yes." 

" Capital fellow, he is. By the way, you are a 
great card there with the women folk. Lorry." 

" I f — No. I am more with Templar than' the 
ladies." 

'^Come, come, old boy, be candid; every one 
knows you are in love with the handsome 
ward." 

"Ton my life, you are wrong," Laurence said, 
decidedly aind gravely. "Do not run away with 
that error ; it may become promulgated, and keep 
good men aloof — yourself, for instance. I am not 
— never shall be — ^m love with Gabridla Lorn." 

"I was only jesting. Lorry; 'tis well known, 
your penchant for a certain married lady." 

"You are quite right, Montgomery," Laurence 
said, calmly. "I will not attempt to mislead, or 
appear to misunderstand you. Mrs. Kenyerd is 

N 3 
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the wife of one who demands all my gratitude^ 
even if I did not esteem her for her own sake/' 

''Oh, every one knows how discreet you are. 
Ton my life, you are an example to all of us 
hackneyed fellows in rouerie.^^ He spoke in an 
ironical tone; and then, changing it suddenly, 
added, "But it is your very discretion. Lorry, 
which now brings me to your room. You can do 
me a favour — will you ?'* 

'' Willingly, if in my power.'' 

" Thanks. To-night, at Templar's, I want to get 
rid awhile of that monomaniac our Doctor, who has 
nailed me to take him in my brougham." 

''What, Wilton! You amaze me. He never 
goes anywhere, scarcely; what can take him to 
Orosvenor Place?" 

" Entre nous, I know I can confide my ideas to 
you. From what I can collect, I think he has met 
the fair Grabriella somewhere, and is going on her 
account. I want to have a rise otit of him, and 
you must assist me." 

" Capital I " exclaimed the unsuspicious Lau- 
rence, who, if a serious man, where a man should 
be grave, was quite a boy for innocent fan. 

"Well, you see,*' continued Montgomery, "he 
and I shall leave about eleven. You be there when 
we arrive. Wilton likes you, and you can easily 
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fix yourself upon bim, and keep him snug and 
6afe away from the lady of his thoughts^ until I 
come and release you from your charge/' 

'' Well, but if Wilton kicks against it ? '* 

'^ He wonH \ he's too shy in those matters. Fve 
been sounding him. You won't catch him admit- 
ting an affection for anything beyond a mirific 
balsam for the hair, or something of the sort." 

" For all that," answered Laurence, ^^ I like and 
admire Wilton ,* his heart's in the right place." 

*' So is every one's," laughed Montgomery, "when 
it's in the keeping of a pretty girl !" 

"Bravo, Montgomery !" exclaimed he to himself, 
as he entered his own room a short time afterwards, 
making use of his favourite expression of self-gratu« 
lation ; "I think, my boy, you have as carefully 
laid your plans as the most skilful poacher ever 
spread a net. And yet," he added, in a more 
thoughtful soliloquy, "I must beware of those 
brambles which good fanners set up in their fields, 
to catch the nets of midnight marauders after 
coveys, or there may be a hitch somewhere, and 
the game escape — ^my pretty partridge!" 

While he thus soliloquised and schemed, Mrs. 
Wellard stood in the barrack-yard, talking to oui! 
friend, David Kelly. 

" Well," he continued, after some previous con- 
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▼ersation, ''why can't you smuggle me up to 
Mr. Laurence's room to-night^ when he's out 7 
you say he's going to a ball. It's a confounded 
bore being down in the soldiers' quarters. How 
can a fellow talk in peace or quietness to you ? 
And one must go away so early." 

" An' what ails ye that ye can't say now, what's 
in the heart o' yef" 

'^ Because, Mary, I shall not know the matter I 
want to consult you ab6ut until to«night." 

" 'Deed, an' it's a difficult mather, Davy ; an' if 
I will be found out, it's the words I'd have wid 
Wellard; he don't stand some things." 

"Well, Where's the harm ?" 

*' Truth for that, Davy ! — there ain't none that I 
can see ; but " 

''Well, then, I'll come to-night," he quickly in- 
terrupted. 

" The woman who hesitates is lost," the proverb 
says. We simply assert, that she is only certain to 
put her foot into some puddle or another,, evfen if 
she does not tumble in over ears and head. 

" Come, thin, Davy, an' we'll see," Mrs. Wellard 
concluded ; " an' ye'U tell me all about the fine lady 
in her carridge in the park the other day." 

" And lots beside, Mary." 

Woman's curiosity again, as so often before, 
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turned the scale in a queer fashion, and to a mea- 
sure as forbidden by the law of right, as a Jacobite 
song in Puritan ears. The evening came, mess 
was over, and then — talk of ladies at their toi- 
lette ! Let the male sex look at home I What are 
the long, streaming ringlets of a lady, compared 
with the curling of refractory hair, whiskers, and 
moustache ? Even the quiet Wilton became ardent 
and interested in the momentous occupation, and 
when he surveyed the final result of his efibrts in 
the glass, he wondered that he went out so sel- 
dom, for really it was very exciting. 

Those are "young'' night thoughts; elderly re- 
flections come with head-aches in the morning. 

At last silence succeeded in those rooms and 
corridors, to the noise, hurry, and bustle of the 
previous hour, the measured tread of the soldier- 
servant had died away, except at intervals, as one 
leisurely entered or left his master's room, chang- 
ing disorder, to military order and regularity. 

Some officers probably remained, and of those 
who had gone out, all were not invited guests at 
Bus Templar's, the lion of the day. But there was 
no one to interfere with anybody, and stealthily 
Mrs. Wellard mounted the stairs, with David Kelly 
behind her. Scrupulous as she was, or supposed 
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herself to be^ Mi*s. Wellard had framed a good ex- 
cuse in her own mind in case any one in authority 
should meet her with her brother. Wellard she 
had contrived to send some distance on a com- 
mission ^* for the masther^'^ and safely at last^ she 
and Davy were seated in Laurence^s room^ in earnest 
conversation. 

After talking^ and playing astuteness against 
astuteness for an hour, Davy had found out every- 
thing he wished to know, that she could tell him. 
Mrs. Wellard's brain was one mass of confusion, 
out of which not one circumstance or fact stood 
out clearly, and yet she fancied her knowledge im- 
mense, and the confidence of her brother in her, 
unbounded. 

One thing David wanted to accomplish, without 
which all the labours of the evening would reckon 
for nothing, and that was, to rid himself for half* 
an-hour of his sister's society — ^rather a difficult 
matter, but he was not a man to see much impos*> 
siblc) where any of his schemes, or plans were at 
stake. 

It^ill readily be supposed that the two worthies 
had not sat the period of an hour in a dry conver* 
satiori: Mrs. Wellard found the money, as we have 
before seen, to make an advance to Davy, and Davy 
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very generously put his hand in his pocket to pay for 
some of the pure Irish beverage which excites those 
fiery spirits of the sister isle^ to madness. 

A bottle of whiskey on the table^ and two well- 
disposed persons beside it ; the result may readily 
be conjectured — with one at least, for the other was 
only playing a part. 

Mrs. Wellard began to see two Davys, and, 
goodness knows ! one was enough to lead half the 
world into mischief; as well have had two dark 
gentlemen, as two David Kellys. 

*' 'Deed an' what's the use o' bumin' two can- 
dles," suggested the lady, in rather a husky tone, 
indignantly trying to put one of them out; "don't 
money go quick enough, think ye? An' it's not 
much ye earn anyway, wid yer soldiering; bettei* 
have stuck to some honest trade I" 

Evidently she fancied poor Wellard her compa- 
nion. 

Kelly chuckled to himself as he noticed the 
success of his plan in his sister^s dolorous state, 
and, sensible, too, of her own condition, she stre- 
nuously, in her maudlin way, opposed every^at- 
tempt he made to replenish her nearly empty 
glass. 

".'Deed an' ye won't," she muttered; "ye won't 
make a baste o' the wife o' yer boosom, if yer one 
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yerself, that I can tell ye, Wellard. An' how, if 
the wit's out o' me, am I iver to be up to that deep 
divil, Davy Kelly? that I should live to call my 
ouwn mother's son such a name ! The saints di- 
find us ! " We may imagine the other's strange, low, 
significant l»ugh. He was in nowise either pained 
or offended, he rather enjoyed the truthfulness of 
the moment. 

Mrs. Wellard's eyes were nearly closed, yet they 
were too open for David's purpose, and, as if aware 
that some mischief was intended, she kept one of 
her half-shut orbs on the glass before her, while 
the other seemed to follow every movement of his. 
Moments were precious, Wellard might return, or 
Laurence himself; a coup de main was absolutely 
necessary, and Mrs. Wellard herself afforded him 
the opportunity. 

Starting up suddenly, she exclaimed, balancing 
her portly figure by means of one hand on the 
table, '^ Don't I tell ye, ye omadhoun, to put out 
wan o' the candles, an' not be bumin' the two 
at wanst?" 

She saw double, for but one wretched light illu- 
mined the scene. 

Suiting the action to her desire, she gave one 
energetic puff, and the room was instantaneously in 
utter darkness. 
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David Kelly never^ under any circumstance^ lost 
his presence of mind. While she was loudly ex* 
claiming — " An' why did ye blow out the other ? 
Wasn't wan enough ? Light it, can't ye ! " David 
adroitly poured a quantity of pure whiskey into 
her tumbler, and, being an inveterate smoker, 
he was never at a loss for a light. In a few mo* 
ments the candle was once more beaming upon the 
scene, and, in token of her rejoicing at the event, 
Mrs. Wellard drained her glass. 

The result was soon evident. Down on the table 
dropped her head, and a loud snore bespoke the 
near approach' of oblivion, in sleep. 

Then up rose David Kelly, no time was to be 
lost. 

'' Confound all patents," he muttered. " If this 
should be one, I dare not take, still less break it 
open." ' 

Military men are not like residents in a place, 
they seldom indulge in superfluous luggage. Every 
place is well filled, every comer has its appointed 
usefulness. 

A desk is a place to hold valuable papers and 
letters. 

David Kelly seized upon Laurence's. 

" By heavens, no ! " he muttered in glee ; " no 
Chubb, no Bramah, but a common lock I " 
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And even before the words had found utterance^ 
the open desk yawned before him ; a key^ one of a 
heavy bunchy had opened it. 

Paper after paper was carefully examined^ then 
refolded^ and as scrupulously replaced. 

Letter after letter^ most of them from Mr. Ken- 
yerd, kindly written, yet in the vein of one who 
wished to keep alive in the other^s mind^ heavy ob- 
ligations to himself. From the tenor of some, it 
would seem that Laurence had been galled undeir 
the sense of this dependence, and had striven to 
cast it off, but the other held him down by a taunt 
of ingratitude. 

Then came one letter to hand, written, evidently, 
in deep indignation by Mr. Kenyerd, and in it he 

said ^WeU, no matter what, now, but David Kelly 

uttered a cry of exultation which made even Mrs. 
Wellard struggle with sleep, and endeavour to rise. 

'^By the powers of Moll Kelly P' exclaimed 
Davy, " I hold you all now puppets in my hands I " 
and he thrust the letter into his pocket. 

'' And a leaf out of this book,'' he chuckled, 
opening a cheque one. " And though I may never 
use it — if I should, who would dare prosecute? 
Not you, Kenyon Laurence, my fine fellow 1 '' 
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While these events were being enacted, Mrs. 
Wellard snored, perfectly at her ease, in Laurence's 
easy chair, a piece of comfortable furniture she 
would not have presumed to desecrate with her 
robust person, had she been in her proper senses ; 
and now, the desk once more carefully locked, and 
the keys replaced in his pocket, David Kelly began 
to consider what was to be done with his sleeping 
sister. If he carried her down stairs, some one 
might meet him, if he left her there, Laurence 
would naturally be indignant, and that idea did not 
suit his books, he wished her to continue in the 
Employment, and good graces of one he felt so much 
interest in watching. 

While debating this question, he gave the object 
of his cogitations a gentle intimation^that he wanted 
her to arouse herself. A grunt of dissatisfaction 
was his sole response. David, seldom puzzled, be- 
gan to be so now, and scratched his head in deep 
perplexity. There was no time to be lost : quickly 
removing the counterpane from the bed, he rolled 
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Mrs. Wellard up in it, at the risk of suffocation, 
and despite her opposition, not loud, but deep and 
energetic, for she kicked, and a kick from her was 
no joke. 

Kelly, though not tall, was a man of bull make — 
strong, sinewy, and capable of carrying any weight 
— up in his arms he took her, and brawny as he 
was, a deep chest-sigh gave forth — 

"By the powers!^' 

He said no more, feeling that all his breath and 
strength were required to take his fair freight safe 
into port. 

By raising his head as high as possible, he was 
enabled to look over the burden he bore ; his own 
feet it was impossible to see ; he trusted to his pre- 
vious acquaintance with the staircase, the certainty 
of light in the passage, and all th^ rest he confided 
to the guardian care of the spirit whose business it 
is to look after tipsy people, well assured that if an 
Irish one, its gallantry would be doubly enlisted in 
the cause of one of the fair sex. 

On plodded Davy, and greatly to his delight the 
up and down wave-like motion, put his companion 
into a sound slumber again. On he struggled, down 
the passage. Suddenly a voice arrested him with — 

'^ Hallo I who are you? What have you got 
there ?^' 
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David reached up his neck^ and looked over the 
package. A life-guardsman stood towering above 
him^ out of an open door. 

Davy^ never at a loss^ immediately assumed the 
accent and manner of an Irishman of humble birth^ 
instead of the jaunty air of the would-be gentleman, 
which generaUy characterissed him. 

" It's meself, David Kelly/' he replied, with a broad 
Irish brogue, ^'Misthress Wellard, the laundress's 
brother, carryin' down the fither-bed from Capting 
Laurence's room," (all officers are called captains 
with the illiterate,) '^for shure and the gintleman 
thinks it too hot this wither, an' I'm afther takin' 
it down for my sisther." 

'' Oh," responded the soldier, who had come out 
of an officer's room, '^ that's it, is it I I should 
think, indeed, a feather-bed was rather too much this 
hot night. Shall I give you a hand, my man ?" 

'^ I'm mightily obleged to ye, sir," answered the 
terrified Kelly — for if a hand were laid upon it the 
trick would be out— "but I won't be throublin' ye, 
I've got the right hift of it now." 

And even while speaking, he struggled on out of 
the other's reach, but the large drops stood on his 
brow, partly from alarm, partly from the weight of 
the burden he carried. 

"It's just a mockery to call it feathers," he 
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soliloquized^ as he hurried the best way possible 
past the danger. 

"What's that about?*' asked another voice, evi- 
dently an officer's^ behind Kelly. 

"A feather-bed from Mr. Laurence's room, 
major/' answered the soldier. 

'^ A feather-bed I a feather-bed I " exclaimed the 
first voice, contemptuously. "I say. Grey"— he 
was evidently speaking to some one besides the 
soldier, for he raised his voice as if caUing into a 
room — "no wonder the unwashed call us feather- 
bed soldiers, when our youngsters sleep on such 
confounded Miss MoUyish things. Laurence has a 
down bed — ^ha, ha, ha !" 

The voice receded into a room, where the laughter 
was taken up by another masculine tone. 

On plodded Kelly— every pore was open, and 
sending forth the heavy drops of terror. He had 
reached the stairs just when the first officer spoke. 
The action here, as dramatists say, must be as 
quickly conceived, as it was rapidly executed. 

When he reached the stairs, a youth was flying 
up in haste-— evidently he did not wish to be met — 
like a lark into its nest, he dropped perfectly flat 
when the officer's voice resounded — ^David Kelly as 
quickly stepped down the stair; his position will 
readily be conceived by the most dull imagina- 
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tioD^ he could see nothing below him over his 
bundle. The youth^ a soldier^s son^ come in search 
of his father to forbidden quarters^ was too much 
alarmed to foresee anything^ he rather blessed the 
coming mass which concealed him from the officers. 
David dropped down another stair^ as he thought^ 
•but like stepping upon a floating turtle on the sea^ 
it gave way beneath his foot, and down went Davy, 
the boy, and Mrs. Wellard, pell-mell. 

We have seen frequently advertised ''live fea- 
thers.*' The mass on the stairs certainly might 
have so been termed; for loudly and well it yelled. 

*' Och, murther ! — murther ! — Pm kilt outright ! 
Och, murther! — ^murther!'* and Mrs. Wellard rolled 
out of the counterpane, and down the stairs. Her 
more agile companion in misfortune picked himself 
up and fled. So did David Kelly, down the pas- 
sage, and out of the private door into the road, 
before soldier or sentry could stop him, so great 
was the confusion. 

The fall somewhat sobered Mrs. Wellard; but 
there is too much discipline in a barrack for so 
suspicious an occurrence to be lightly overlooked. 
Confidence in her was never restored; and, laun- 
dress no more in the officers* quarters, she became 
a dead card to David Kelly. 

While all these events were being enacted at 
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their home^ Montgomery and his friends had 
arrived at Bos Templar's. 

Who has not seen a brilliantly-illaminated house 
thrown open for the reception of the gay and 
light-hearted, as many are termed, who carry very 
sad hearts in their bosoms? The beautiful, the 
young, the aged — all were there who did not fear 
to compromise themselves by contact with so great 
a rake as Bus Templar; and many who stayed 

away, wished, with Moore, that " Heaven, and 

(Bus Templar's acquaintance) could both be won/' 

The star of tovm was not there*— Mrs. Keny^ ; 
and many wondered, for most assuredly over- 
scrupulousness of conduct did not keep her away ! 
Others — ^thanks to Miss StraggWs supplications, 
which made public so many imaginary things — 
nodded, and winking, said, '^ If they do not meet 
in public, probably they solace themselves by pri- 
vate rendezvous on balconies,^' &c., &c. 

Handsomer perhaps than ever, «on this night, 
was Gkibriella Lorn. There was a soft expression 
in the eye, which none had ever seen there before — 
a look of hope, but half bursting its bud, into tri- 
umphant certainty. 

Very lovely is a beautiful girl when her face 
wears that look. There is something so bashful 
in it ; so pure, so holy, as if she dare not be quite 
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happy on a subject so mysterious as love — love, 
when loved and loving. 

Laurence watched her at a distance, and thought 
not of her beauty with a man^s heart, but of the 
cold, dark waters, now rippling on the shore, 
which had well-nigh drawn it down into their 
embrace. He shuddered, and turned away, for 
he had a mission to fulfil — to keep away Wilton, 
who, strange to say, made no effort to approach 
where she sat, but allowed himself to be led into 
another room by Laurence. 

More than once, indeed constantly, Gabriella 
raised her hand, and clasped a diamond heart 
which gUttered on her bosom. It seemed as if 
her thoughts wandered to that bauble, as if it 
were a talisman to her. 

Bus Templar had clasped its delicate chain round 
her snowy neck just before the first guest arrived. 

Montgomery made his way through the crowds, 
and found himself by Gabriella's side. He looked in 
her face earnestly, as he bade her " Good evening." 
She smiled, extended a hand, which he ventured to 
press. Something of surprise crossed her brow, 
while staring inquiringly in his face, as if there 
to read a solution of his meaning; for it seems 
scarcely credible, yet it was a fact, that, so odd a 
girl was Gabriella, she had quite forgotten, at the 

VOL. I. o 
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moment^ the piece of paper in her work-box^ and 
its import. 

But Montgomery had come resolved to know his 
fatCj and a look could not deter him from pursuing 
it. He had been previously engaged to her for the 
third dance^ and with deep anxiety awaited the mo- 
ment when he might claim her hand ; and though, 
of course^ much absorbed by his contemplation of 
the lady of his thoughts, nevertheless, he was not 
sufficiently blind to be unconscious of a strange 
trepidation in Mrs. Page's manner when he saluted 
her. 

A man, habitually in love with himself, is, gene- 
rally speaking, far more severely attacked, when he 
condescends to fall in loye with a woman ; he yields 
himself up with all his vanity, spell-bound, into the 
hands of a Delilah. Montgomery actually trembled 
at the idea of not being accepted. 

At last the nervous moment arrived, and Gabri- 
ella leant upon his arm as he led her to the dance. 
An instant more, and he would be the happiest or 
most wretched, spirit-broken, pride-crushed of in- 
dividuals. Gabriella raised her hand to the heart 
on her bosom; Montgomery saw the movement; 
it was an excellent introduction to what he had to 
say, and his preface was as commonplace as if the 
veriest schoolboy had uttered it. 
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"A diamond heart! — yours, of course? Why 
wear it so exposed? The coveted treasure might 
be stolen.'' 

Gabriella literally replied : '^ The chain and clasp 
are strong ; I do not fear/' 

" You guard it carefully, I see ; your hand is 
constantly upon it.*' Then he diverged gracefully, 
as he imagined: "So was my own safely watched, 
I thought, until we met, lovely girl." 

Gabriella stared at him with a much-puzzled air. 
Assuredly she was far away in her thoughts, or she 
would have been more at home in the usual stream 
of ball-room topics. 

" Lovely Gabriella," he resumed, " do not keep 
me in suspense. What answer may I hope for, to 
my ardent prayer ?" 

"What prayer, Captain Montgomery?" and she 
looked up, as little conscious as any one could be, 
in his face. 

"Roughly written, but penned from the heart. 
The dread of a longer period of suspense must 
plead my excuse." 

For the first time since he had spoken, the recol- 
lection of the pencilled document flashed across her 
mind, and she was almost beguUed into a smile, that 
grave, young girl. 

o 2 
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"Of what are you speakings may I ask, Captain 
MoDtgomery ?*' 

" Surely," he exclaimed, much wounded, '* you 
have not forgotten such a thing?" 

In an instant she combined her plan. 

" Captain Montgomery, did you ever read ' The 
Merry Wives of Windsor ?' " 

"1 have seen it performed," he replied, in the 
utmost surprise. 

"Sir John Falstaff But I dare say the 

name of Mrs. Page suggests my meaning?" 

"By heavens ! no j I am utterly in the dark." 

" Sir John Falstaff wrote to both ladies. Mrs. 
Page has received her letter; not being Mistress 
Ford, I presume you deem a verbal communication 
better with a giddy girl/^ 

"By heavens! I don't understand you!" an- 
swered the amazed man, monotonous in speech from 
astonishment. 

"Captain Montgomery, in Mrs. Page's work- 
box, you placed an offer of marriage to-day; this 
evening I am selected for an offer of your love. 
Permit me, sir, with thanks, to decline it." 

"Gabriella, hear me. On my soul that paper 
was intended for yourself." 

She laughed — he fancied ironically; but in truth 
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she was infinitely amused, she felt happy. Strange 
feeling for her, poor girl; and, like all unusual 
flashes of hilarity, was but the precursor of woe. 

" We will dance, if you please,'^ she said, moving 
into the circle; "our stillness is observed.'* 

Poor Montgomery — one of the best London 
dancers — struck ofif without knowing whether it 
was a schottische, polka, waltz, or quadrille. He 
kept time to the music, and that was all. 
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It is a foolish thing to make an enemy of any one. 
A suitor may be rejected, a friend retained, bnt ^tis 
a situation which requires very delicate handling. 
Soothe a man's wounded vanity, minister a little to 
his pride, much to his merits, and the friend will 
be secured. A woman should remember, that Ipve, 
however humble the quarter whence it arises, is 
always a compliment when respectfully implied. 
But Gabriella was not a girl to consider this, she 
was of too impetuous a nature to be politic. She 
did not like Captain Montgomery, she loved an- 
other, and every one presuming to hope for any- 
thing from her affection was an intruder into a 
shrine sacred to one alone. 

Captain Montgomery really loved her, and the, 
to him enigmatical dance over, he again seriously, 
ardently, like a man who has much at stake, urged 
upon her consideration the presence of some mis- 
take in the whole affair, and the sincerity of his 
affection. He was no longer the flippant man, fiiU 
of witty repartee, but metamorphosed by the tyrant 
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and ruler of the world, into a most seriously anxious 
lover. Gabriella became ruffled at last by his per- 
tinacity, and bluntly told him that nothing could 
ever induce her to become his wife. 

"Nothing, Miss Lom?^^ he said, earnestly. 
" Think well." 

" Nothing, Captain Montgomery.'* 

He was very pale — wounded — ^pained, disap* 
pointed. 

" We shall see,'* he muttered to himself. 

"I beg your pardon ?'* she i^iid, not hearing the 
tenor of the speech. 

"Like your last word. Miss Lorn, nothing.'* 
He was on the verge of rudeness, from excessive 
suffering. 

'^ Perhaps you will be good enough to lead me 
to a seat?** 

"Willingly.** 
- She looked up in his face surprised, little ima« 
gining how keen was the pain which could extract 
such a word from him. 

Unconsciously he led her to a seat near Mrs. 
Page, as he would rather have avoided a meeting 
with that lady, in the present state of his own feel- 
ings, and with the vague notion that, owing to 
some untoward mistake, much might be expected 
from him, by her. 
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Now he noticed the strange look of confusion 
which overspread her face as he advanced ; he bowed 
distantly, and was moving off, for already some 
aspirant to Gabriella^s hand in a dance had claimed 
his right, and was- Ifeading her away. 

'^ Captain Montgomery,^' said Mrs. Page, in a 
very low, nervous accent, '' will you grant me five 
minutes' conversation ? '' 

He bowed, and dropped down beside her on the 
couch, nerved by his annoyance with Gabriella, to 
have no mercy on one of her sex, but at once check 
the evident partiality of Mrs. Page, as indicated by 
her nervous tremor. 

"Captain Montgomery,*' she began, "I — I — 
I find myself most painfully circumstanced.'' 

" In what way, madam, may I ask ? " he bluntly 
interrupted. 

" I see, sir," she continued with more dignity of 
manner, aroused by his tone, ''that you feel an- 
noyed with me ; and perhaps I ought not to have 
waited until this moment to reply to you, but I 
preferred a verbal communication." 

Once or twice he endeavoured to interrupt her 
speech, but she was too much flurried and excited 
to notice it, and continued : — 

'' I will not enter upon other reasons. Captain 
Montgomery, one will suffice for my positive, but 
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yet very grateful rejection of your suit. The great 
disparity in our years, on the wrong side/' 

"But, madam, pray allow me to explain,^' he 
exclaimed, nothing doubting but that the objec- 
tion started was but a slight barrier, for pride's 
sake, one she eagerly wished him to raze to the 
ground. He felt cruel, and resolved to wound 
some woman. 

"No,^ Captain Montgomery, you must really ex- 
cuse my listening to anything more on this subject, 
for many other reasons, I have but advanced an in^ 
surmountable one, I could never become your wife, 
though most truly flattered by your feelings to- 
wards me, much as they amazed me/' 

Had he heard aright? He, Montgomery, the 
lady-killer, rejected in one evening by two ladies, 
one of them an elderly one, who, any one would 
have imagined, could only have too joyfully ac- 
cepted him ! His ears tingled. 

'^ Madam," he ironically said at last, "if you 
would have permitted me to interrupt you, I could 
at once have spared you this energetic refusal of 
a suit, never dreamt of by me. I have too much 
respect for you, to offer you an unmistakable in- 
sult. The note you allude to, was not intendci 
for you, but for Miss Lorn." 

"And you put it in the wrong work-box?'^ 

o 3 
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she cried, laughing, and looking up gladly in 
his face. 

He merely bowed. - 

^^ I am truly happy to hear it/' she said, with 
perfect dignity, grasping his hand, '^ for now it will 
alter nothing of my feeling of friendship for you. 
Do you know, your imaginary lunacy, I can term it 
no less, has made me the last few hours ridiculous 
in my own sight.'' 

Galled as he was, Montgomery looked with admi- 
ration upon the still fine, if faded, face before him, 
and felt that he could forgive her rejection of him, 
'twas so courteously done. 

A gentle word soothes all anger; it roots up 
thorns, and plants lilies. 

For some moments longer he chatted with her, 
and discovered beyond a doubt that Gabriella had 
played with his feelings, and evidently mystified 
both Mrs. Page and himself, by putting the letter 
into this lady's box. 

He had wound it round Gabriella's embroidery 
cotton, which he had noticed she was using; Mrs. 
Page found it rolled up in a laced handkerchief she 
had been embroidering with blue ciphers in the 
comer. 

Little suspecting the consequences of such an 
nchnission, to an enraged, and vindictive man, Mrs. 
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Page detailed all these circumstances, not even for- 
getting the sunbeam to which the other had drawn 
her attention, while she performed her legerdemain. 

Montgomery tried to believe all Mrs. Page 
said with perfect sincerity, about the coyness of 
young girls often, and most curiously so, of Gabri- ^ 
ella, but he felt her balm of comfort could not 
soothe him, he recollected the young girPs look 
and manner, which were fully confirmed, as he met 
her returning from the dance, in the centre of the 
room. 

Nerved now for all, revengeftd and determined, 
he sought Laurence and Wilton. 

"Not dancing, Lorry ?^' he said, with a signifi- 
cant look ; '' nor you, Wilton ? '^ 

" I — I never dance,'' was the latter's response. 

" Wilton and I have been mooning about, looking 
at the pretty girls,'' said Laurence. 

" For them, you mean," answered Wilton, " for 
the deuce a many have I noticed ; girls have grown 
so foBty lately, that before you can discover their 
beauty, they are miles off ! " 

''Bravo, Wilton, you're coming out I There, 
Lorry, you go and dance, leave me and this snail 
that I've drawn out of its shell, to amuse ourselves 
in our sluggish way, for I shall dance no more to- 
night, probably." 
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Laurence understood the hint, and yet he paused 
a moment before going, struck by Montgomery's 
most unusual and unmistakable tone of depression. 
A look, however, from him bade the other take no 
heed, so off he went, and then Montgomery linked 
his arm in Wilton's, and led him aside from the 
crowd. 

There was a short silence — it was Montgomery's 
good spirit at war with his evil one, and as, too 
often is the case, a single word gained the day for 
the latter. This word was Gabriella's " Nothing,'' 
when rejecting his suit. 

'' Wilton," said Montgomery, " don't you recol- 
lect that curious affair w^ich took place in Laurence's 
room? That girl who was concealed there, and 
then fled into yours?" 

*^Ay, well do L I've often wondered who she 
was. I don't believe the tale hashed up — there was 
some mystery." 

"Shall I solve it for you? That is why I 
brought you here to-night — I've discovered who 
she is. For some time I've been on her track — 
now I am almost convinced." 

"No!" 

"True, though — ^but I want your judgment. 
Would you recollect her?" 

" I should know her among a thousand." 
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" Come then — I'll put your memory to the test ; 
remember the difference of dress ^* 

'^ Do you mean to say she is here ? " 

*' Here/' and Montgomery gave a pale smile^ so 
fatal when revenge excites it. 

''To think/' moralized Wilton, "of all a fellow 
loses, by shutting himself up among worm-eaten 
books !'' 

The world was doing its work, and making one 
man more despise his best friends, for the sake of a 
few unwholesome hours of excitement. 

On they passed among the crowd, and Wilton 
eagerly looked round and round. 

" No, Montgomery, not that one — I think you 
are mistaken — not one like her. I never should 
forget the face — it was so peculiar, so wild — '' 

" Remember, she was terrified — ^be prepared for 
the change. We are in a ball-room now/' 

There was a quadrille being danced. Montgo- 
mery stopped in a desultory manner, carelessly 
saying,— 

" Just look at that fellow cutting capers ! Who 
can he be? Templar's a particular dog. How 
came he here ? Why, he must be of some dancing 
tribe, escaped from a booth in a fair." 

At that moment the lady behind whom they 
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stood^ turned with her cavalier^ and the full face 
met the view of the two friends. 

Wilton uttered an exclamation. Gabriella^ 'twas 
she^ turned round again^ and^ most completely 
thrown off her guard, bowed and smiled, with her 
proud peculiar smile. Until that moment she had 
not seen Montgomery; now, as her eye fell upon the 
triumphant expression of his countenance, she com* 
prehended all, the extent of his revenge, and her 
own self-betrayal. A cold shudder passed over her 
frame. 

Some partners are accepted from liking, some 
from policy. Gabriella was dancing with a person 
whose name, we have only hitherto mentioned, 
Dr. Chepstow, Miss Straggles* friend. 

Rus Templar had said to her-^" Give Chepstow 
a quadrille, he was kind to poor Eva, he will feel 
flattered/' 

And on no one else that evening, did she so 
gladly bestow her hand, as on the little fat doctor, 
because Rus had requested it. 

The quadrille was over, and Gabriella and her 
partner turned round. She hoped the others had 
gone away ; but there they stood. 

The two doctors were acquainted, there was a 
shaking of hands, and during that operation, Wil- 
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ton had a perfect view of Gabriella's confused face^ 
for it was unmistakably so. More than once Bus 
had expressed a hope to her that she might never be 
recognized by any^ who had met her on that fatal 
night. Now^ she only thought of his annoyance^ 
and her own want of presence of mind. 

Chepstow had seen the bow of recognition which 
passed between Gabriella and Wilton^ and stood 
amazed^ staring with curiosity — worthy friend of 
Miss Straggles I 

"Why, Wilton/' he exclaimed, " only to-day you 
told me that you were not acquainted with our fair 
young hostess here — sly fellow I '^ 

We have said that Wilton was both a simple and 
harmless man. 

" Have I the pleasure of addressing Miss Lorn V 
he asked in astonishment. 

Gabriella bowed — she was now ashy pale. 

" What/' continued the curious Chepstow, " you 
_know a fair young creature to bow to, like this lady, 
and are ignorant of her name ! Fie, Wilton, for 
the honour of every son of ^sculapius' gallantry, 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself." 

Wilton said something, no one knew what, not 
even himself. Montgomery came to the rescue. 

Poor Gabriella seemed spell-bound. Rus, Uus, 
Bus, and his annoyance alone before her eyes. 
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''The fact is, Doctor Chepstow/' said Mont- 
gomery, '' that a man does not like to boast of his 
acquaintance with a lovely girl, when he has made 
it in dishabille.'* 

" Gk)od gracious 1 '' exclaimed Chepstow, with 
round, owlish eyes of amazement, " you are surely 
jesting/' 

But he did not think so, for he felt Gabriella 
tremble. 

The girl's daring at last triumphed over all, she 
could not brook the look on Montgomery's face. 

''It is no jest. Doctor Chepstow," she very 
gravely said. " A most painful circumstance made 
me Mr. Laurence's debtor for protection, and then 
and there I met Mr. Wilton, whom I have now to 
thank for his gentlemanly conduct towards one, so 
strangely, and painfully placed, as I was, by the 
ungentlemanly behaviour and intrusion of another." 

So saying, she looked Captain Montgomery full 
in the face, and bowing again to Mr. Wilton, almost 
forcibly dragged away Doctor Chepstow, who was 
dying to know more of this extraordinary event. 

"Montgomery," said the unsuspecting Wilton, 
" I would not have had this recognition take place 
before Chepstow, could I have prevented it, for 
worlds. He will never rest till he finds all out ; 
I fear we must keep close tongues, that's all." 
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" 1^11 throw him off the scent/' laughed Mont- 
gomery, 

"Do, there's a good fellow, and Fll deny the 
dressing-gown, and say it was all your fun/' 

"Do: he'll believe you ! " 

'* I hope he will," answered Wilton, not detecting 
the irony in the other's tone. 

• • ' • • • 

" You don't say so I " exclaimed Doctor Chep- 
stow, to Montgomery, as they both stood, a short 
time afterwards, in the embrasure of a window. 
" What, that lovely girl who is received in almost 
every society, in an officer's barrack-room, at mid- 
night ! you don't say so." 

" Fact, my good fellow; but of course 'tis enlre 
now." 

" Oh, strictly so ! Good gracious ! And Wilton 
tried to mislead me." 

" Because he's in love with the girl ! " 

" Gk>od gracious ! " 

Doctor Chepstow's exclamations were all very 
wishy-washy, suited to the Straggles' tea-parties he 
loved to adorn with his presence. 

" Now, Gabriella, whatever the cost, I think you 
will be mine — and gladly, too, some day. What care 
I for on dxU ? — I hum you to be chaste." 

Thus soliloquized Captain Montgomery, who was 
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too clever a man of the world to attempt another 
effort that night with Gabriella. He guessed the 
girFs character, and felt, that her daring would 
make her brave all, at this bitter moment, sooner 
than give in. 

'^When the world has scorned, repulsed, , tod 
' slighted her, then she may appreciate my constancy 
—and not until then," he. said. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

There are none better^ or kinder^ to the young and 
handsome, than old ladies^ when they consent to 
be acknowledged as such. Eemembering all the 
triumphs of their youth^ they live them over again^ 
in the admiration bestowed upon a lovely protigee. 

There was one lady of this class among Bus 
Templar's friends ; she had known him for years : 
and it was thought by many, who strove to dive 
into the mysteries of his private history, that from 
Lady Manby he had no secrets ; she seemed to be his 
adviser in many things, and had completely taken 
Gabriella under her wing, for whom she appeared^ 
to have a very sincere regard. By her advice, in the 
earlier part of the season, Gabriella had been pre- 
sented at Court, and she herself became sponsor on 
the occasion. 

. Bus Templar would gladly have said "Nay,'' 
and Gabriella much rebelled against it, but old 
ladies are very obstinate sometimes ; and from an 
exalted sense of loyalty, Lady Manby thought it a 
downright insult to our gracious Queen, for any. 
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Englishwoman to admit that she had never made 
her curtsey at Court ; of course in her worlds she 
only received those whose station entitled them 
to do so. 

Rus was greatly opposed to this act on her part^ 
for various reasons^ but she overruled all^ and the 
papers duly announced that *^ Miss Lorn had made 
her dibUt at Court, presented by Lady Manby." 

And though some still stood aloof from Captain 
Templar's "mysterious ward/' others crowded to 
make the acquaintance of one, who had the seal of 
royalty stamped upon her, and whose home pro- 
mised to be one of the brilliant ones of the season. 

This said, it may readily be imagined the con- 
sternation of the London world when the following 
announcement, officially worded, appeared in the 
Gazette^ namely, "That the presentation at Her 
Majesty's drawing-room of Miss Lorn, June the 
— — , having occurred by mistake, it will be con- 
sidered as not having taken place/' 

Off rushed Lady Manby, with the Post in her 
hand, to Rus Templar. He had already seen it^ 
and the clenched hands bespoke his anguish of mind. 
What could a man do in such a case 7 He could 
not call out either Her Majesty, or her ministers; he 
was forced blindly to bear the blow, ignorant of his 
enemy» One thing engrossed his entire attention : 
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this was to prevent Gabriella from hearing of the 
bitter wrong and insult^ to one so innocent^ as she 
was ; but when a woman possesses an enemy^ it 
would indeed be strange if he or she allowed a 
sting to pass by unfelt. Even before Bus had seen 
it^ Grabriella received a Fast underlined. Woman's 
correct judgment of an enemy or friend^ at once 
pointed to Captain Montgomery^ as at the bottom 
of all^ and instead of bowing down her head^ she 
raised it the higher, in utter scorn of the vile act ; 
yet she keenly felt for Bus, and hoped that he had 
not seen it. 

It was a deep game on the part of both to conceal 
the affair, and their annoyance from one another. 
Few matters, completely of private interest^ ever 
created so much consternation : such an act is doubt- 
less one of necessity, where an improper introduc- 
tion has taken place, but it seems much and deeply 
to be deplored, that an act so cruel, must be inflicted 
upon possibly, an innocent woman; and if one^ whose 
foot had once slightly faltered on ground so shingly 
and rough as that of this world, and a straight- 
forward step had ever afterwards marked it — oh, how 
doubly harsh, cruel, and contrary to Christian 
teaching it seems ! — and yet, we suppose, etiquette^ 
placed above humanity, will have it so. 

There was one person who had been vainly en- 
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deavouring for a long time to obtain a footing at 
Bus Templar's, this was our friend Miss Straggles ; 
it was a besetting thought, and her comfort was 
thoroughly incomplete without it. She had, by 
dint of persevering research, discovered that she 
positively had known a cousin of Captain Templar's, 
several degrees removed, one with whom he was 
himself quite unacquainted (to his shame be it 
spoken), until Miss Straggles proved the ties of 
consanguinity to him, for she called upon him for 
that purpose, being ''vbry anxious to know what 
had become of her/* 

Rus received her most politely, and answered her 
question by not being able to afford her the slightest 
satisfaction. 

But she got no farther than his own private 
study, though she very kindly inquired after the 
health of " his charming ward, whom she was lost 
in admiration of, whenever they met, and she could 
not, for the life of her, on merely a passing view, 
recollect of whom she reminded her, but she 
knew that it was of some very dear and particular 
friend/' 

The cool and wary Bus replied, that ''.Miss Lorn 
was quite well." 

We have before informed our readers that Miss 
Straggles' mission in this world was one of perfect 
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charity ; and we are told that charity is long-suffer- 
ing and^ above all else^ patient. 

Miss Straggles^ then^ was stamped at once^ as one 
of its most ardent followers. Nothing could sur- 
pass the suffering of her heart, when sinners would 
hot confess their sins to her^ and repent ; unless it 
were the patience with which she studied to find 
them out! Charity has another privilege, it may 
poke its nose in everywhere. The t^TM^haritable 
term this curiosity. On the morning this painful 
announcement appeared in the Gazette^ Miss Strag- 
gles could no longer restrain herself. 

'^ She must see that poor dear Miss Lorn, and 
condole with, console, or confess her ; '^ one of the 
three was sufficient excuse to get her up to Gros- 
venor Place. 

On her way thither, however, she dropped in at 
Mrs. Kenyerd^s, Park Lane. 

Poor Adeline KenyerdI It was not her first 
intimation of the event, which seemed to interest so 
many. 

Mr. Kenyerd always remained an hour after 
breakfast in the parlour, reading the papers, and 
th^t hour was considered by his wife as her own 
private property, a sort of grant, for she could 
reckon upon it as one which she might devote in 
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peace to those tranquil meditations^ so dear to every 
thinking woman. 

On this mornings scarcely had she retired to her 
own sitting-room, the. one wherein a morning al- 
ready recorded had passed, when in stalked Ken- 
yerd, paper in hand. Adeline looked up. Who 
that had ever seen its storms^ could mistake the 
aspect of that brow ? 

'^ ^ead/^ he said^ laying the paper on her lap* 
" Pleasant, that ! '' 

" Merciful Heaven ! '* exclaimed his wife ; and it 
was more than an exclamation, 'twas an appeal to 
Heaven. " Poor Gabriella ! '' 

She was praying in her heart that the Power 
above would have mercy on the girl ; yet what could 
she be to the belle of the London season ? 

" Perhaps, madam^^' he sternly said, " instead of 
your theatrical exclamations, so intensely unlady- 
like, you will inform me why so public an insult 
has been inflicted upon Miss Lorn, as they call 
her?'' 

" Kenyerd ! — how should I know ? " 

And, despite her agitation, an indignant look 
answered his strange manner. 

" Why, you seem to have been so much lately 
with Captain Templar, and, doubtless, in his confi- 
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dence^ that I conceive I have a right to suspect that 
you might know of some cause for so energetic 
an act^ almost unprecedented in the present 
reign," 

" I know of nothing/' she uttered, struggling to 
seem calm. 

" May I, without insulting your dignity, madam, 
ask, whether you have ever spoken of this Miss 
Lorn to any of your confidants, as more than a 
stranger to you ? '* 

'' Confidants I have none, Kenyerd, and the past 
is never wilfully alluded to by me/' 

Oh I how her heart's suffering struggled with her 
sense of wrong; how nearly were the tears suffo- 
cating her I 

" Well, I conceived myself warranted in asking, 
when you allege that your interviews with Captain 
Templar have been solely from interest in the well- 
being of Miss Lorn." 

" Do you blame my anxiety, Kenyerd ? " 

" Blame it.I " he exclaimed, exploding with wrath 
at his own inability to ruffle his wife's temper. 
" Perhaps you would have me praise you for your 
rendezvous with that fellow ? and for making an 
interest in Miss Lorn your excuse, when now it be- 
comes evident that she has formed but a small por- 
tion of your conversation, or you would know what 

VOL. I. P 
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she has been guilty of to call down upon her^ and 
all connected with her, this open reprehension of 
her misconduct." 

"I am sure," she exclaimed, almost losing pa- 
tience, that divine gift she so much now struggled 
to possess, " Gabriella is innocent of wrong, she has 
been calumniated by the world, as many are, poor 
girl!" 

'* I only hope——" 

What he hoped was lost for ever to human ken^ 
for at that moment our former acquaintance, the 
footman, threw open the door, and in rushed, more 
than walked. Miss Straggles, Adeline saw by her 
face that some great event excited her, and she 
trembled. 

^' Oh, my dear friend ! " she exclaimed, '^ I could 
not forbear just looking in as I passed your door 
on a mission of the most complete charity. I am 
going to see that wretched girl, and endeavour to 
bring her to a sense of the shame she has entailed 
upon her whole sex, and especially on our beloved 
Queen!" 

Strange to say Adeline did not understand of 
whom she was speaking. Mr. Kenyerd had moved 
to the window. 

" Good morning, Mr. Kenyerd," said Miss Strag- 
gles, only then noticing him in her agitation, ^' I 
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am delighted to find you here— you can advise with 
me what steps to take/' 

" On what subject, madam ? " he stiffly asked. 

" On what subject, you ask — and I see a paper in 
your hand I " she replied, in amazement. " Why, 
of course, on the subject of the dreadful insult of- 
fered to our beloved Queen 1 There is no scandal in 
speaking of it, for the papers are teeming with it. 
Oh, my dear friends, let us hope that she may see 
the error of such ways, and repent ! " 

"You are speaking of Miss Lom^ I perceive, 
madam,'' Kenyerd coldly said, 

"Of whom else could I speak to-day? But I. 
foresaw, I foretold it, for the dreadful history was 
related to me some days since. Wretched girl! 
Do you know, my dear friends, that she was in the 
constant habit of leaving home of an evening, and 
going up to the officers' rooms in all the barracks in 
London ! Captain Templar suspected it, followed, 

and found her in . But you will never guess 

where. In Mr. Laurence's room, at Knightsbridge 
Barracks ! " 

There are moments in existence when we would 
willingly possess the extraordinary gift, trebled, of 
conveying an idea of our scorn, which was so super- 
latively accorded to the celebrated Eachel, of tragic 
fame, so much is our disgust awakened by some act 

p 2 
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which comes beneath our notice. Despite her hus- 
band's presence^ and the fear with which he ever 
inspired her^ Mrs. Eenyerd was sublime as she 
drew up her commanding figure, and every feature 
breathed contempt upon the sinister-looking, insig- 
nificant creature before her. '^Oh! '' she exclaimedj 
'^how offensive it must be to Heaven, when so 
much wickedness and untruthfulness is promulgated 
in the name of religion — when the purest and most 
innocent of God's creatures is held up to the world's 
scorn under that mask ! I speak, madam,'' she 
said, more immediately addressing the amazed Miss 
Straggles, '' of Gabriella Lorn. Circumstances 
have estranged us, but I knew her from childhood 
and a heart more innately modest does not beat in 
any bosom. I know, too, the whole of that a£fair 
in Knightsbridge Barracks, where she was sheltered 
from an impending evil by one incapable of wrong- 
ing a woman. And you, madam, who are a disciple 
of Charity, seem to overlook two of its golden 
rules — * It thinketh no evil, speaketh no evil.'" 

Miss Straggles endeavoured to utter something of 
an excuse, but she was almost speechless from sur- 
prise. For her to shine out in all her splendour^i it 
was necessary to let her paddle on in her own little 
canoe, freighted with scandal, clothed in prayer. 
Interrupt her, and all was in confusion. 
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Mr. Kenyerd stood amazed likewise. He could 
not conceive how his mild and generally forbearing 
wife could burst forth in his presence with so much 
spirit — she who was awed by a look of his. He 
merely said before Miss Straggles^ ^^ Hush I hush ! 
my love. I am sure Miss Straggles meant well ; 
she was merely deploring an event which has given 
a handle to malice. Do not agitate yourself.'^ 

'^I'm sure/' sniffled the brow-beaten visitor, 
holding her handkerchief to her eyes — but we will 
not affirm that she was weeping — '^Pm sure I 
spoke out of the most perfect charity. I only 
wanted to enlist your pure mind in prayer for 
the poor young creature who had laid herself 
open to so much comment. Oh^ de-arl Oh, 
de-ar ! Oh, de-ar ! That ever I should be thought 
a propagatrix of scandal I Oh^ de-arl Hi! hi! 
hi!'' 

Kenyerd never laughed, or the above tirade, and 
the flourishing of the maiden handkerchief, as if to 
shake out the tears, would have certainly incited 
him to do so. 

Adehne was perfectly silent; too natural, if a 
little blunt, to feign a regret she did not feel for 
the well-merited reproof she had inflicted. 

Miss Straggles was very awkwardly placed. She 
could not go away sobbing, with her handkerchief 
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to her eyes, neither could she, haviag appeared so 
dreadfully affected, put the cambric in her pocket, 
and become tranquil. No, a scene, a bouquet^ as 
the French call the final explosion of fireworks, was 
absolutely necessary; so, after a few more sobs and 
sighs, she dropped back, as ladies do on such occa-* 
sions, and fainted. 

It was very nicely accomplished in an arm-, 
chair. 

Mr. Kenyerd gave his wife such a look ! But 
Adeline appeared of adamant; and then he was 
forced to play his part in the comedy by holding a 
smelling-bottle to the lad/s nose, and evincing an 
anxiety he certainly did not feel; and oh, how 
he glanced at his wife, who had forced it upon 
him ! 

With a coUectedness of manner which amazed 
herself, Mrs. Kenyerd rang the bell, and when the 
footman appeared, said coolly, 

^^Send Lewis here with a glass of water and 
some eau de Cologne.'^ 

Lewis appeared: Mrs. Kenyerd merely pointed 
to Miss Straggles. 

A woman in really a fainting state, would soon 
have revived under Mr. Kenyerd^s very energetic 
application of the salts; but when Lewis came, 
who (bearing in mind the affair of the glove) nearly 
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inundated her with water, it was quite time to come 
to life, and take care of herself. But, like the 
dying wasp, she would leave a sting. 

*^ Thank you, Mrs. Lewis,^' she said faintly; "I 
feel much better. You really are an invaluable 
creature with us poor weak women ! I shall never 
forget your admirable skill, in that respect, the day 
Captain Templar called, and your lady fainted, 
dear soul ! ^' 

Kenyerd felt the sting to the full extent of its 
venom. 

His wife expected something, and was perfectly 
calm. K 

"Lewis has a kind and clever hand in ill- 
ness,^' she replied. "I am happy that you can 
appreciate it, though a little energetic, sometimes, 
in extreme cases.^^ 

Miss Straggles shook her head bitterly, for the 
water was pouring down her shaggy hair and face. 



CHAPTEE XXIV. 

*^Now, madam^ I hope you are satisfied ?^^ Mr. 
Eenyerd attered between his set teeth, as a cab 
drove away with Miss Straggles, who had vainly 
hinted for a lift in Mrs. Kenyerd^s brougham. 
What a triumph it would have been to have driven 
up to Captain Templar's in a Kenyerd carriage ! 
But that joy was denied her. 

" With what, Kenyerd ? '' Adeline calmly asked 
in reply to his question ; she felt astonished at her- 
self, but the tried heart grows desperate at last. 

" By heavens ! " he said, advancing closely to 
her, " you would urge any man to desperation/' 

"Will you tell me why?'' 

"Why ! — am I ever to be exposed and degraded 
by you and yours ? " 

" Are you, Kenyerd f I am sorry for it. Why 
not seek a remedy ? You have complained so long 
of the disease, surely there must be a cure." 

It was the old history of the poor worm trodden 
upon, turning. 
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Something like the suppressed howl of a wild 
beast burst from him. 

How truly awful the intense passion of a man is, 
when he tries to conceal it. ^Tis like the sullen 
noise of an earthquake^ before it bursts asunder, 
spreading destruction over thousands, who sink 
down in its yawning jaws. 

'^ A cure! — yes, there is, — ^there shall be one, 
madam. He who made, can unmake you, remem- 
ber that.'' 

"I do not forget it, Kenyerd — ^'twas Heaven; 
and while my conscience acquits me of wrong, I 
fear nothing.'' 

" Cease this cant," he almost shrieked ; and then 
the voice sank again to a tone of concentrated 
passion: "You speak of heaven; you are not there 
yet. While on earth, the law has made me your 
master, and you shall feel that I am so. You have 
been my bane and curse ever since we met." 

" Then let us part, Kenyerd." 

"If we do, you shall return to the poverty I 
took you from." 

" Willingly. I can work, and be at rest." And 
she sighed, as if the poor fluttering heart had long 
been a stranger to it. 

"Probably Captain Templar might assist you, 
you think ? *' 

p 3 
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"I should not accept it. Your wife, if cast 
aside, may honestly work, but not receive charity 
from another man, Kenyerd/* 

Would nothing provoke her to anger ? 

"'Tis welV he said, "it shall be seen to. I will 
no more be disgraced by you and yours. I will rid 
myself of all — all, do you hear? You and your 
parish-bred cur may starve together.^' 

"You would not — ^you would not blight all his 
prospects in your anger ? " she cried, roused from 
patient suffering to earnest entreaty, " What has 
he done ? ^' 

"It suffices for me that he belongs to you, 
madam — I hate him ! '' 

Adeline looked up to heaven : it was an appeal so 
patient, so earnest, that even that man felt it. 

"Oh!^' she whispered to her breaking spirit, 
" we have suffered much ; but rouse thee, my heart, 
there is a heaven above all. What if yet we have 
a few years of toil and misery here, there is heaven. 
I would not, Kenyerd," she said aloud, " that you, 
who have been kind, should now be grieved by me 
or mine. We will go; and may Heaven only 
reckon to you, your kindness.^' 

She rose to leave the room. 

It was the one bright spot in his heatt — ^his love 
for Adeline; even though to her a tyrant. Her 
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hand was on the lock — ^his restrained it. Oh^ 
gentle heart of woman^ when gratitude guides it ! 
That touch seemed to eflface the bad, and only hold 
up to view kindnesses and benefits received. She 
looked up in his face, his heart softened, and he 
drew that suffering woman on his bosom, and whis- 
pered the words which efface all wrong in heaven, 
so it.should be on earth : '* Forgive me ! *' 

The answer was those gentle arms around his 
neck ; and a better and kinder feeling on his part, 
than had existed between them for a very long 
time. 

And this was all Miss Straggles accomplished by 
her wasp sting. 

Captain Templar had given such positive orders 
to his household on the subject of Miss Straggles, 
that her unsatisfied mission in Orosvenor Place had 
to be placed on record, as another incident in a 
day devoted to misadventure — we have many such 
in the course of our lives, black-letter days — in 
which everything goes wrong. 

Let preachers sermonize as they may, and those 
who have met with no trials worth speaking of, 
make loud demands upon our patience, there are 
things very difficult to bear up against. 

Rus Templar had taken his precautions in vain. 
Gabriella became aware of the official notifica- 
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tion of her disgrace. She saw it in Bus's face; 
and though^ as we have said^ she was a selfish 
girl, she felt for him, because pain to him was 
suffering to herself. She also became aware of the 
extent of her imprudence, when the almost silent 
knocker in Grosvenor Place bespoke the falling 
away of frienda. Many regretted the entertain- 
ments, in that house; but how could they fly in 
the face of the world, and uphold such a girl ? 

Men called — ^more, perhaps, than ever. 'Tis ever 
an insult to a handsome girl or woman, when ac- 
quaintances of the opposite sex preponderate. If 
by her own choice, 'tis a proof of bad taste. We 
may like men's society; but that should never ex- 
clude women's. 

Woman to woman is the basis of a good build* 
ing, while men are the cornices and gildings, 
things ornamental; but they might be dispensed 
with, and yet the fabric stand. 

GabrieUa, as we have said, felt nothing for her- 
self — she was perfectly indifferent ; but Rus Tem- 
plar's evident annoyance was a severe trial to her. 
She would in any way have sacrificed herself to 
make him once more himself. 

We have already taken a great liberty with the 
male sex, by comparing its beings to cornices 
and gildings; may we add one more simile to 
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the listj and say that a good man is like a strong 
silken umbrella, trustworthy, and a shelter when 
the storms of life pour down upon us. A mere 
walking-stick when the sun shines — a friend in 
misfortune. 

Mr. Wilton, among others, heard all the re- 
velations about Gabriella, and something whis- 
pered to that man that his recognition of her in 
the ball-room had led to some, if not all, the 
trouble, especially when he recollected with whom 
he had been — Chepstow and Captain Montgomery, 
fhe two most scandal-loving men in town. There 
was nothing quite tangible, by which he could 
positively accuse the latter of having betrayed him 
into the position of an accuser, yet his conscience 
told him that the whole, for some reason, had been 
a premeditated trick on Montgomery's part. 

Wilton looked in his glass, and was truthful. 

" I am not a handsome man, neither am I very 
rich, but I would strive to make a girl happy. It 
is not necessary to be an Adonis to marry ; and, 
at all events, when a man has in any way com- 
promised a girl, he is bound to do her all the 
justice in his power.*' 

Doctor Wilton was the silk umbrella we have 
alluded to* 

We must admit, also, that the pill he proposed 
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swallowing, though not to his knowledge, or in his 
calculation, a gilded one, certainly was not very 
nauseous — 'twas Gahriella. 

To Grosvenor Place he went, and, sending up his 
card, was at once admitted. 

More fortunate than Captain Montgomery the 
day he called on an offer-making errand, when Mr. 
Wilton entered the drawing-room Mrs. Page had 
gone to her own apartment, and Gahriella was 
alone. He felt rather awkward as he made his 
bow, but Gahriella received him so kindly that he 
was more at ease in five minutes. Gahriella was 
not a girl to bear ill-will to one who had innocently 
injured her, she knew whence came the blow, Hwas 
the master-hand she blamed, not the harmless tools. 

Mr. Wilton would have found abundance of 
nerve on the field of battle, and his hand would 
not have shaken in taking off a limb, but a woman 
was a finely-strung instrument whose chords he 
had little touched in his life, as to handling them 
lightly and gently, bringing out their softer har- 
mony, he was too clumsy a musician to accomplish 
it; the will to act well was there, but it was 
roughly done, one clashing sweep across the chords, 
and all the confusion following of flats, sharps, and 
naturals blended. 

After a hurried and uneasy questioning about 
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her health, more than once repeated, which be- 
gan to impress her with the idea that Bus, anxious 
about her, had sent the doctor on a sanitary ques- 
tion \ he startled her still more by an abrupt 

" Miss Lorn — —'^ 

Then he stopped short, and almost gasped for 
breath, for Gabriella^s large eyes were distended 
with surprise, and those wondrous orbs were really 
startling when she thus fixed them on any one. 

" Miss Lorn,^^ he began again, " I am not a 
handsome man, I know it — I am a plain one, and 
plainer in speech/^ 

Gabriella began to think that he was deranged, 
and gently edged her chair nearer the bell. Now 
if he had gone on straightforward in this strain, it 
would have been a clue to lead him safely out of 
the labyrinth of his ideas, but he diverged, and the 
silken thread escaped him. 

"Miss Lorn,'' he began again, "what is your 
opinion about the duty of man V^ 

" Sir I '' answered Gabriella, colouring with in- 
dignation, " I have never read the book.'' 

Though not a person of either deep study or 
erudition, she knew the work by name, having 
listened to a conversation respecting it, between 
Bus Templar and Mrs. Page, and an erroneous 
notion of its purport floated through her mind. 
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"Book! bookl^' ejaculated Mr. Wilton, colour- 
ing deeply himself at the grave error he had com- 
mitted, '^I never read it myself. My errand is 
of a totally different nature — I wanted to ask you 
your opinion of the duty of an honourable man^ 
and whether you do not think that when a gentle- 
man has gravely compromised a lady, he is bound 
to repair the injury ?*' 

"Really, Mr. Wilton,^' answered she, feeling 
more and more offended at his equivocal conversa- 
tion, "you must excuse me if I decline listening 
any longer to the tenor of your discourse to-day.'' 

She rose with dignity to go, for her heart was 
sore from recent wrong inflicted upon it, and every 
touch re-opened the wound. 

Wilton rose also, too much perplexed to have 
stopped her, had not another done so; this was 
Mrs. Page, who suddenly opened the door, and the 
welcome on her lip to the doctor was arrested, when 
she saw the evident signs of indignation on Oabri- 
ella^s brow, and the confusion of the other. 

" Oh ! Mrs. Page,'' he cried, stepping forward — 
the bashful man had met with help — "will you, 
you are a married woman, speak for me ?" 

More than ever astonished, Gabriella stood staring 
at him ; Mrs. Page smiled, she was a woman of the 
world, and guessed the truth. 
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" Say," continued Mr. Wilton, growing eloquent 
with his subject, now the ice was broken up into 
icebergs, among which he hoped to steer his way, 
^' say all I would fain express to Miss Lorn myself 
— that I am a man of honour, unworthy of her I 
know, but I have been drawn into a recognition of 
her when she was most painfully circumstanced, 
and am now ready, and shall only be too proud to 
offer her all the reparation in my power, by making 
her my honoured wife ! " 

Gabriella's proud eyes softened, and softened as 
she gazed on this good and upright man, until they 
swam in tears, she stretched forth a hand and 
clasped his. 

'^ Mr. Wilton — forgive me if I wronged you by 
one unjust thought ; from my soul I thank you — 
but " 

Mrs. Page knew the girl well, she knew what 
that "but" was a prelude to, and having herself a 
most difficult mission to perform, one Rus Templar 
had that day charged her to break to Gabriella, she, 
with much tact, seized upon the opening now 
afforded her, and replied, — 

"Mr. Wilton, aware as I am of Miss Lom's 
sentiments, and that much as she esteems, she 
could not love you, I will spare you further pain 
by informing you that Captain Templar has this 
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day^ as Miss Lorn's guardian, bestowed her hand 
on Mr. Kenyon Laurence/' 

'^ I — I ! " ejaculated the amazed Oabriella, '' I 
marry Mr. Laurence ? — never ! '' And she stood in 
deep indignation, gazing on Mrs. Page's face. 

'' Rightly and well done ! '' exclaimed her strange 
lover, too unselfish to think except of her^ in such a 
case, though he felt a twinge of disappointment as 
he gazed on her beauty. " Now every evil tongue 
will be silenced.^' 

''I marry Mr. Laurence !" she exclaimed again ; 
^Td sooner die — never V^ 

'' I fear it must be, my child,'' Mrs. Page gently 
uttered. 

*^ Never!" was her scornful answer. 
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Tales for Christmas. 5s. 

THE SENIOR FELLOW. 

A Tale of Clerical Life. 10s. 6d. 

ALMACK'S. 

A Novel. Dedicated to the Indies Patronesses of the Balls at Almack's. 
New Edition, 1 vol, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

NELLY CAREW. 

^y Ml9< Power.' ° 2 Toll, 2t8.' 

MEMOIRS OF A LADY IN WAITING. 

By the Author of * Adventures of Mrs. Colonel Somerset in Caffraria.' 
2 vols, 18s. 

HULSE HOUSE. 

A Novel. By the Author of * Anne Gray.* 2 vols, post 8vo, 2l8. 

THE NEVILLES. OF. GARRETSTOWN, 

A Historical Tale. Edited, and with a Preface by tiie Author" of 
• Emilia Wyndham.* 3 vols, post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

CORVODA ABBEY. 

A Tale. 1 vol, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE VICAR OF LYSSEL. 

The Diary of > Clergymui io the 18th century. 4>. 6d. 

GOETHE IN STRASBOURG. 

A Dramatic Noovelette. By H. Noel Hampbrcyi. 7«. 6d. 

SQUIRES AND PARSONS. 

A Church Novel. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

THE DEAN ; or, the POPULAR PREACHER. 

By Bbrkelbt Aikin, Author of * Anne Sherwood.' 3 vols, post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 

CHARLEY NUGENT ; or, 

PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A SUB. A Novel, 3 vole, post Svo. 
3ls. 6d. 



Messrs. Saunders^ Otleyy^ Co.*s Literary Announcements. 
ADRIFT. 

By Frank Fowler. Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon* B. 
Disraeli. 

ASHCOMBE CHUR.CHYARD. 

GREAT CATCHES and GREAT MATCHES. 

SIDE WINDS. 

PAUL FERROLL. 

By the Author of • IX Poemii by V.' Fourth Edition. Poet 8ve, 10». 6d, 

LORD AUBREY ; or, 

WHAT SHALL I DO ? By the Author of ' Every D»y.' A NoveL 
2 vols, 21 8. 

THE IRONSIDES. 

A Tale of the English Commonwealth. 3 vols., 3)8. 6d. 

AGNES HOME. A Novel. los. 6d. 

LA CAVA ; or, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE NEAPOLITANS. 10c. 6d. 

ANSELMO. 

A Tale of Modern lUly. 2 vols., 21b. 

THE DALRYMPLES ; or, 

LONG CREDIT AND LONG CLOTH. 10a. 6d. 
INSTINCT ; or, REASON. 

By Lady Julia Lockwood. 6e. 6d. 

CARELADEN HOUSE. A Novel. los. 6d. 



iilortrjK 

Sir E. L. Bulwer Lytton's Eva, 

AND OTHER POEMS. 

Sacred Poems. 

By the late Right Hon. Sir Robert Grant, with a Notice by Lord 
Glenelg. 

Eustace ; 

An Elegy. By the Right Hon. Charles Tennyson D'Eyncoart. 

Oberon's Empire. 

A Mask. 

The Shadow of the Yew, 

AND OTHER POEMS. By Norman B. Yonge. 

Esther ; 

And other Sacred Pieces. By the Rev. Charles B. OreatRtx. 



MESSRS. SAt?NDERS, OWJCY, Aim COt'^ 

ARMY, EAST TNDTA AND COLONIAL 
AGKNOV. 

66, Brook Street, Hanover Square, 
London, W. r 

{In the immediate vicinity of the New East India House and 
tfie Oriental Club,) 

Mesira. Saundbrs, Otlbt, and Co. beg to invite the attention 
of Regimental Messes, Officers, Members of the Civil Service, and 
other Residents in India, Australia, and the Colonies to their Army, 
East India and Colonial Agency, and to the advantages it offers. 

BANKING DCPARTMBNT. *; 

Pat, FaNsiONs, Fond Allowancbs, Dividends, &c., drawn and 
remitted with regularity. Salbb of, and Imvbstmbnts in, Govern- 
ment Stock, Foreign Securities, &c., effected. Every other descrip- 
tion of Financial Bosinbss transacted. 

SUPPLY DEPARTMSNT. 

MiscBLLANBOus SoppLiBs OP BVBRT DBscRiPTiON, including Provi- 
sions, Wines, Plate, Jewellery, Books, Quns, Band Instruments* 
Clothing, &c., carefully selected and despatched by Overland Route, 
or Sailing Ship, to Regiments and Messes in India, Australia, and 
the Colonies. 

Privatb Orders from Officers, Members of the Civil Service, and 
Residents in India, Australia, and the Colonies generally, are execu- 
ted with care, economy, efficiency, and promptitude. 

All orders should be accompanied by full and detailed directions. 
PERSONAL AOENOY DEPARTMENT. 

The Constituents of Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co. may depend 
upon receiving every attention to their requirements and instructions. 
Every assistance will be afforded to their Constituents and their 
Families on their arrival in England, with the view to relieve them 
from every possible inconvenience. 

Charge, when required, will be taken of children coming from 
India and the Colonies, and.arraDg(9Bients will be made for their edu- i 

cation in England. 

To those going out to India, Australia, and the Colonies, Messrs. i 

Saunders, Otley, and Co. off!er their services to secure psssages Over- i 

land, or by Ship, and to afford them all necessary information oon- I 

nected therewith. I 

All Letters, Parcels, &c., will be received by Messrs. Saunders, I 

Otley, and Co., for their Constituents (whether in England, India, or 
the Colonies), to whom they will be forwarded regularly. 
TERMS. 

No CoMMiasioii CBAEOBD ou the execution of Orders, whether 
from Regimental Messes or Private Individuals, when accompanied 
BT A RBMiTTAMCE, and a small Discount at all times allowed. 



LITERARY AND POLITICAL NEWSPAPER FOR INDIA 
AND THE COLONIES. 

THE ORIENTAL BUDdET. 

Prxcb One Sbilliho (Post Frbb). 

Published on the First of every Month by Saunders, Otley, and Co.» 
66, Brook Street, Hanover Square, London. 



